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Ir is customary to talk of North America en masse as a country or 
continent of prodigious extent, as offering scope for prodigious enter- 
prise, and as, in fact, already the theatre of prodigious development. 
The territory of the United States to which we particularly refer 
has been wonderfully favoured by nature, in regard to soil, climate, 
and coast. Her navigable rivers are numerous and immense; her 
lakes are seas. The same regions have also been extraordinarily 
modified and benefited by the race which has colonized them; a 
race carrying the germs of freedom, the principles and the blessings 
of enlightenment, wherever it plants itself,—a race devoted to enter- 
prise, business, and labour, and capable as well as ambitious to be 
the foremost in the pursuit of civilization and dominion. If any one 
entertains a doubt on this subject, let him just compare the history 
of Sovth with that of North America, and he must instantly be 
convinced that we are in theright. It will not be alleged that the 
former is less favoured by nature; it cannot be maintained that it 
has been for a shorter period colonized by Europeans. And what 
are the relative conditions of the two branches of the great American 
continent in regard to institutions, traffic, wisdom of purpose, 
a execution, or promise for the future? The tyro in history 
can tell. 

But while the disparity alluded to is notorious, while every one 
can declaim about the prodigious elements and energies so mani- 
festly superabounding and ever growing greater in the United 
States, it is only by going into detail that any definite comprehen- 
sion can be obtained on the subject. Indeed, if it were possible for 
us to convey a clear and adequate idea of any one branch of the 
national growth, more would be done towards the fulfilment of the 
object we have at present in view, than the most eloquent and ex- 
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alted generalities can ever send home to the mind. Accordingly, 
and in order to furnish some illustrations of the prodigious energies 
and splendid prospects inseparable from the past and present history 
of the people of the United States, and their territorial scope, we 
shall avail ourselves of various sources of information, classing and 
condensing the particulars as we best may, in order to leave an im. 
pressive picture for the contemplation of our readers. 

Mr. Stevenson’s Sketch, though strictly professional, and treating 
of those important branches immediately belonging to the depart- 
ment of a civil engineer, such as inland navigation, harbours, ca- 
nals, bridges, railroads, &c., naturally introduces the facilities for 
social intercourse and trade which must ever constitute a key to a 
mighty diversity of subject beyond that which is directly expressed ; 
and may, indeed, be taken as a starting ground and a centre from 
which to view the internal condition and external relations of an 
empire. Now Mr. Stevenson tells us that in the United States 
there are upwards of 2,700 miles of canals, that the railroads already 
completed amount to more than 1,600 miles, while there are thirty- 
three others in progress, the aggregate length of which is 2,500, one 
of the latter being a mountain railway, which he can compare to no 
modern work he has ever seen, ‘* excepting, perhaps, the passes of 
the Simplon and Mount Cenis ; and even these did not strike me 


as being more wonderful than the Alleghany Railway.” Mr. S. 
says,— 


‘«« That the reader may be able fully to understand the nature of lines of 
inland navigation so enormous, I shall give in detail the route from New 
York to New Orleans, whichis constantly made by persons travelling 
between those places. 

| Miles. 

From New York to Albany by the River Hudson, the distance is . 150 

Albany to Buffalo by the Erie Canal . ..... . S63 

Buffalo to Cleveland by lake Erie . . . . . «... . 210 

Cleveland to Portsmouth by the Ohio Canal . . . . . 3809 
Portsmouth to New Orleans by the Ohio and Mississippi 

PR ae re errr ree ee 


——--—— 


Oe eee 
“ This extraordinary inland journey of no less than 2702 miles, is per- 
formed entirely by means of water-communication ; 673 miles of the 


journey are performed on canals, and the remaining 2030 miles of the 
route is river and lake navigation.” 


We know, it has been said, and certainly not without truth, 
although without grounds of boasting or disparagement on either 
side, that the American canals are mere ditches in comparison of 
some in Kurope, in Holland, for example, and that their railroads 
are flimsy in comparison with the London and Birmingham line, 
the Manchester and Liverpool, &c. But let it be remembered that 
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the American works of the kind named, have served and do serve 
their immediate purposes ; that they have, as weshall afterwards see, 
so rapidly promoted the pressing exigencies of a thriving and won- 
derfully prolific sphere, as to have already provided it with the means 
of producing and accomplishing far more and in a short time, too, 
than was ever contemplated by the projectors of such temporary 
erections ; and that therefore had the works in question been much 
more durable and spacious, so as to have required a far greater out- 
lay of capital at the first, and a far longer period of time for their 
completion, their purposes might have been defeated, their prospects 
swamped. 

Consistently with the plan previously intimated of taking a 
limited range of territory and certain definite subjects for our illus- 
tration of the wonderful growth of the United States, we shall now, for 
a little while, confine ourselves to the State of Ohio, and to the last 
half century, or so, of its history. Yet even when thus contracted, 
our field and themes are not of inconsiderable extent, as may easily 
be shown. 

Ohio as a state inhabited by whites, is but of yesterday. A letter 
from Cincinnati, written in October, 1837, says, “ A little after 
eleven o’clock, on the night following our elections in this place, I 
was called to the door by a very vigorous rapping. It was some 
one in great haste to know the result of the day’s work, and who 
had mistaken our house for the one in which the votes were to be 
counted. After directing him aright, I threw the door open a little 
wider, that I might see what young patriot this was, that so keenly 
desired to know the state of parties. The light of the hall lamp fell 
fullon his face. It was Hezekiah Flint, one of the first band of 
white men, that ever came to reside in the wilds of Ohio.” And 
yet we are told, that this early white inhabitant of what is now a 
great and populous state, is still an active and strong man, as his 
being out at midnight to Jearn the result of an election testifies. 
In fact, fifty years have only sped, last April, since the band in 
question pursued their adventurous course, and ere Cincinnati was 
thought of, the plain upon which the city is built having been after- 
wards sold for less than fifty silver dollars. 

But what is the condition, the importance, the population of Ohio 
this day, as nearly as statistical returns can ascertain? According 
to the authority of «« The North American Review,” several of the 
particulars alluded to stand thus :— 

The State contains about twenty-five million acres. 

There are in it seventy-five counties, not including a new county 
erected last winter, called Erie. , 

Upon the Ohio River lie fourteen counties, and, of these, seven 


a through their interior either a canal, railway, or Macadamized 
Toad. 
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Upon the Lake lie seven counties, andof these, three have through 
their interior a railroad or canal. 

Canals, now made or making, pass through thirty-two counties, 

Railroads, now in progress, pass through six counties. 

Macadamized roads, made or in progress, pass through five 
counties. 

Of the whole seventy-five, there remain unimproved by canal, 
railroad, or Macadamized road, eleven counties, though most of 
them have turnpike roads. , 

Among these various improvements so essential to and so indi- 
cative of activity, prosperity and future increase, ten canal and 
forty-one railroad companies, are not mentioned which have as yet 
done nothing, though in some of the largest sufficient stock is taken 
to enable them to begin operations, as soon as the money market is 
easier. 

And here let it be observed in regard to the Ohio system of 
originating and completing lines of public conveyance, it was 
enacted by a law in 1836-7, that when one half of the stock ofa 
turnpike-road, or two-thirds of that of a canal or railroad, is taken 
by individuals, and the object is approved of by those who have 
charge of the public works of the State, the governor is authorized 
to subscribe in the name of the State for the balance. Under this 
law, it is said, that, in January last, several undertakings of each of 
the kinds referred to, had been approved of by the Board of Public 
Works, and that the State, according to the law, had become inte- 
rested with individuals and companies to its proportionate amount. 

We might quote a great. number of other statistical particulars, as 
found in the table before us, each of which would point its significant 
finger to the prodigiously rapid growth of Ohio, some referring to 
the value of its real estates, some to revenue and expenditure, some 
to educational and charitable institutions, &c. &c. But we shall 
confine ourselves at present to the simple additional but most im- 
portant fact, that the population of the State, according to the cen- 
sus of 1830, had risen to 937,903, of which number 9,568 were 
blacks, but free, be it observed ; while now the whole is estimated 
at more than a million and a half. 

We shall now return and view in rapid outline some of the 
stages in the rapid growth of this interesting portion of the Union. 

At the outset, it may be remarked in general terms, that the 
mighty speed at which Ohio has progressed to its present condition 
is wonderful, chiefly because the fact is without precedent ; not be- 
cause it is unaccountable. Land is so cheap, and labour so high, that 
a day’s work would buy an acre; titles direct from government ; @ 
climate temperate and heathful ; and, above all, a national compact, 
forbidding slavery in the State; security for civil and religious 
freedom, and all those privileges that others had struggled for 
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through ages of warfare, and over fields of blood,—these were extra- 
ordinary enticements to the worn soldiers and impoverished yeomen 
of Massachusetts and New Jersey ; for the first men that trod the 
soil of Ohio were the companions in arms of Washington, not a few 
of them his personal friends ; and they went to a Jand which could, 
when they entered it, bear up, as it has been said, no other than 
freemen. 

After a time, and when by superior strength as well as by treaties 
the Indian tribes that had claimed the regions in question were 
driven further to the West, and danger no longer apprehended from 
them,—* the syren song of peace and of farming” arose in Ohio, 
and was wafted towards the more barren shores of the Atlantic, 
filling many ears and tempting many hearts. ‘The farmer wrote 
home of a land that was literally flowing with milk and honey ; ofa 
soil richer to appearance than can possibly be made by art,”—of 
“plains and meadows, without the labour of hands, sufficient to 
support millions of cattle summer and winter,’”’—of wheat lands that 
vied ‘ with the island of Sicily,—and of bogs, from which might be 
gathered cranberries enough to make tarts for all New England ; 
while the lawyer reported, that, as he rode the circuit, his horses 
legs were dyed to the knee with the juice of the wild strawberry. 
And when to all this it was added that the inland garden was crossed 
in every direction by streams, even at that time counted on as afford- 
ing means for free commercial intercourse, and that it possessed, 
beside, nearly seven hundred miles of river and lake coast, need we 
wonder that the influx of emigrants became greater and more press- 
ing than had ever been known before, towards the far stretching 
lands, prairies and forests of the West ? 

There were other influences which, at the period when Ohio began 
to be colonized, operated favourably in its behalf, though of a less 
obvious nature than the reported beauty, fertility, and natural ad- 
vantages of the region. One of these was the proclamation of the 
King of England in 1763, forbidding his governors in America to 
grant any warrants of survey or patents “for any lands beyond the 
heads or sources of any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from the west or north west ;” or upon any lands not ceded 
by the Indians. This prevented at the time any part of what now 
forms the State of Ohio from becoming occupied ; for had it been 
otherwise, in all probability Virginia, within whose charter Ohio 
was thought to lie, would have implanted slavery, as well as a tinge 
of those monarchical feelings and principles which pervaded that 
Supposed dominant State at that time. 

Ohio, accordingly, remained wholly untouched by Whites until 
the Revolution. During that struggle it was also preserved from 
Occupation, owing to the contest between the several States with 
reference to the ownership of the vacant lands, even until the most 
favourable moment arrived for introducing liberal institutions, 
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settlers of superior character, excluding slavery, and thus allowing, 
nay providing, an original population, which could not fail to establish 
a character that would afterwards infuse itself into the institutions, 
the laws, and the manners of their followers and descendants. 

We need not attempt to trace the preliminary steps, either as 
respects Congress or treaties with the aborigines, in regard to the 
occupation of the new State. Suffice it to say, that upon the 7th 
of April, 1788, a band of forty-seven persons, under the patronage 
of the Ohio Company of Associates, who had made a purchase of 
a great part of the valley which stretches along the Ohio, encamped 
at the mouth of the Muskingum river, and upon the spot where 
Marietta now stands ; and from that day Ohio dates her existence. 
The person appointed to act as governor over the infant colony was 
Arthur St. Clair. But he did not reach the West for some months 
Jater than the arrival of the first band. During the interval, how- 
ever, the people conducted themselves with exemplary prudence ; so 
that Washington himself declared, ‘‘ no colony in America was ever 
settled under such favourable auspices as that which has first com- 
menced at Muskingum. Information, property, and strength will 
be its characteristics. I know many of the settlers personally, and 
there never were men better calculated to promote the welfare of 
such a community.” 

It would appear that with the information which belonged to this 
little band, a certain degree of pedantic partiality for ancient learn- 
ing was mingled, as was evinced in the names they bestowed upon 
particular parts. While Marie Antoinette had the honour of being 
godmother to the future city of Marietta, the square upon which the 
first block-houses were planted was called Campus Martius. Then 
there was the Capitolium, the Sacra Via, &c. But the flowers of 
English were not forgotten ; for on the 4th of July, 1788, James 
M. Varnum, who had been appointed one of the Justices, delivered 
an oration from which we extract two passages, the subject of the 
first being the non-arrival of St. Clair :— 


** May he soon arrive! Thou gently-flowing Ohio, whose surface, as 
conscious of thy unequalled majesty, retiecteth no images but the grandeur 
of the impending Heaven,—bear him, oh! bear him safely to this anxious 
spot! And thou, beautifully-transparent Muskingum, swell at the mo- 
ment of his approach, and reflect no objects but of pleasure‘and delight.” 


But ere he closed this first Ohio specimen of oratory, he waxed 
prophetic :— 


* Religion and government commenced in those parts of the globe, 
where yonder glorious luminary first arose in his effulgent majesty. They 
have followed after him in his brilliant course; nor will they cease till 


they shall have accomplished, in this western world, the consummation 
of all things. 
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« Religion inspires us with certain hope of eternal beatitude, and that 
it shall begin upon the earth, by an unreserved restitution to the common 
centre of existence. With what rapture and ecstacy, therefore, may we 
look forward to that all-important period when the universal desires of 
mankind shall be satisfied! When this new Jerusalem shall form one 
august temple, unfolding its celestial gates to every corner of the globe ! 
When millions shall fly to it, ‘ as doves to their windows,’ elevating their 
hopes upon the broad-spreading wings of millenial happiness! Then 
shall the dark shades of evil be erased from the moral picture, and the 
universal system appear in all its splendor! Time itself, the era and the 
grave of imperfection, shall be ingulfed in the bosom of Eternity, and 
one blaze of Glory pervade the Universe !” 


The “ gently flowing Ohio,” appears to have responded gra- 
ciously to the invocation, for the governor arrived safe upon the 9th, 
when, by proclamation, he erected all the country, that had been 
ceded by the Indians east of the Scioto river, into the county of 
Washington. Some of the aborigines, however, did not seem 
inclined to abide by the treaties which other tribes acceded to, and 
hostilities were at an early date threatened; but this danger was for 
the time averted ; for on the 9th of the following January, the 
business was “‘ ended to the entire satisfaction of all concerned.” 
Indeed the progress of the settlement was by this time promising 
and rapid ; for, says a letter of the above date, written from Mus- 
kingum :— 


“ We are continually erecting houses, but arrivals are faster than we 
can possibly provide convenient covering. Our first ball was opened about 
the middle of December, at which were fifteen ladies, as well accom- 
plished in the manners of polite circles as any I have ever seen in the 
old States. I mention this to show the progress of society in this new 
world ; where I believe we shall vie with, if not excel, the old States, in 
every accomplishment necessary to render life agreeable and happy.” 


The emigration westward even at this time was very great ; 
for the commandant at Fort Harman reports that four thousand 
five hundred persons passed that post between February and June, 
1789 ; many of whom would have stopped on the purchase of the 
Associates, had they been ready to receive them. 

The settlement on the Muskingum, however, has not always 
enjoyed equal prosperity. It had at times to wage war with the 
Indians. During certain years famine threatened its existence ; 
for it turned out to be a district of comparative sterility, as well as 
Subject to periodical calamities which could not at first be provided 
against. At certain times, too, the settlement suffered much from 
Sickness. Still, although at this day the Ohio Company’s purchase 
is but thinly occupied, compared to other parts of the State, its 
population is generally of a superior and excellent character, while 
its prospects from great improvements are flattering. 
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So much for the first colony in Ohio; we come now to the -set- 
tlement of the Miami country, the most important, in immediate 
results, of all the early settlements, as well as the one most subject 
to vicissitudes. 

John Cleves Symmes, a representative in Congress from New 
Jersey, was the first great promoter, and one of the earliest settlers 
in the Miami country; though, from the jealousy and opposition of 
the people who took land for which he had contracted, not to speak 
of many other kinds of trials and reverses, the undertaking proved 
to him a source of many trials and reverses, and latterly of ruin. 
Not to dwell upon the anxieties and losses arising from human 
agents, we find the man’s early efforts much impeded by still 
stronger agents. Jor example, the spot upon which he had set his 
mind to found his pet city, and which is still called “ the point,” 
was discovered one day, without distinct warning having been given, 
to be fifteen feet under water, by “ an amazing high freshet.” 
Columbia was the name of the town, which was next proposed to be 
erected at the mouth of the Little Miami; and here a block-house 
was reared. But the spot shared the same fate that the Point did; 
for in January, 1789, it was also under the dominion of a flood. 
A rapid settlement, however, took place on a safe and proper site, 
viz. that which was at first christened Losantiville, but afterwards 
received the more permanent title of Cincinnati, a settlement which 
Symmes said, speaking of its earliest promise, “ populates con- 
siderably.” 

The history of the names Losantiville and Cincinnati is not a 
little curious, and may be taken as a specimen of the manner in 
which the Americans have often proceeded to coin or to borrow the 
designations of places, towns, and cities. At the first settlement of 
the Miami country, three individuals, one of whom was John 
Filson, who had been a schoolmaster, divided among them into 
equal parts the locality upon which Cincinnati has been built. Mr. 
Filson, as certainly was his due, was appointed to name the infant 
town. He coined and chose the term Losantiville, which being in- 
terpreted, means ville, the town, anti, opposite to, os, the mouth, 
L, of the River Licking. It is probable that had not this inge- 
nious and learned man, who ought to have been at the head of 
a heraldry college, been killed before the year 1790, the governor 
and judges that then arrived at Losantiville would not have been 
allowed to throw overboard, without remonstrance firm and erudite, 
the primeval and imposing appellation ; unless it had been that the 
change was made in honour of the order of the Cincinnati. 

We shall not tarry to note the struggles, the unequal fortunes at 
different periods of the Miami people, down to 1795, when Wayne 
had brought the dreaded aborigines finally to terms, by force of 
arms and by treaty ; after which, the settlement, and the adjoining 
district around the town of “ Dayton,” have flourished amazingly. 
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The towns of Cincinnati and Dayton, however, did not increase 
for a number of years, at anything like the rate of the surrounding 
country, and especially the region back from them. Still, in 1833, 
according to the authority of a letter from Dayton, that town’s 

pulation amounted to three thousand four hundred. The letter 
also states that— 


“ We have within our corporation three cotton factories; a carpet fac- 
tory, four stories high, one hundred by forty feet, and now turning out 
one thousand yards of Ingrain and Venetian carpeting weekly; a gun- 
barrel manufactory, four stories high, which sends its work through the 
whole Mississippi valley from Illinois to Louisiana; three large establish- 
ments for the making of machinery; a large merchant flour mill; a fulling 
mill; asaw mill, with a lath factory, and machine for jointing, planing, 
and grooving boards; and an establishment for sawing stone. All these 
works are driven by the water of Mad river; and we hope soon to see 
three times as much more in operation. A company has been formed 
and chartered to bring the water of this river from a point three miles 
from town, and throw it into the canal (Miami), above all the works now 
inuse. They will be able to use all the water of the river at one point, 
with a fall of seventeen feet. Mad river, above the town, affords mill- 
sites for many miles, at an average distance of about one mile apart.” 


We do not learn what is the amount of the present population of 
the town, nor the number of its great works; but we may rest 
assured that the increase has been very great. 

As to the productions of the country lying back of Cincinnati, 
the following return of articles received at that one point by the 
Miami canal, during the year ending December Ist, 1837, may con- 
vey some idea— 


89,000 bushels of corn, 
75,000 barrels of flour, 
22,000 ‘“ pork, beside nearly three million pounds of 
bulk pork, and 1900 hogsheads of hams and shoulders, 
54,000 barrels of whiskey, 
249,000 pounds of butter, (printed in the canal report ‘ kegs.’”’) 


But we must hasten to notice the origin of the settlement of Gal- 
lipolis, which, like those of Muskingum and the Miami country, 
took place before Wayne’s victory and treaty. 

In 1790, Joel Barlow, who had left America authorised to dispose 
of a large body of land in Ohio, went to Paris, and, according to 
Volney, obtained, through his highly coloured descriptions, numerous 
purchasers, who disposed of their property and set out ‘“ each with 
his title-deed in his pocket.” Five hundred adventurers were thus 
tempted to leave their native country, among whom were not a few 
carvers and gilders to Louis, coachmakers, friseurs and peruke- 
makers, as well as various sorts of artistes equally fitted for a back- 
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woodman’s life. Deceived, acting without concert, travelling with. 
out knowledge of the language or customs, they at last reached the 
spot designated for their residence, after expending nearly the whole 
proceeds of their sales in France. 

On reaching the end of their journey, they soon learned that the 
persons whose title-deeds they held did not own one foot of land in 
the country, and that they had disposed of their worldly goods merely 
to speculate in regard to a wilderness, among a race who were in 
every respect strangers to them, and at the very moment when the 
Indians were carrying destruction to every man’s hearth. It was a 
strange situation, but one admirably calculated to bring out the 
characteristic points of the Frenchman. 

We shall not inquire particularly as to who brought the deluded 
adventurers to this pass, but proceed to notice some of the real cir- 
cumstances of their condition, after having followed a jack-a-lantern 
into the howling wilderness. It was very soon discovered by them 
that their lives depended upon their labour ; that they must build 
places for shelter, clear the ground, and till the fields. Now the 
spot upon which they had been located happened to be covered in 
part with immense sycamore trees, to remove which is no small 
undertaking even for the American woodman. The coachmakers 
were wholly at a loss; then think what must have been the dilemma 
of the peruke-makers, the gilders, and even the carvers. ‘To work, 
however, with the vivacity of Frenchmen they proceeded, felling, 
dismembering and burying the monsters. 

In the way of cultivation they did little ; for it happened that the 
land was not theirs, therefore they had no motive to improve it. 
Never were men in a more pitiable condition ; for not only did their 
food become scarce, and the Indians annoy them, but a marshy 
neighbourhood sent up its miasma and produced fevers: and what 
was worse than all, they heard from beyond seas of the carnage that 
was desolating the firesides they had left. Still, twice in the week, 
the colony came together to the sound of the violin, and danced off 
hunger and care. 

The influence of this settlement, which obtained from Congress, 
in 1795, twenty-four thousand acres of land, and afterward twelve 
hundred more opposite Little Sandy River, the tract being since 
called French Grant, was unimportant in the State; but it formsa 
curious little episode in Ohio history. 

After the settlements of which we have taken some notice, those 
of Scioto and the Western Reserve were established, the former 
being remarkable for its valuable minerals, while the latter is pecu- 
liarly fitted for grazing and dairy purposes, as well as other impor- 
tant branches, and is, in fact, a most promising part of the State. 

With regard to the points in which the whole State is concerned, 
we might dwell upon its laws, its natural features, its steam-boats, 
canals, and other artificial provisions. We shall, however, on this 
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part of the subject merely give some account of the schools and 
educational institutions. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided, that, “ religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be for ever 
encouraged.” ‘The governors of Ohio, however, for a time supposed 
that people would not willingly be taxed to educate the children 
of their poor neighbours ; not so much because they failed to per- 
ceive the necessity of all being educated, but because a vast number, 
that lived in Ohio, still doubted whether it would be their ultimate 
abiding place. About and after the year 1816, new views came to 
be entertained on the subject, and in favour of a common, the free- 
school system. Nor have High Schools and Colleges been disre- 
garded by Ohio. In the Ohio Company’s purchase, for instance, 
two townships were given by Congress for a university, and its place 
of location was called Athens. ‘The present income from the lands 
owned by this institution is four thousand dollars. ‘There are four 
professorships, and during 1835-6 this College had from ninety-five 
to one hundred students. At Marietta, there is another college. 
Then there is the Miami University ; the Cincinnati College; the 
Woodward College and High School, at Cincinnati; the Lane 
Seminary, which is a purely theological establishment of the Presby- 
terian sect ; the Western Reserve College ; the Willoughby Univer- 
‘ sity; the Oberlin Institute; the Kenyon College; the Franklin 
College ; and two Medical colleges, all within the State. Deaf and 
Dumb, Blind, and Lunatic institutions, may also be named, all 
illustrative of intellectual and moral advancement; sothat whether we 
look at Ohio, in an agricultural, a commercial, social, political, or 
religious capacity, there is much to gratify the mind, and to inspire 
hope as to its future development. The following abstract in a 
tabular form will convey some precise ideas relative to the matters 
we have been last alluding to. Our readers are aware that our 
American brethren count by dollars :— 


“Number of School Districts in Ohio, more than - - 8,000 
- Children between four and twenty-one years, more than 500,000 
os Children at school, nearly - - - 228,000 


- Public Schools, 4,336 


. Private “ 2,175 f © 4 . vanes 
” Teachers, male and female, about ~ ° 8,000 
Amount paid teachers yearly, public and private - - 465,738 
Number of School-houses - - - - 4,378 
School Funds. 
School lands sold, and proceeds funded, and, excepting 
6,8000 dol., paying 6 percent. - - - 1,153,239°56 
Proceeds of lands sold and not paid in - - 400,000°00 
Lands unsold, but generally paying rent _- . 880,000°00 


nterest on funded proceeds, and receipts from unsold 
lands rs - . e m o 88,786°34 
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Taxes for school purposes . . - 140,000-09 
Interest on surplus revenue : - - 100,363:09 
Subscription, &c. . - . ° 109,788-00 
To be paid for tuition to public schools, 1837—8 __ - 438,937°34 





———> 


N.B. The school lands include, beside the section given for education 
by the Ordinance of 1785, lands given in lieu thereof in the Virginia 
Reservation, in the Connecticut Reservation, and in the United States 
Military District; and also the Salt Lands. In addition to the above 
revenue, the legislature, during the past winter, gave to the School Fund 
the tax on banks, &c.; and the whole revenue for 1838—9, will be more 
than 500,000. 


PENITENTIARY. 


Receipts from labour of convicts, for the year ending 











November 30th, 1837 - - . ‘ 42 990-96 
Expenses of every kind during that year - : 34,768°44 
Net profit : ° - - : - 8,159°59 
To which should be added, labour of convicts on the Peni- 

tentiary itself - - - : : 4,405°45 

12,557:97 

Number of prisoners December Ist, 1836, 314 459 
Received during the year 1837. - - 145 ¥ ’ 

Discharged (26), pardoned (24), died, &c. - - . 67 

December Ist, 1837 - - 392 


The third publication at the head of our paper may very suitably 
be noticed, and some of its contents quoted, in the way of conclu- 
sion and of general illustration of the growth of the United States. 

Every one of our readers must be aware, that instead of a 
national debt, the United States have had recently a surplus 
revenue to distribute; and the portion which fell to New York, 
amounted to nearly four millions of dollars. It became a question, 
therefore, what was to be done with this sum ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the Committee of Ways and Means, a Board 
acting in regard to State Purposes, and in particular with its eye 
directed to Internal Improvements, such as railroads and canals, 
argue strongly in favour of the sum and fund now named being dis- 
posed of in providing more adequately than has before been done 
for the education of the people: and yet, in the State of New York, 
the school system is already supported by law, besides having 4 
Common School of about two millions of dollars, and also about 
300,000 dollars, for the encouragement of educational institutions 
of a higher order. The fact is, that the Committee knowing or 
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feeling assured from the results of the past, and the well-grounded 
calculations for the future, that the great projected improvements 
for the State will more than repay themselves, have come to the 
conclusion that the best use to be made of the surplus fund men- 
tioned is to confer on the community, as far as the sum will go, 
benefits that must ever be reproductive and the most precious that 
a country can possess. The following extract cannot fail to strike 
the reader, and to convey a lofty idea of the immense resources of 
certain portions and regions of the Union :— 


“The western termination of the Erie canal looks out upon Lake Erie, 
the most southerly and central of that great chain of navigable lakes 
which stretches far into the interior from our western boundary.— 
Around these inland seas, a cluster of five great States is rapidly rising. 
The territory which they comprise, and which is to become tributary to 
the canal, embraces that great area extending from the lakes on the 
north to the Ohio on the south, and from the western confines of this 
State to the Upper Mississippi, and contains 280,000 square miles. —T his 
is fifteen times as large as the State of New York west of the county of 
Oneida—nearly twice as large as the kingdom of France, and about six 
times as extensive as the whole of England. It contains 180 millions of 
acres of arable land, a large proportion of which is of surpassing fertility. 
The productive power of this region is greatly strengthened by the 
facilities it enjoys for cheap and easy transportation ; for it is nearly en- 
circled by navigable waters, and its broad area is intersected, in numerous 
directions, by streams furnishing ample means of conveyance—while 
unusual facilities for the construction of canals and other artificial 
channels of communication are afforded by the level and uniform cha- 
racter of its surface. These being its advantages, it needs only the 
requisite population. Its progress in this respect has been surprising. In 
1816, Ohio was the only state government within its limits. In that 
year, Indiana, having obtained the requisite number of 60,000 inhabitants, 
entered the Union. Illinois and Michigan were then feeble territories, 
with a few settlers thinly scattered over their broad surface—while Wis- 
consin, unknown even by name, was an undistinguished portion of the 
great north-western territory. In the brief period of 21 years such has 
been the influx of population into this great district, that Ohio, the eldest 
member in this brotherhood of nations, now numbers 1,400,000 inhabi- 
tants, Indiana upwards of 600,000, Illinois and Michigan (both of whom 
have organized their governments and come into the Union) 700,000— 
while west of Lake Michigan, not only is Winconsin rapidly rising, but 
even beyond the Upper Mississippi, 30,000 citizens have already laid the 
foundations of yet another State.— The population already embraced with- 
in the district in question fall little short of 3,000,000, and if the same 
rate of progress shall be maintained for the twelve years next to come, by 
the year 1850 it will probably exceed 6,000,000. 

“The peculiar activity and energy of these people are also worthy of 
Consideration. They probably possess a greater aggregate power of pro- 
duction than any other portion equally numerous of the human race. 
Their population is made up almost exclusively of the young, the reso- 
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lute, the vigorous, and the intelligent, who have gone from more crowded 
communities, to seat themselves around this chain of waters, and there 
to build up an empire. They have taken with them the laws, habits, 
language, and institutions of their parent states—but, above all, they 
have carried into that vast field an honest love of labour,—and in the 
very act of organizing their government, they testified their willingness 
to exert and rely upon their own energies, by abolishing slavery for ever 
throughout all their limits. This group of inland states has two outlets 
for its trade to the ocean—one by the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the other through Lake Erie and the navigable communications of this 
state, to the Atlantic. Whether it be attributable to similarity of origin, 
or laws, or habits, or to ties of consanguinity, or superior salubrity of 
climate, this people evidently prefer the market on the Atlantic; and 
they are making prodigious efforts to reach it. Three great canals, one 
of them longer than the Erie canal, and embracing in their aggregate 
length 1,000 miles, are to connect the Ohio with Lake Erie, while 
another deep and capacious channel excavated for nearly thirty miles 
through solid rock, unites Lake Michigan with the navigable waters of 
the Illinois. They are also constructing lines of railroad, not less than 
1,500 miles in extent, in order to reach with more ease and speed the 
lakes, through which they seek a conveyance to the sea-board. This 
undaunted resolution is strikingly evinced by the fact, that the cost of 
the great works they have thus undertaken (and most of which are in 
progress), will exceed 48,000,000 of dollars, a sum far exceeding all that 
New York, with 2,000,000 inhabitants and 200 years of accumulated 
wealth, has ever attempted. The circumstance, moreover, is particularly - 
important, that the public works of each of these great communities are 
arranged on a harmonious plan, each having a main line supported and 
enriched by lateral and tributary branches,—thereby bringing the indus- 
try of their whole people into prompt and profitable action—while the 
systems themselves are again united on a grander scale in a series of 
systems comprising an aggregate length of more than 2,500 miles, with 
Lake Erie as its common centre. The various portions of this vast work 
are now in a train of rapid construction. Indiana alone has 6,000 men 
in her employ, and Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, are making correspon- 
dent efforts; so that it may be confidently predicted that, within seven 

ears from this time, the whole inland trade of that broad region around 
the lakes will crowd the entrance of the Erie canal, on its way to the 
Atlantic.” 


The Committee state that during the last season, exports amount- 
ing to fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, descended the Mississippl, 
and its tributaries, from that part of the valley of the river north of 
the Ohio. Indeed this community contributes to the revenue of 
New York, as is remarked upon in the following passage with 
which we conclude: they state, that,— 


‘Perhaps, no fact could be stated to illustrate more strikingly the 
value of the Union, in binding in bonds of mutual benefit, all our com- 
mercial interests, and in animating every portion of our various industry, 
than the circumstance, that the food thus exported from the inmost 
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recesses of the west,—exchanged for cotton at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi,—exported in that form to the workshops of Europe,—again 
exchanged for their fabrics, and brought home by our shipping to the 
sea-ports of the North,—ts at last returned through the Erie Canal to 
the lucuriant vallies from which tt originated; thus revolving through 
the whole circle of our wide-spread commerce. It isonly when we view 
this canal as one of the mighty segments of that vast circle, that we can 
estimate the transcendent importance and grandeur of its connexions.” 





Art. II. 
1. 4 Romance of Vienna. By Mrs. Trottopr. London: Bentley. 


1838. 
9. Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By Captain Guascocx, R.N. Lon- 


don: Bentley. 1838. 


For the most part when we club together works of the above class 
under a running title such as that of the “ Novels of the Season,” 
or * Novels of the Month,” the list is much more formidable than 
the present one. We may lay our account, however, ‘as soon as the 
reign of Annuals which is setting in, has terminated, with having a 
superabundant influx of three volumed fictions, soas, beforethe winter 
has made way for spring, to supply us with several goodly batches ; 
for, it seems to be the fact, that, as Miss Martineau remarks in 
regard to every person that travels thinking himself capable of 
observing accurately men and manners, the belief is almost uni- 
versal, that to write a novel or a romance, to frame a fiction, is one 
of the easiest things that can be attempted to be performed. Now, 
due reflection will discover that it is one of the most difficult works 
that man or woman can set about. 

It is a great mistake to think that to feign a story, to put toge- 
ther and describe a number of events, a variety of characters, a 
series of extraordinary scenes, so as to produce an effective story, 
requires nothing more than an inventive fancy ; and, on the other 
hand, a mere combination of matters of fact, however extraordinary 
these may be, or however well told, will not constitute a good novel— 
will not, after all, present a truthful picture, or hold the mirror up to 
nature in its characteristic moods. It is not making a book out of 
one’s “‘ own head,”’ without any regard to the world within and 
around human kind; nor is it perfect descriptions of those outward 
forms which the writer may have witnessed in particular spheres, 
that will suffice. There is discrimination, selection, vivifying power 
required ; there is sentiment, happy description, and forcible group- 
Ing demanded, which, without a hearty sympathy with everything 
Introduced, and an appeciating eye for the picturesque effect of 
every object, can never be realized so as to reach the conception and 
awaken the feelings of others ; in short, without these requisites the 
truth which art can produce by means of feigned combinations, yet 
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natural grouping, can neither be elicited, effectively directed, nor 
permanently preserved; but its opposites, absurdity, carica 
exaggeration, and offensive falsehood. Nor must we overlook the 
skill which is necessary to make use of all sorts of learning and 
knowledge, the mastery of language to do justice to beautiful crea- 
tions, and the happy talent to make the whole appear illustrative of 
the era in which the plot is cast, and at the same time adapted to the 
taste of the readers for whom the work has been written. 

Never were novels so formidable in regard to number as of late 
years, yet never, we venture to assert, was there so little originalit 
or variety to be found among the mass ; repetition, with slight 
modifications of time, place, situation, and character, and that re- 
petition being in nine cases out of ten, of improbabilities, silliness, 
or distortion ; a few stray beauties, accurate delineations, and smart 
sayings being all that is worth noting. , 

These general remarks apply with more or less force to the works 
before us, although neither of them are so faulty or defective as the 
majority of the class to which each belongs. Hing 

Mrs. Trollope’s Romance labours under the general objections 
applicable to fictions, of violating probability, of being destitute of 
conveying any lesson that is worth remembering, or presenting any 
delineation of character that can or ought to be copied. The work, 
as was to be expected, is disfigured by her customary and character- 
istic faults, viz. vulgarity, violent prejudices, and a fearless attempt . 
to discuss points of which she is not only utterly ignorant, but of 
which she is incapable of forming a just estimate, from want of pre- 
vious training. 

With regard to the plot contained in the story, we may mention, 
that a young English lady, an orphan, and, of course, a matchless 
specimen of womankind, marries privately or in a sort of clandestine 
style, an Austrian nobleman. It ought surely to militate against 
Mrs. ‘Trollope’s ipsa dixit anent this paragon of virtue, that the 
man whom she takes for better and for worse has first of all tried 
to seduce her. It ought not therefore to appear strange that the 
Count should ere long get tired of his bargain, nor ought it to seem 
altogether undeserved when he leaves her, or rather, by stratagem, 
throws her into a Jew banker’s hands. She escapes, however; after 
which her husband enforces silence about the outrage by threatening 
torob her of their child. The boy Ferdinand grows up and displays 
so many graces of person, and other excellent qualities, that the father 
grows proud of him, but merely because the youth, as the selfish and 
unprincipled man believes, reflects his own superior parts. At 
length a commission is procured for the lad, and he is introduced to 
the world of Vienna by the Count, but only as an illegitimate son, 
the mother being left and kept in retirement in the country. The 
story then winds about Ferdinand who is as perfect for a young man 
as his mother could possibly be for one of her sex. Of course he 
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becomes the object of an ardent love, and returns the flame; but 
alas ! she who adores and is adored belongs to the aristocratic class 
of the people of Vienna, the most exclusive of all exclusives ; whereas 
he is, according to the story raised by a Jewess whom he has 
rejected, a Jew in creed and blood. Hence the entanglements and 
disappointments, such as take the methods of novelists to describe, 
unravel, and surmount. But as all such stories do end, and indeed 
as is by far too clearly foreshadowed, all the deserving are rewarded 
at last according to their merits and desires, Metternich, who accord- 
ing to our authoress is the prince of men, diplomatists, and _politi- 
cians, being particularly instrumental in bringing about the denoue- 
ment. ‘The romance, as a whole, serves the writer to convey 
her opinions of Austria and the society of Vienna, her pictures 
and her speculations being in a style and form which we believe 
are as near the truth as what appeared in her preceding work 
as the result of a late tour to the Imperial dominions and capital, 
and which professed to be a faithful narrative and a just represen- 
tation. 

Captain Glascock’s present production seems to consist of several 
disjointed pieces, as if of the sweepings of his study, and of things 
that he cannot willingly let die. In fact the Land Sharks may be 
considered as forming one tale, which comes to a finish in the second 
volume, being about distresses arising from property illegally with- 
held in consequence of a runaway match. It is a commonplace 
story, while its parts and incidents are strung together without art, 
without probability, seemingly without care, and certainly without 
any considerable regard to a bearing upon the history and fate of the 
alleged hero or other principal figures in the piece. Some of the 
scenes, however, in the first story, though having hardly any more 
right to the place in which they are found than any other, have cha- 
racter about them, and a quiet truth. ‘Take the following happy 
picture of a sweet and sequestered spot ; and yet winter is the season 
chosen for the delineation :— 


‘In the little pastoral nook on the side of a sharp acclivity, near Teign- 
mouth, in Devonshire, stood, between forty and fifty years ago, and per- 
haps stands there still, a pleasant mansion, with its miniature park, its 
well-stored grange, and neatly-kept pleasure-grounds. This sequestered 
spot must have been a paradise during the reign of spring, ur admidst the 
glories of summer, or when the gorgeous plentitude of autumn makes glad 
the heart of man. But itis necessary now to view Ravenswood (such 
was the name it had borne more than a century) by the light of a waning 
moon in a night of winter, namely, in the month of February 179-. 

“ The house was built in the old fantastic style of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. The embayed form of its latticed windows—its irregular front 
broken into sundry projections—its little turrets—its many grotesque 
gables—its ponderous and lofty roof, and its numerous clustering chimney- 
tops, gave it a quaint and romantic appearance, as it stood on the snow- 
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covered ground in the slant moon-shine. The edifice was almost sur. 
rounded by ashrubbery of evergreens, which looked as luxuriant and 
leafy as in a more genial season; for though there had been a heavy fall 
of snow in the early part of the night, it had been followed by a breeze 
sufficiently strong to dislodge the flakes from the boughs. 

‘* But the gusts had ceased for awhile, and all around was now in dee 
silence. The very house, as the poet Wordsworth has said, would have 
seenied to sleep in the general hush of nature, had not the gleam ofa 
taper been suddenly made manifest in one of the chamber windows.” 


But some of the most laboured passages are of a ludicrous kind ; 
and generally amount to caricatures of peculiarities; and this 
display and to us material fault, becomes especially manifest 
and tiresome when the Captain gets to sea and among Gulls; 
and the more so that of late years we have had far too many naval 
novels, and far too much of that slang and jargon in which sailors 
have obtained the character for being pre-eminent, and which some 
appear to think are features inseparable from the calling. Still, by 
far the best parts of the work are to be met with after the Captain 
is upon sea, a pruof itself of the sort of idiosyncracy which is created 
in those long accustomed to the briny element, to the world of 
waters. Besides the tiresome monotony and coarseness of sailors’ 
yarns, we must charge our author with the sin of taking without 
leave or acknowledgment many thoughts, incidents, and characters 
from the sketches of other writers. Still there is much characteristic 
dialogue, some strongly-contrasted situations and actors, not only 
among the crew but the officers: but from the yarny style, the 
backs and forwards of the speakers, the literal minuteness of the de- 
tails and explanations, it is impossible in a narrow space to present 
intelligible or sufficiently illustrative samples. We first give the 
scene where an accident befalls a mast-head midshipman :— 


«© ¢ Maintopmast head there !’ hailed Leatherlungs, in the subdued tone 
usually assumed on such occasions. ‘Sir!’ was the shrill and ready 
response. ‘Come down, young gentleman. Come down, Mr. Darcy.’ 
‘« Ay, ay, sir,’ rejoined Darcy, in accents which at once indicated a feeling 
of gratitude for his unlooked-for release, With the same spirit of alacrity 
with which he had gone aloft, the youngster now descended the topmast 
and lower rigging, the chaplain all the while watching the boy in his 
rapid run down the ratling of the shrouds, At length when the lad had 
descended within afew feet of the quarter-deck hammock-rails, his 
parent's cherished letter, which had been placed in the pocket of his 
unbuttoned jacket, accidently slipped out; and the youngster, endeavour- 
ing in an over-reached effort to regain it, lost his balance, and, with the 
weather-roll of the ship, fell from the lower shrouds. ‘* Good God!’ ex- 
claimed the parson,‘ the boy’s overboard !’ Startled by the heavy splash 
heard in the water, as he stood on the gangway, with his back turned to 
the main rigging, the gentle Giles exclaimed,‘ Bless my soul! I do 
verily believe that somebody has fallen overboard.’ ‘ Seeing’s believing,’ 
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said Leatherlungs, who flew like lightning forward on the forecastle, to 
let go the maintop bow-line, with a view of backing the main-yard, and 
ship’s way through the water. ‘ Giles, Giles! let go the lee main-brace,’ 
bellowed the first lieutenant from the forecastle. Giles, who, touching 
all matters of ‘ Reports,’ was punctilious even to a fault, had already 
entered the cabin, for the laudable purpose of ‘ reporting’ to the captain, 
‘A man overboard!’ The confined brace was, however, disengaged 
from its cleat by the chaplain on the poop, who instantaneously, on letting 
it go, sprang to the lee-quarter cutter, to clear her for lowering. Here, 
however, his alacrity, ere he reached the fife-rail leading to the suspended 
buat, met, indeed, with unexpected obstruction. ‘ Musn’t go into that 
boat, sir,’ cried the sentinel, who had been recently placed over the painted 
cutter, at the same time pulling the chaplain back by the skirt of his coat. 
‘ Inhuman monster!’ ejaculated Lawrence, ‘ is it your object to cause loss 
of life?’ ‘I knows my orders, sir.’ Regardless of all orders, Lawrence 
again essayed to enter the boat; but the bare bayonet presented to his 
breast compelled him to forego his purpose. In a second he sprang to the 
weather side of the poop to clear away the boat which was suspended to 
the davits on the opposite quarter; but here his quick sight was scared by 
another objection. The boat was under repair; several streaks had been 
removed from her bottom. In this state it was manifest that, if lowered, 
she would fill and founder: neither was oar, nor mast, nor spar left in 
the boat. The life-buoy, it is true, had been cut away by the sentinel to 
leeward; but this drifted in the ship’s wake, widely away from the strug- 
gling youth. To Lawrence the sight of the poor boy buffeting the tops of 
the white-headed waves (for a cross sea was fast getting up) was not to 
be borne. The look of terror depicted in Darcy’s face wrung the heart 
of his friend, across whose mind flashed many distracting images: he 
thought of the gallant boy contending in vain with his fate, of the bereaved 
mother, and her wild outcries for her lost and only son; of her subsequent 
dumb despair, and longing for death, because the only being that alone 
had reconciled her to life had perished. Such ideas were torment, and he 
instantly resulved to save the youth or be lost with him. His coat was 
already thrown off, and he was about to plunge headlong into the tumbling 
sea, when the timely voice of the same sentinel, who had seemed to him 
such an inhuman monster, checked his resolve. ‘ For God’s sake! sir, 
don’t attempt it—the jolly-boat—the jolly boat, sir’ The suggestion was 
enough. Meanwhile the second lieutenant, who had returned from the 
Important service of arousing his commander from his siesta, had already, 
Im Conjunction with the Irish waister who had been standing at the ‘ lee- 
wheel,’ repaired to the poop for the purpose of lowering the jolly-boat 
Suspended at the stern. Where, may it be asked, was a quartermaster at 
the conn? Contrary to the custom observed in well-regulated vessels of 
war, the quartermaster at the conn had forsaken his station, and without 
awaiting his regular relief had shouldered his hammock, and borne it 
below to the cable tier. Lawrence (and be it observed, that this was the 
third boat he had thought to clear and lower), had already entered the 
‘jolly,’ and had cast adrift her gripes and confining gear, when the Irish 
waister, in his haste and anxiety to ‘ clear for running the foremost fall,” 
accidentally, though awkwardly would be nearer to the truth, threw off 
from the belaying cleat the turns of the tackle by which the boat's bow 
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was suspended. By this accident the poor parson was precipitated head. 
long into the sea, and the boat was ultimately swamped under the stern of 
the ship. No-sooner had Lawrence risen to the surface of the water, and 
had recovered from the shock of his lofty fall, than he was seen breasting the 
surge, and making his way for the sinking youth. Until the noise and 
confusion afloat had drowned his voice, distinctly was he heard hailing 
and cheering Darcy in his danger. ‘Hold up, hold up, my boy! I’m 
coming to your aid! Fear not ;—don't tire yourself;—try and tread the 
water. ‘That’sa fine fellow! ‘There’sa brave boy!’ ‘A fine fellow!’ 
exclaimed the Irish waister, who had distinctly heard the chaplain’s words 
in the water. ‘ By Jagers, a finer feller never sot fut afloat nor yer same 
self, Larking Larry. Bad luck to the fall, it flew so fast, it fairly fired 
my hands.’ And now thundered forth the mandate of the first lieutenant, 
‘Turn the hands up, out yawl! Where's the boson? Good God! 
where’s Mr. Brown?’ Mr. Brown had deserted the forecastle to ‘ freshen 
his nip’ in the fore-cockpit. * By the Immaculate Man, if a life's lost,I’ll 
break that skulking, lubberly boson!’ ‘A man overboard! A man over- 
board !’ vociferated the timbered-toed cook, stooping his body downward 
over the main-deck combings of the fore-hatchway, his unbending wooded 
leg pointing straight upwards in the air. The hue and cry increased on 
the lower deck:—‘ A man overboard! A man overboard !’ resounded 
fore and aft the ship; seaman and marines were tumbling over the stray 
hammocks strewed upon the different decks, while others were running 
up the ladders in the greatest confusion. ‘Silence! silence! Good 
heaven! silence!’ ejaculated the first lieutenant, in a voice of thunder, 
‘Clear away the yawl; up wi’ the stays, and down wi’ the yard tackles, 
O! you Mister Brown! You’re a precious boson, indeed! Where were 
you, sir, that you were not to be found toturn the handsup? No reply, 
sir,—silence !’ Confusion was now rendered ‘ worse confounded’ by the 
official interference of the drowsy captain. ‘ What ! somebody overboard ? 
Cut away—cut away the life-buoy abaft. Mr. Leatherlungs, Mr. Lea- 
therlungs, what’s the use of the quarter-boats, sir?’ Leatherlungs made 
no reply. He was better employed. At length the boat on the booms 
was hoisted out, and a willing crew was soon seen pulling away with 
might and main astern of the ship. ‘ Mast head there !’ hailed the first 
lieutenant : ‘ point to the men in the water.’ ‘ They sces ’em, sir, in the 
yawl. She’s steering right for’em.’ The excitement of the spectators 
already crowded on the poop had now risen to a painful height. Darcy’s 
youth—his intelligence—his amiable disposition, and general amenity of 
manner—flashed upon the mind of every man who thought of the poor 
boy in his peril; whilst the noble intrepidity of the parson, who evidently 
was resolved to share his danger, and who had long stood in the new and 
almost anomalous position of * pet of the people,’ was the admiration of all 
around. ‘Mr. Lawrence,’ said the signal-man, who with his glass to his 
eye had already placed himself in the mizen-top, watching the movements 
of the parson in the water, ‘ Mr. Lawrence, sir, has just closed wi’ the 
young gemman. There !—no—yes—yes, sir—there! there!—he’s got 
him !—he has him! holdin’ him up by the hair o’ the head.’ ‘ Bravo, 
Larry!’ simultaneously burst from several voices on the poop, ‘ what a 
chap!’ The bowman of the boat had already thrown in his oar, and now 
was seen * the row-out of all,’ and a couple of stout topmen bending their 
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bodies over the gunnel of the yawl, and grappling with Lawrence, and 
his apparently lifeless load. ‘All right,’ said Leatherlungs, rubbing his 
hands, with a countenanee beaming with delight. Sir Montague retired 
to his cabin. ‘The steward had announced ‘ coffee.’ ” 


The author brings out Sir Montague’s character to the life, and 
handles the varzety with just ridicule. He happens to be a weak 
self-conceited creature,—a simpering dandy captain, who being an 
M. P. and his vote at the command of the Minister, is always kept 
on Channel service. | 

We now give the principal points of a sick sailor’s confession who 
had sent for the chaplain, in anticipation of death. ‘The man is in 
a very desponding state, intimates that certain things burden his 
conscience, while the spiritual adviser encourages him and promises, 
if possible, to afford him relief :— 


«<* Bless yer comfort-talkin’ tongue! I well know’d ye was never the 
man to refuse a helpin’ hand to a feller-cretur in trouble—I was sartin ye 
wasn’t. Ah, Mr. Lawrence,’ he added, with increased emphasis, ‘ there 
isn’t a man or boy aboard, no, not even a soger in the ship, as wouldn’t 
go—go by ‘No expletives, Potter,’ exclaimed Lawrence, ‘ reveal 
to me, without any reserve, every circumstance connected with your 
troubles. Conceal nothing. Consider me your best friend.’ ‘ Well, sir, 
if I must reveal all, without any presarve, I thinks I can’t do better than 
begin with the lightest first. Well, then, first an’ foremost, sir,’ pro- 
ceeded Paul, ‘I wishes to ax ye, sir, if ye thinks as the heavin’ a contrairry 
cat overboard much of a crime?’ ‘Cruelty to animals,’ responded the 
parson, endeavouring to suppress a smile, ‘I have ever deprecated.’— 
‘There it is, Mr. Lawrence. No one knows the tortur it brings to my 
mind at night. I sometimes thinks I feels the cretur’s claws clingin’ to 
my hot head, an’ every now an’ again as if she was scrapin’ and scratchin’” 
a hole in my burnin’ brain.’ ” 





Well, all the outs and ins having been told about the slaying of 
Crappo’s cat, and the chaplain having risen from his seat to leave the 
sick man, thinking, of course, that it was only for more important 
disclosures that he had been called, he is interrupted thus ; ‘* Lord 
love ye, Mr. Lawrence, don’t leave me yet, my worst troubles I’ve 
yet to tell. 


“* Well, sir, what I wants now to know is, whether you thinks it much 
of asin when a man, leavin’ the station, stops his lot.’ *‘ What do you 
mean? I understand you not,’ replied Lawrence, affecting ignorance of 
Potter’s question. ‘Why, when a man’s obligated to splice another in 
another place.’ ‘Surely, Potter, you don’t mean to insinuate that you 
have committed bigamy?’ ‘Committed what, sir? ‘ Why, I trust that 
you have not married more than one wife.’ ‘I am sorry to say, sir, I’ve 
been obligated to splice four in my time.’ ‘ Four!’ exclaimed the parson, 
in surprise. * Yes, sir; they would have me, whether or no.’ ‘Why, you 
must be a fancy man with the women. ‘Is’pose I must, sir.’ ‘ But 
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surely you do not mean to say that they are all living!’ ‘I dun know, sir 
can’t exactly say. In course, the one as now gets her lot is well and 
hearty ; but they tells me she in Barbadoes, and the tother in Halifax, are 
both sot up in business, and doin’ well.’ ‘Which did you marry first ?’ 
‘The Creole, sir. She was as nicea craft as ever ye clapt eyes on, Mr. 
Lawrence. She was indeed, sir. She used to bum-boat the ship. She 
took a fancy to me ’cause I used to hand her traps in and out of the boat, 
and listen to her coloured talk atwixt the guns on the main deck. It comed 
on very suddenly, sir. The thing was clinched in acrack. ‘Take care 
of yourself, for sake of Sal,’ says she, one evenin’, as I sees her into the 
boat as takes her ashore. ‘Take care, Poll,’ says she (for she always called 
me Poll), givin’ me a squeeze of the fist, as told more nor she meant her 
tongue to tell. Well, sir, the next mornin’ she brings me off from the 
shore a bran new beautiful length of black riband to tie my tie, shovin’ into 
my fist at the same time as nice a case of combs as ever ran through the 
hair of man. ‘ Keep dat,’ says she, ‘for sake of Sal. Make you tink o’ 
Sal when ever ye combs yer hair. Ah!’ says she, heavin’ a heavy sigh, ‘I 
do nothin’ but tink of you, Poll, all de blessed night.’ ‘ And,’ says I, ‘I 
does nothin’ but think of you, Sal, all the blessed morn’.’ ‘ You say so, 
Poll? Then both tink o’ t’other.’ ‘So it seems, Sal,’ says I. * Well, 
s’pose, Poll, we tink both all the same as one.’ ‘I’ve no objection, Sal,’ 
says I, ‘though we makes two o’ the thing; so if you thinks as I does, 
we'll soon clinch the concarn.’ ‘Nice man,’ says she: ‘such nice lub- 
locks,’ says she, running her fingers through these bere hanks o’ hair. 
When a craft, Mr. Lawrence, comes to fiddle with a fellow’s hair, there’s 
nothin’ else for it Jeft, but to shove the ring on her finger.’ The parson 
had great difficulty in repressing his tendency to laugh outright. But it 
was his business to look grave, and he accordingly mastered his features. 
* But how came you to lose this first wife?’ ‘I didn’t lose her, sir: she 
lost herself. When we leaves the station, ’stead of followin’ the ship, she 
prefars to follow the sogers. So, in course, sir, I’d nothin’ else for it left 
but to knock off her lot. Doesn’t ye think she desarved it, sir?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
returned Lawrence; ‘but that did not justify you in marrying another 
while she was living.’ * Must lot to some one, you know, sir.’ ‘ This is 
against all law, divine and human, Potter.’ ‘ That’s just what I was afeard 
of. I only wanted to have it from your own lips, sir. But, you see, sir, 
the second would have me, as well as the first.’ ‘ Where did you pick her 
up?’ ‘At Halifax, sir. She, too, took a fancy to my tie, and had me 
afore I well know’d where I was. Fan was a cunninger craft nor Sal; 
she was as jealous asa she tiger. Moreover, sir, she was som’et like 
Crappo’s cat,—had a nasty way of using her claws. So, in course, when 
we was ordered home, I forgots to lot Fan.’ ‘ You should never have 
lotted to her at all,’ observed the parson. ‘I wishes I’d never a-seed her. 
‘Well, goon. I’m bound to hear you.’ ‘ Well, sir, we gets to the Cove 
of Cork, and there I takes up withathird. The Irish girls, you know, 
Mr. Lawrence, have such terrible tongues—such coaxing winnin’ ways 
with ’em.’ ‘So I understand,’ rejoined the clergyman. ‘* You may de- 
pend on it, sir, they’d weather on a knowin’er man nor me. Once they 
comes to bring their talk to bear on a body, there’s no refusin’ em :—s0, 
you see, sir, luggin’ me along to the Holy Ground, Biddy soon gets the 
priest to do the job,’ ‘ Worse and worse!’ exclaimed the chaplain. ‘ Lord 
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help me !’ was the ejaculation of the penitent. ‘Ah! woman’s, sir, the Hi 
ruin o’ man.” ‘ Then why did you take a fourth?’ ‘ Couldn’t help it, sir. 
When once you get in the way o’ the thing, you can’t, can’t help it ; and . 
you'd say so too, sir, if you once gota glimpse o’ Bet.’ ‘A glimpse of | 
who?’ ‘SheasI lots to now. She’s the best o’ the bunch; and that’s 
the reason,’ he added pettishly, ‘ that the poor thing must lose her turn, as 
well as the t’other three. But, if I only gets over this here beggarly bago, 
I’Jl never forsake she,—no, that I won’t—never, Bet!’ ‘This emotion, , 
Potter, does you credit,’ returned the parson; ‘ but I wish it had been 1 
manifested for your first wife, who is now living, instead of your last, how- | 
ever amiable she may be.’ ‘I see, Mr. Lawrence, you likes the Creoles— 
nice-built craft. None of your wall-sided wenches.’ ‘ Nonsense Potter ! 
we are met on serious business. 1am surprised at your levity. I shall 
Jeave you,’ continued Lawrence, rising to retire, but all the time laughing 
in his sleeve. ‘I axes your pardon; I does, indeed, Mr. Lawrence. I 
meant no manner of offence. I can’t spare ye yet,—indeed I[ can’t, sir; 
the worst is still to come.’ ‘I’m sorry to hear it, Potter. I can’t conceive 
anything more reprehensible than deception toward the sex. But if your 
conscience is still further burdened, I must insist on your adopting a more 
solemn demeanour. Jokes do not become a man in your situation.’ ‘ Ah, 
it’s no joke, sir, I promise you,’ said Potter, mistaking the admonition of 
the chaplain; ‘and you would say so too, sir, if you only seed the 
same. ‘The bell exactly struck three in the middle watch, when it first ) 
hung over my hammock.’ ‘ What?’ ‘The white skeleton hand, sir. It 
held the broken bit of the same stone. ‘The more I shuts my eyes to shut 
it out, the more closer it seemed to come. Oh! it was a horrid sight, sir. 
The prespiration dropped from my forehead like the dripping of a wet swab.’ j 
‘To what do you allude?’ ‘ Do ye ’members, sir, the time as we drops | 
down to St. Helen’s, to avoid the court martial at Spithead?’ ‘I do.’ | 
‘You knows Mr. Leatherlungs would send a boat a-shore for holy-stones ?” i 
‘Yes, remember the circumstance.’ ‘I was coxswain of the yaw, sir. | 
| 





ee 





Mr. Leagur had charge of the boat. Young Mr. Darcy was with us, too; 
a nice-mannered young gentleman he is. We takes a parcel o’ top-mauls 
with us, to smash the stones. ‘ Well,’ says Mr. Leagur, speaking to the | 
boat’s crew, ‘ bear a hand, boys, and fill the boat, and I'll give ye a gallon | 
orum when we gets back to the ship.’ Well, ‘ Will’s the word,’ says | 
Short—him as we calls Slashin? Sam—‘ follow me,’ says Sam; ‘I’ll soon | 
shew ye the way to fill the boat.’ Well, upon this we takes the topmauls, | 
an’ all but the boat-keeper follows in the wake o’ Sam; while Mr. Leagur | 
an’ young Mr. Darcy takes a couple o’ ship’s muskets, an’ goes a-shootin’ | 
another way.’ ‘Well, sir, after working a traverse inland a short half 
mile or so, we falls in witha churchyard clear of alivin’ soul. ‘* Here we 
has ’em,’ says Sam ; ‘here’s anest on’em!’ says he. ‘ If wedoesn’t soon 
fill the boat now, then there’s never no snakes in Virginny. Remember 
the gallon o’ rum, my boys,’ says Sam, flingin’ himself, topmaul and all, on 
the top of a tombstone clear o’ grass. ‘Smash away, my sons,—here’s 
holy-stones enough,’ says Sam, ‘ for every ship in the sarvus.’ An’ with 
that we falls to a-breakin’ the carved stones, an’ carries away more nor a 
couple o’ tons of broken bits, with all sot o’ letters on ’em, large an’ small, 
gilt an’ black.’ * Why, this was nothing less than sacrilege, Potter,’ 
observed the reverend gentleman. ‘Ah! yes, sir, if it wasn’t, I wouldn’t 
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‘ave seed what I did in the middle watch.’ ‘ What did you see? . * The 
most frightfullest thing as ever tortur’d the sight o' mortal man, 
sound was hardly out o’ the third bell, when a white, bony, shrivelled hand 
hangs over my hammock, clinchin’ in its fist the feller piece of the broken 
bit ; the same dientical bit as I’ve so long been a’ tryin’ to grind out on the 
torturin’ words‘ In memory of;’ but no; neither dry-rubbin’ nor wet. 
stonin’ can start a single letter. They seems to stick to the stones, as if 
detarmined to remind me of my wicked deed. And then, this here ghost 
of a hand facin’ me wi’ the t’other bit as carried on it the full-starin’ name 
o’ the Christian soul it kivered. Ah! Ann Dobbs! Ann Dobbs!’ sighed 
Potter ; ‘I’ll never forget yer frightful fist !’ ‘This unloading of your con- 
science cannot fail to be beneficial to you,’ said Lawrence. ‘ You will 
sleep happier for it to-night; and I think we shall not find you to-morrow, 
like a reef-point, dangling down from the topsail-yard. Good afternoon, 
Compose yourself.’ ‘Heaven bless you, sir!’ ejaculated the penitent Pot. 
ter. ‘1 feel myself another man already.’ ” 


This is one of the best scenes in the work, and we doubt not of 
its yielding frequent and hearty laughter ‘‘ aboard ship ;” but for 
our parts, who have abundance of more attractive reading and who 
are not much moved by the jargon and reminiscences of the service, 
we shall be well contented to go without any more of the same sort 
of stuff for many months to come. 





Art. III.—Cogitations of a Vagabond, by authority of the King’s Co- 
mission, during the Occupation of Paris, and subsequently. Col- 
lated by the Author of ‘‘ Frank Orsy,” and Dedicated to his Friends 
in the Army. London: Boone. 1838, 


Tue author of these sketches cannot be complimented in regard to 
the title he has prefixed to his book ; Vagabond being a term taken 
in malam partem, and anything but indicative of a reminiscent 
gentleman, who, beginning with Napoleon’s elopement from Elba, 
brings his sketches down to the current year in his glances at France, 
But that our readers may apprehend the meaning, as applied 
by him of the word in question, we quote the last sentence of his 
Preface, in which he says, ‘* The title chosen by the writer will be 
sufficiently understood by readers generally ; those non-military, will 
guess that it means a fractional part of ‘ The Standing Army,’ 
which, in opposition to its formal appellation, is constantly moving 
about per terra marique.” So then the “ Vagabond” who already 
shews himself to be full of conceits, and fond of affected methods of 
expressing simple and plain facts, is one of those who “ have seen 3 
little service,” and who charged with the recollections of the mess- 
room, the parade, and foreign countries, especially French scenes, 
at this late hour furnishes his quota to the vast mass of similar light 


yet interesting narratives and journals that have for years been before 
the public. 
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We do not, however, receive his contribution thanklessly ; for 
although the ground traversed by him has been often occupied and 
described, it is yet so important and engaging as to be welcome when- 
ever shown in a new picture; whilst we must accord to the author 
his due, and intimate that he has thrown some new light, especially 
as regards certain military traits, upon passages that have often 
been painted. He is to be sure too affected, too much given to say 
things which are clever but studied, and to be smart in the use of 
French phrases, and hackneyed quotations from the most popular 
writers. Still, he is never dull; his narrative is always in motion, 
or relieved by reflections, though superficial, yet sufficiently cha- 
racteristic to be always acceptable; while his numerous anecdotes 
are well and illustratively inserted. We shall immediately let it be 
seen and felt that the volume will very well repay a perusal, and 
agreeably occupy an hour now and then. 

It appears to us that our author has given not only a faithful 
picture of Buonaparte’s reception in France, especially in Paris, 
after his escape from Elba, but that he has probed some of the hid- 
den sources of the great sensation that was created by the unex- 
pected invasion. It is true that the Emperor had a wonderful gift 
of attaching people to himself, independent of the enthusiastic recol- 
lections that were concentrated on his return, and as his reception 
testified at Grenoble, Lyons, and other towns on his march to the 
capital. But Paris is France, and on his arrival there, he was un- 
deceived on many points, and much of his air-castle levelled to the 
ground. Hear the present writer in part on this subject :-— 


“The metropolis was, in fact, surprised. Paris is not like another city, 
it contains a swarming population, who knew not how to direct their own 
emotions. In another place it is said, ‘Paris was secretly influenced by 
the faction, at whose head was Fouché.’ Now, without waiting to dissect 
the brilliant metaphor of a floating population that does not know its own 
emotions, or taking time to notice the influence of Fouché’s éasl, I shall 
venture to give a very simple and plain reason why the Parisians were not 
rejoiced to see their former friend. Every one, the least conversant with 
the character of the French, knows that they are a penurious people, and 
that all their modes of living and habits have a tendency that way. They 
are not commercial ; the only business that is carried on with any vigour is 
that the Stock Exchange, in which women, as well as men, used formerly 
to dabble, and its charm arises solely from its affinity to gambling. Even 
those who are engaged in mercantile pursuits seldom follow them up beyond 
a certain point, when they either purchase into the funds, or sink their 
money in a rente Viagére. The absence of any rule of primogeniture, at 
first sight, would be supposed to give a stimulus to their efforts, but it does 
not seem to be the case. A man with a large family, sees it is a hopeless 
affair to give them all an independence ; he therefore terminates his reflec- 
tions on this point, by taking care of number one. 

“The Scotch have the character of being excellent economists, but they 
cannot hold the candle to the French. It is well known in Paris that it is 
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cheaper in the depth of winter to go to the pit in the theatres, than to’git 
at home and burn wood; hence the ‘love of the drama!’ For the same 
reason, at the same time of the year, as many people are to be found in the 
streets as in summer, but more particularly in the corridors, passages, and 
bazars. In the latter there is generally a stove, which has great attrac. 
tions; they take a warm and pass on. Hundreds of the most respectable 
families in Paris have calculated the expense of fuel, and keeping a cook, 
against dining at a restaurateur’s, and the balance being found in favour of 
the latter, will at once account for the apparent neglect of domestic comfort, 
and the appearance of so many well-dressed females in all the coffee- houses 
of the capital. Children, even of tender years, join in this vagabond life; 
while the servant of all-work is left at home to blow on her fingers, and 
eat bread and butter out of the pockets of her apron, diversified sometimes 
with a little soupe matgre, concocted of pumpkin and skim milk, with any 
crust that may have been found too hard for her masticators, and which 
she cooks by bursting her cheeks over a few wretched embers left on the 
hearth. 

‘* These people, with an instinctive feeling, figured to themselves the 
return of the allied armies to Paris, hine dle lachryme ;—with habits 
and modes of living such as I have described, it may not be wondered at 
that the Parisians found neither recreation or amusement in feeding hordes 
of hungry Russians and Prussians, at the rate of six meals a day, with wine 
and tobacco.’ ” 


This view of the case is corroborated by some anecdotes. Young 
Platoff, who was billetted in the hotel of Madame Junot, used, in 
the preceding year, to turn into her fine white sheets, boots, spurs, 
and all. At the same time his appetite was insatiable, and being 
accustomed to train oil, bullock’s liver, and saw-dust rusks, could 
not be affected by a dose of tartar emetic, which by stealth was given 
him to work a reformation and teach a lesson. The alarm which 
the likelihood created that Paris would again have the Allies and 
such visitants upon them as the above worthy, and who, it was 
reasonable to believe, would not be so tender in their dealings as on 
the former occasion, were it in regard to nothing but the recovery of 
the works of art, that had hitherto keen spared, operated potently 
upon the national fears and the national vanity. And where were 
Buonaparte’s wife and child, where the troop of accustomed marshals 
and courtiers to await his nod? ‘The reception given him by the 
canaille, and the confidence he was obliged to repose in men many 
of whom he had never tried, are described by our author from the 
reports of eye-witnesses to have been more than the founder of 
dynasties could encounter, without manifesting the signs of alarm or 
vexation. ‘‘ My French friend described the appearance of Na- 
poleon’s countenance, at the reception of the deputation from the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, with an offer of service to defend Paris 
during the absence of the army, to be of that green and livid 
hue that sometimes accompanies the extremes of fear, or de- 
spondency.” 
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We have already intimated that our author devotes a good num- 
ber of his sketches to military affairs, and that he appears to us to 
produce sometimes new lights upon particular points. With regard 
to the early employment of the enemy’s cavalry at Waterloo, take 
the following strictures as a specimen of the novelties referred to :— 


«It was at the same time, a subject of wonder, particularly among 
military men, that at Waterloo Buonaparte had put in his cavalry so early 
in the action, contrary to general practice, and his own in particular. It 
was thought, that it might have been out of bravado, he having been 
supposed destitute of that arm. The effect of surprise might have gone 
a great way in enhancing the value of an attack of that nature; but this 
fault (for fault it was), 1 have had, from guod authority, attributed to 
Ney. He had seen what he thought a favourable moment for a charge 
of cavalry, and ordered one division to perform it; but this movement 
drew on the whole body of dragoons and cuirassiers, ¢/s furent entrainés, 
as the French expressed it. 

« Our light cavalry could not be well supposed capable of resisting the 
momentum ; and, in fact, the cuirassiers gained the plateau, and there 
discovered our infantry in squares: they thus became, as I may say im- 

licated in front of the fight, and there were no means afterwards of 
withdrawing them. They found, however, the squares to be of castiron, 
no simple hammering would make them malleable. Those brave men 
did, however, all that lay in their power, they returned over and over 
again to the charge; so often, indeed, that their faces individually be- 
came familiar to our men, who used to say, ‘ here comes the jokers in the 
steel jackets again.’ Many old soldiers in the rear-rank, who had taken 
steady and deliberate aim at their mounted enemies, within 20 or 30 
yards, were extremely surprised to see them still keep their seats on 
horseback ; and the morning after the battle, they set up some of the 
bodies of these jokers that had been shot in the head, or sabred, to ascer- 
tain whether they were actually fire-proof. They did not recollect, that 
the man being in motion, the slightest angle of the cuirass would cause 
the ball to deflect. | 

“The cuirassiers were always on former occasions kept in hand, to act 
in the crisis of a battle ; and when infantry were shaken by fire of artil- 
lery, or from other cause, their charge must indeed have been most for- 
midable; at Waterloo their force was rendered nugatory, from being 
applied at the wrong time. Ney did everything he could to repair the 
error, and fought on foot with the infantry of the guard with all the cou- 
rage of a devoted soldier, but it was too late. 

“In a French account I have seen of the battle it says, that taking away 
Grouchy’s corps, and subtracting the division that was placed en potence, 
to oppose the advance of Bulow on the right, there were only 40,000 men 
Opposed to the British line towards the close of the action. He ought to 
have added, that, at the commencement of the action the day before, 
there were not more than 30,000 British soldiers in line, diminished vastly 
in numbers at the period he alludes to, and that at least one half of these 
were young and untried combatants, who were in fire for the first time.” 


Respecting the advance of the allies towards Paris after the battle 
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of Waterloo, although our author dors not give a diary of marches 
he yet notes some incidents. A few of these incidents particularly 
regard the Prussian plunderings and wanton spoliations, of which 
the Duke of Wellington spoke before the committee of military in. 
quiry with firmness. It is well known that his Grace’s animad. 
versions drew forth the anger of Van Grollman, the Prussian gene. 
ral; but who was in the right? Take a portion of our author's 
testimony. 


“T was quartered at a farm-house about a mile from Peronne, towards 
the east. The Prussians had marched on a parallel route, but had sent 
their feelers in this direction. There were only in the house an old 
woman and the farmer himself. He took me round his now empty yard, 
told me that the Prussians had taken all his horses, three cows, and four 
hundred head of poultry. Some sheep that had been out in a distant 
field had escaped, and, with an air of mystery, he showed me where they 
were ; concealed in a small out-house, crammed in together in a hot 
summer day, with all their wool on, it must have been a sheepish block- 
hole of Calcutta. 

‘‘Our men had gone into the large barn allotted for them, and were 
‘shaking the dust off their shoes;’ I had also gone up stairs to perform 
my own ablutions, when my landlord came running up, exclaiming, ‘ Af, 
Monsieur, Votla les Prusstens encore. I put on my coat and descended, 
expecting to find a detachment drawn up, but it was only a brace of hus- 
sars. ‘They rode into the yard without seeing any one, and were evi- 
dently surprised at the appearance of a red coat. One of them whocould 
speak a little French, said that it was a patrole in search of deserters. I 
looked to see if the spokesman had any chevron or mark of authority, 
which he had not, and I immediately, for patroles, read patrogues, come 
for plunder. I said there were no deserters there, and that they need not 
stay; they marched off with very bad grace, to the great delight of the 
farmer, who had begun to tremble for his woolly friends in the black 
hole. 

‘The Prussians, as I said before, had been marching on the road from 
Maubeuge to Laon, but they edged down towards our line, and a little 
beyond Peronne we came on their track, which no one could mistake: 
window shutters and doors thrown off the hinges, the glass broken, the 
beds ripped up, papers and clothes torn in fragments, and all the marks 
attending the progress of an unbridled soldiery, while nothing four-footed 
was left in the place, except the dogs. At Conchy les Pots, they had even 
taken away the post-horses, and several travellers were becalmed in con- 
sequence. I believe Louis the 18th was detained here for some time on 
that account.” 


To the Prussian excuse that they had to settle a heavy account 
of injuries, this reply is given :— | 


“ Very true; but had not the Austrians and Russians equal cause of 
complaint? The former had seen her provinces torn from her, her 
armies annihilated, her capital occupied, the same contributions; and if 
there was no Queen insulted, there was one of the daughters of the prow 
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house of Hapsburgh given up as a breeder of young Buonapartes. 
Russia had one of her capitals burned, and the whole intermediate space 
between that and her frontier destroyed, and left desolate. To be sure, 
she had her revenge on the spot; but Prussia also partook of this; the 
defection of the Corpsd’ Yorck, was equally fatal to the fortunes of Buona- 
parte, as his subsequent loss of the Saxon army at Leipsic: they also 
picked up some little bits of revenge in 1813, and after they passed the 
Rhine at Kaub, not to say anything of being in the enemy’s capital in 
1814. These might have been enough. Retaliation in war is, in gene- 
ral, a bad and cruel principle, as each party goes on enhancing in repri- 
sals, until it terminates in that pleasing state of affairs that now exists in 
Spain, where the men, after mutilation, are put to death in cold blood, as 
prisoners, and the throats of women cut, to keep them company.” 


Paris in 1815, and as seen and visited frequently since after 
various intervals by our author, becomes, throughout the greater 
part of his work, the subject of the present recorded impressions,— 
these impressions being of an extremely miscellaneous kind, and 
derived from all manner of sights, fashions, amusements, &c. &c., 
but seldom or never going beyond the surface. 

Before arriving in the capital, and _ still to speak of the compara- 
tive conduct and character of the Prussian and the British when 
marching through da belle France in triumph, we shall just state, 
that, according to our author’s account, no sooner had the whirlwind 
of the former passed away, than the people and peasantry who had 
fled from their homes returned, and those who remained hegan to 
repair their damaged property, although the latter army had not yet 
come up. It certainly was flattering to our soldiers, and to our 
country, when people whose nation had been so long at war with the 
humbled country, were hailed with the cry of Vivent les Anglois ! 
And we believe the hearty welcome was not abused. From that 
moment the sympathies of the two nations have gradually been 
strengthened and more closely reciprocated as time has sped, the 
last mighty interchange of the kind having received its impulse 
when Marshal Soult recently visited England. 

We must, whilst still at some distance from Paris, let our author 
be heard in respect of the comparative rural characteristics of the 
two countries whose long opposed inhabitants have at length become 
friends. He says— 


_ “ Nothing, perhaps, can shew the patriotism of the French ina stronger 
light, than their imagining their country to be handsome. Strangers 
look about with endless curiosity, without finding /a belle France any- 
where but in books. I took a view from the ramparts of Peronne, with 
a most extensive horizon, and nothing was to be seen in the whole circle 
but an extended space of waving corn, only intersected by the long lines 
of road, planted with trees which at a distance appeared rather black than 
green. The view was certainly rich with produce ready for the harvest, 
but nothing in it, not even a hill, to give it any character of beauty, such 
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as we attach to the country. We might as well call the Isle of Thanet 
beautiful. 

“ I rather think that we give too rigid a translation, in supposing the 
term applied to the whole country. In general, very few Frenchmen 
know, or care much about the country, or sylvan scenery, and when they 
say belle France, it is Paris and its environs they mean. To do justice, 
however, the rivers in France are much finer, and even more picturesque 
than our own; the Rhone, the Loire, and even the Seine, are more beau. 
tiful for a lung extent than any ofour rivers. Indeed, although this 
country boasts of almost every variety of rural beauty, the large rivers 
have little of it in their course in that respect ;—the Severn, and one of 
its adjuncts, the Wye, perhaps the most; but their beauties are dimmed 
by the muddy water that flows in them, which looks like pea soup. The 
waters of the Seine are of a green silvery shade, and nearly clear through 
all their course ; and there can be no comparison between the scenery 
from Havre to Rouen, and that of the Thames, as far upwards as Green- 
wich.” 


If the Prussians earned anything but an enviable name in the 
course of their march to the capital, Blucher does not seem to have 
been ambitious after Parisian favour, when he became established in 
the Metropolis :— 


“The first think that caused ‘ a sensation’ in the capital was the war 
contribution, levied by Blucher, ofa million of francs. The prefect of 
the Seine was taken aback at this peremptory summons; he hummed and 
hawed, but it was no use; he must either make the natives fork out, or 
he himself take a summer jaunt to Gorlitz in Silesia. ‘The cash was soon 
forthcoming, and was paid to the Prussian army. The officers had a gay 
time of it, living at free quarters, with their proportion of this contribution 
as pocket money. If they complained of not having had their revenge 
last year, this one surely made up for it. The next hint that the Paris- 
lans received from their guests was the report that the Pont de Jena was 
to be destroyed, by order of Blucher. Consternation was evident on 
every face, when it was ascertained that the miners had begun their 
labours. The people were not only proud of itas a memorial of a splendid 
victory, but as one of the finest works of modern art in the capital. I 
believe it is one of the first specimens of a stone bridge without a hog 
back ; the road way is quite level. Waterloo bridge is exactly on the 
same plain, but a more magnificent scale. 

“ The Emperor of Ruesia, by his intercession, saved the structure from 
its intended doom, and by that means much increased his own popularity. 
Not only was he surrounded by crowds, really grateful for this act, but 
many followed him in the streets, making his name a cloak for the out- 
pouring of their own feelings in favour of Buonaparte. They shouted as 
they went, ‘ Vive ’Empereur! Vive [’Empereur!’ and when they 
saw any agent of the police looking hard at them, they drawled out 
* Alezandre.’” 


Our author had an opportunity of observing Louis XVIII. one 
morning in the Chapel of the Tuilleries, whose walk he describes to 
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have been laborious like that of a penguin, or lame duck ; he seemed 
so much fatigued in getting along a gallery as to be glad to seize the 
arms of the chair that was to receive him. He was as swollen and 
rotten as another sovereign, now no more, who might be named. 

Of the Duke de Berri we quote an anecdote, who, we are told, 
even amongst the first things of the restoration, set out on an in- 
spection of all the royal chases and forests, with a view of future 
sport :— 


“ He had either to appoint new keepers, or put the present possessors 
in the way of their future duties. While visiting one of the royal 
domains not far from Paris, he met two English officers, that were 
looking for rabbits. They were in shooting jackets, but did ever an 
Englishman abroad succeed in disguising himself ? The Duke knew them 
at once, but he chanced to be at the moment a little out of humour, and 
asked the visitors in rather a brusque tene, what brought them there ? 
The first he addressed said,‘ What business is that to you?’ ‘ It is my 
business, sir,’ said the Duke (who spoke very good English) ; ‘ this is a 
royal chase, and I] am the Duke of Berri.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the first 
speaker, ‘ you may thank us for placing you where you are, and you need 
not grudge us the amusement of shooting a few rabbits.’ On this the Duke 
got much irritated, and said their conduct should be reported. He asked 
their names. ‘The one who had not yet spoken, in giving his card, told 
the Duke that he might——do what no man would volunteer. This 
affair was reported to head quarters, and a court martia] was ordered on 
the officers, but the Duke de Berri, although of irritable temper, was a man 
of kind disposition, and on further consideration of the matter, pleaded 
himself in favour of the offenders. This was the story current in the 
camp, that I never heard contradicted ; it may, however, be incorrect in the 
detail. All I know of my own is, that a court martial was ordered in the 
division to which the officers belonged, and afterwards cancelled.” 


Our author gives anything but a tempting account of the oppor- 
tunities for field sports, which the absence of game laws in France 
was at one time supposed so much to afford; and he particularly 
blames the law of primogeniture, so instrumental in promoting the 
sub-division of land, as regards the objects of sportsmen. The risk 
of committing a trespass must in France ever be at hand ; and then 
there is or was 20 francs to pay for a Porte armes, an equivalent 
to our game licence. Even the royal sports, as described by our 


author, must be dull affairs in France. Speaking of some years 
later than 1815, he says— 


‘*« We were all assembled at la Muette, in the wood of St. Germain, 
when the King drove up in his carriage with six horses. He alighted 
and mounted one of his horses. He, as well as the Dauphin, and all the 
courtiers, were dressed in the fashion of Louis 14th; blue hunting coats 
With broad gold lace down the seams and edges, gold lace cocked hats, 
each having at his side a couteau de chasse. The huntsmen piqueurs, 
&c., were all in similar costume, and carried the ancient crescent-shaped 
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hunting horn of the olden time. Close to the King was an officer whoge | 
only business was to carry a rifle fixed in a stirrup, to hand to the King 
when the stag stood at bay. (Charles the Tenth would not allow any one 
but himself to have the honour of shooting the animal). There was ql 
the officers belonging to the establishment of the grand veneur, the 
guardians of the forest, with a posse of gendarmerie da la chasse: s 
that to ride in the rear of this mounted mob, it looked more like the 
reconnoisance of a general commanding than a hunting party. All the 
ancient forms were revived, with the different calls on the horn, and the 
ceremony of handing the knife to the King or Dauphin, when the morte 
was sounded. The forest is 30 miles in circumference, but walled in, go 
that the stag has no chance. They galloped up and down the long 
avenues, changed horses after the first stag was killed, and then attacked 
another. Charles was equally fond of shooting, and used to have phea- 
sants brought from Versailles the night before to St. Germains, which 
is a degree better than shooting tame ducks. I may remark here asa 
curious thing for so active a people as the French, that in their language 
they have no verbs to express—to ride, to walk, to drive, to hunt, ‘to 
shoot. They have one, however—to dance, which must make up for the 
want of the rest. It struck me as a feeble sort of phrase, to say that the 
King was gone to St. Germain, @ /a chasse au tir. The Revolution of 
1830 has put down all these royal chases, and the Kings have now no 
place to take exercise in near Paris, except the Bois de Boulogne; and 
they had nowhere to stretch their legs, until they fenced off a portion of 
the garden of the Tuilleries, and if they choose to walk there, they must 
take their chance of the Fieschis and Alibeaus dela jeune France.” 


In the winter of 1827-8, that being a mild and open season, we 
are told that Charles Dix hunted four days in the week either at 
Versailles or St. Germains ; and that two stags were generally killed 
per day—a regular and monotonous sort of butchery, it being impos- 
sible for the poor brutes to get away. This would not have afforded 
sport even for the veriest cockney, and therefore its disuse, from 
whatever cause, need not be lamented by any of the high mettled 
in France. | 

We have already been told something of the first ‘“ sensation” 
produced in Paris after the occupation of 1815, when Blucher levied 
a contribution, and caused the Pont de Jena to be destroyed ; buts 
still greater excitement was created, when the same vieille moustache 
ordered certain pictures and a statue that had been taken from 
Prussia to be restored. The French hoped, but hoped without 
reckoning with their temporary masters, that this was the last attack 
upon their rich collections. Our author’s description of the scenes 
which destroyed these hopes, has the spirit and truth derived from 
actual observation. He says— 


“The ice once broken, a general restitution seemed resolved on, and 
Canova, the celebrated sculptor, arriving from Rome, hastened the 
measure to a conclusion, as he claimed the protection of the British 
government. The attack now became generakh The guardianship of 
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the galleries was virtually taken from the French, and a guard of British 
troops stationed there, who prevented the French, with few exceptions, 
from entering—possibly in the fear that they might take their revenge by 
mutilating the pictures. ‘These were easily removed and packed up, but 
it was a different affair with respect to the statues. It was said that the 
French did not require any orders from the Government to avoid giving 
assistance, as not one of them would lend a hand. I went frequently in 
during the process of packing, and saw several men there at work, who 
bore all the appearance of Parisian workmen, but the guardians of the 
Museum positively asserted that these were not Frenchmen, but foreign- 
ers settled in Paris. As there is no trade or occupation that cannot be 
found in the ranks of the British army, men enough would have been 
found for the purpose, and several were employed in the Belgian portion 
of packing. Being in coloured clothes, I insinuated myself among the 
groups of Frenchmen that occupied the space in front of the Louvre and 
its approaches, and was much edified at the expression of mingled rage, 
shame, and grief; if we had partitioned France among the allies, and 
made all the inhabitants tributary serfs, there could have been scarcely 
greater consternation, despair, and anger, than was given vent to by 
every one,—the lowest order of people seeming rather to suffer the most. 

“ Every one has heard the story of the girl who fell in love with the 
Apollo; the grief and sorrow of both men and women for its departure 
were of the deepest character, and nearly equalled that of the passion of 
the young lady. Some of the artists who were allowed to be present when 
this inimitable statue was put into its case, shed tears, and kissed the hand 
of marble. All the feeling I have attempted to describe as being called 
into action, reached their climax when the train of carriages with the 
packages moved off, under an escort of our 52nd light infantry. I shall 
never forget the aspect of the surrounding French, or the suppressed 
curses that were on their lips; sacré tonnerre, and many other sacrés 
not quite so respectable, came from their mouths, and some of their shoul- 
ders I hardly expected would return to their places again. The pictures, 
as I have said, were more manageable, and some of them were taken out 
of the frames and rolled up, but the celebrated one of the Transfiguration 
being painted on wood, could not be so easily stowed away. ‘The work- 
men, in lowering it down, let it slip out of their hands, and it fell on the 
floor. The fall caused the dust out of innumerable worm holes in the 
back of the picture to fly out, and for a moment to hide the picture itself. 
A cry of horror broke from the spectators, imagining that it was smashed 
to pieces; fortunately, they were deceived. The whole business took up 
several days, and many were the vacancies along the walls: when the 
Austrian government also put forth its claim, and demanded, not only 
what had been taken from the Austrian states, but of that part of Italy 
over which it was now torule. Then came the Spanish demand for 
pictures of Murillo and Velasquez, so that when all these calls had been 
satisfied, the gallery exhibited the most woeful and disastrous appeat- 
ance,” 


While the Austrians tried to remove the Venetian winged lion 
that was placed on a fountain of les Invalides, one of its legs was 
roken, and other fractures sustained. 
VOL. ft. (1838.) No. II. AA 
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We are perfectly aware that there is little novelty in some of the 
passages we have quoted ; still there is not one of them which ean 
fail to stir up or recall feelings which ought to be cherished and pro: 
mulgated now and hereafter. In the following extract, however, 
there will be found a style of critical examination that has not often 
been indulged, at least among the English, who have grown full of 
admiration in respect not only of the warlike genius of Napoleon, 
but of the national improvements which he promoted :— 


“ This Exchange, which took a long period to finish, was put to the 
credit of Buonaparte, as among the useful and ornamental additions he 
had made to Paris. His fame, in that respect, has been loudly trumpeted 


by the French, and repeated nearly as often by the English. Let us. 


examine the affair a little more closely. ‘The quays are put forward in 
the most prominent point. There can be, however, no great matter for 
praise to any Government for preventing the river from overflowing the 
streets, and a work of that kind must, of necessity, be handsome, by the 
nature of the materials used. The reparation and completion of the 
Louvre, the construction of the bridges of Austerlitz and Jena, the for- 
mation of a general depét of grain, the great wine market on the Quai St. 
Bernard, the slaughter-houses out of the town, and the fountains in the 
market places, are generally derived from his sanction and authority. 
But it may be asked, would none of these improvements, called for by the 
increasing intelligence of the times, have been carried into effect by the 
Government, let it have been what it might? Carrying on these 
works increased his popularity among the Parisians, and gave employ- 
ment to a mass of people who might have been found to be ‘ trouble- 
some customers.’ But what benefits did the reign of Buonaparte con- 
fer on the interior of the country, in any one shape of administration, 
facility of communication, or means of giving general circulation to 
the products of the country? The great roads of France, that fur- 
nished debouchés tothe army, were kept in as good order as French roads 
can be, and the most magnificent of them all, the road over the Simplon, 
was constructed solely with that view. But were not all the other cross 
and indirect roads left in the most miserable state possible ?—and not one 
single canal was completed or opened during the empire.” 


There is too much truth in our author’s observation, that while 
the French are very proud of their patriotism, it is only another 
word for their love of glory. If great success attend their armies, 
and Paris is embellished, the internal improvement of the country 
and the advance of what may render domestic life more pleasant, are 
mere secondary considerations. Among other comfortable articles 
deemed indispensable in England, but strangely neglected by our 
neighbours, carpets are mentioned, and certain things stated in 
connection with this comforting piece of furniture, which we extract. 


‘‘ ] may only allude to the general want of carpets in every apartment, 
in fact, there is no such thing known in France; they manufacture a few 
costly yellow articles of this kind at the Gobelins, but these may strictly be 
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called exclusive carpets, and quite out of the reach of the body of the people. 
If an English family going to reside for a time in France, should fancy to 
take with them a carpet or two, worn nearly threadbare, they would have 
to pay as much duty as would be triple the value of the thing when it was 
new; it is, in fact, contraband. It is somewhat curious to hear the French 
excuses for continuing habitual discomforts. ‘The convenience of the foot- 
paths in London being pointed out to a Frenchman, he said, ‘ c'est assez 
oli, mais pour moi j'aime la totalité de la rue.’ On comparison of the 
warmth of carpeted rooms with others of glazed oak, or tiles, one of our 
neighbours said, that the principal cause of consumption in England arose 
from the use of carpets ; that if you went into any carpeted room in sun- 
shine, you would see numberless atoms floating in the sun beams; these 
were the fibres of carpeting, they were drawn in the lungs by inhalation, 
and were the cause of all our pulmonary miseries !”’ 


In going into a magnificent sa/on in Paris, you will find it fur- 
nished with many of the most splendid articles that ingenuity can 
produce, or money procure—sofas, ottomans, gorgeous time-keepers, 
candelabras, mirrors, &c. &c. But, we are told, if you try to open 
one of the windows, you will discover that it is fastened by hooks 
attached to a long iron bar, with aturning handle. Then as to lock 
and key belonging to the same apartment, why, they would be 
ashamed of the like in the backwoods of America. But we must 
close this lively and gossiping volume, after remarking that in France 
a general desire to cultivate useful and practical knowledge begins to 
develope itself ; and that our author assures us they now have adopted 
the word comfort ; although down to a late date things were very 
stationary with them in certain domestic respects, as the anecdote 
now to be quoted indicates :— 


“ The following morning I was on the terrace of the Tuilleries, in 
conversation with four French officers, whom I had known as prisoners 
in England ; they were royalists, and had been with the King in Ghent. 
We were talking over the anecdote of one of the emigrants, who on 
leaving Paris had converted all his effects into gold, which he put in a 
bag, under the conviction, common to many of the same class, that a 
counter revolution would soon recall them. He therefore kept only a few 
pieces in his pocket, and concealing himself in the garden, he contrived, 
when it was dark, to convey his bag of louis into one of the great vases 
that stand in the alleys. Years rolled on, and when this man returned 
to Paris in 1814, he could scarcely hope that his money remained. He 
procured authority and assistance, and mounted tothe search. He found 
that the bag had perished except a small portion where it was tied at the 
neck, but to the great delight of the emigré, he found his lows d'or, al- 
though somewhat tarnished, safe at the bottom of the vase.” 
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Art. IV.—An Essay on Food. By W. Grisentawaite. Author of 4 
‘* Refutation of Paine’s Age of Reason,” ‘‘ New Theory of Agriculture,” 
‘* Essays on Genius,” &c. London: Crofts. 1838. 


So various and contradictory have been the systems of medicine, and 
so different the theories of physiologists, whose province it is to 
point out the nature, organs, and functions of the animal economy, 
without a correct knowledge of which prescriptions either to prevent 
or to cure disease, must be things done in the dark, that it may very 
well be said that science is a term too high to be applied even to the 
present state of the healing profession. Not to instance seriously 
the pretensions of the Animal Magnetizers, or the very questionable 
doctrines of Homocepathy, let any one refer to his popular reading 
in regard to the most celebrated physicians of ancient and modern 
times, and he will then perceive amongst the systems of the most 
venerable names, the widest and the strangest discrepancies. Such, 
indeed, have been the extreme contradictions and violent contests 
regarding even the first principles of what is called Medical Science, 
as to open a most inviting door to unlearned quacks, and to per- 
suade multitudes of the people, as is shown by their actual conduct 
in the most pressing exigencies, that the profession of the physician 
is one merely of jargon, mystery, and deceit. 

To come dows to a recent period in the history of the profession, 
and to a name particularly admired in England, that of Abernethy, 
who may be said to have founded a school in regard to certain 
branches ; and to instance a condition of the human body, which 
most frequently requires advice and appliances, positive or negative, 
viz. disordered bowels arising from indigestion, bile, or other affec- 
tions,—we find that active and purgative medicines are recom- 
mended, either as palliatives or cures. Indeed, the public, in gene- 
ral, coincide in the opinion, as almost universal practice testifies, 
that the secretions of the bowels very often call for the treatment 
which Abernethy and many other physicians have broadly and 
strenuously prescribed. It so happens, however, that a_ living 
authority of no mean weight, we believe Dr. Henry, has lately 
published a “ Dialogue between a Bilious Patient and a Physician,” 
in which he positively advances the doctrine, that purgative medi- 
cines are not only of no use, but, what must in such a case be the 


consequence, are positively injurious, in all instances save those of 


active disease ; for he asserts and maintains that Nature has pro- 
vided means of preventing and obviating constipation in every other 
case. : 
Has Dr. Henry nothing to state in the way of prescribing for 4 
very ordinary complaint, and to which thousands, who are still 
considered to be free from disease, are subject? Yes; and his 
remedies are simple, such as may literally be said to be those of 
Nature and to be dictated by Nature. Let the stomach have its 
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due amount of labour to perform, and take proper exercise, so as to 
keep the system accustomed to its capacities and the benefits of 
healthful air, then, he asserts and argues, active purgatives will never 
be required and would do harm; for whenever taken, they first 
weaken, and if persisted in, finally lose their remedial effect 


altogether. | 

Mr. Grisenthwaite’s ingenious, but we fear defective and 
unsatisfactory Essay, is intended by scientific demonstrations to 
lead to the same practical conclusions, amounting to this, that 
temperance and exercise are the only things to be prescribed for the 
prevention of disease, and the preservation of health. We first of 
all quote his concluding paragraph, which may be taken as his 
answer to the very natural question, what real benefit is to be de- 
rived from his preceding reasoning ? 


‘ About thirty ounces of bread, or substances composed of the same 
elements, and twelve ounces of meat a-day, have been shown to be amply 
sufficient for a man who weighs ten stone, and who breathes twenty times 
in a minute.—My own consumption of food, and that of my children, is not 
equal to half that quantity ; and we enjoy almost unexampled health. For 
thirty years I have never once been confined to a sick-bed; and what in- 
disposition means, they only know by report. A severe inflammatory 
fever, caused by exposure to cold, wet, and a keen east wind, which confined 
me at home several weeks in the spring of the present year, yielded to diet 
and regimen alone—and I am quite sure, that twenty ounces of food a day, 
are the mazimum for me. I, frequently, take exercise to the extent of seven 
miles before dinner, on a winter’s day, that shuts the forty-ounce-eaters 
within doors. But, then, I breathe only fourteen times in a minute; and, 
probably, on the average, not so often. Let it also be remembered, that 
two ounces of excess, in the case of Cornaro,—or fourteen ounces a-day, 
of solid food,—produced a pleurisy, in a fortnight. Of ale, wine, and 
spirits, I take none; or, at most, not twice a-year ; and then not more than 
aglass. When I need them ‘ for my stomach’s sake, or often infirmity,’ I 
shall not scruple to use them. Though a friend to temperance,!I know of 
no authoritative command to observe total abstinence. A higher principle 
than a‘ pledge,’ is, I think, necessary to make us ‘ moderate in all things, 
—at all times. They who will not listen to the Word that cannot err 
may, perhaps, be led to restrain excessive indulgence by the consideration’ 
that it ruins health, enervates the mind, makes the heart fretful, and casts 
a gloom over every prospect of life ; whilst to live on twenty ounces of food 
will correct all these. But, then, the system must not be deluged with 
diluents, or inflamed with wine. Twenty ounces of tea, or coffee a day, 
will suffice for nature; and more will only relax the body. 1 sometimes 
err in this, and am punished. If any one shall be led to make trial of this 
advice—founded upon the reasoning in this Essay—he, at least, will, ever 
after, acknowledge his obligation to me for writing it.” 


The Essay is dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, one of the chief 
fathers of the people, whether we regard his years or his patronage. 
He has also, according to our author, been exceedingly temperate, 
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considering the opportunities and temptations of his circumstanceg 
while many know that he has seen a green old age, and that with 
few exceptions he has been a hale old man. 

But now we would just have his Lordship and our author, whose 
place of address, we perceive, is Manor-House, Beckenham, Kent 
that every man in England enjoys not the privileges and oppor. 
tunities of Holkham or a Manor-House. We would have Dr. 
Henry along with these personages to remember, that pure air and 
adequate exercise are, in the present state of society, denied to mil- 
lions of our population, not to go further than Old England ; we 
would have them also to bear in mind, that owing to the artificial, 
the unnatural habits of earlier years, of youth, for example, nay, the 
habits of our very ancestors, thousands are in such an artificial state, 
and from which they cannot escape, as to require artificial remedies; 
and, not to mention numbers of peculiar but most influential circum- 
stances, in the condition of individuals, we must tell the author of 
the Essay on Food, that all are not alike; that all have not the 
same constitution ; that perhaps scarcely two individuals possess the 
same capacities, require the same appliances even as they come from 
the hands of nature, and that therefore he who would prescribe the 
same things for all proceeds on. an unnatural system, and must utter 
absurd things. 

Just take Mr. Grisenthwaite according to his own showing. He 
tells us that twenty ounces of food a day, are a maximum for him ; 
but he does not say what is the nature of his regular employments, 
although from the Essay before us, it may be presumed his usual 
occupations are such as a man of literary tastes may enjoy at his 
command. At any rate we have his word for it, that a walk of 
seven miles at a time, and before dinner, on a winter's day, is his fre- 
quent exercise ; and his practical conclusion is that not only he has 
enjoyed, but that all others would enjoy, uninterrupted health, for 
at least thirty years by following this regimen. Still he leaves out, 
besides the precise nature of his avocations, several important points, 
without a knowledge of which, we cannot have means of judging of 
the wisdom of his system in regard to himself, much less as would 
regard the rest of mankind. Allusion has already been made to the 
effects which the habits of ancestors may have, and other peculiar 
circumstances of which our author has not afforded us any idea. 
But just to instance one obvious requisite as a premisis to a safe or 
sound conclusion, why has he not, when mentioning twenty ounces 
of food as his daily maximum, told us something about his corpo- 
real size? Is he aremarkably small or a gigantic man? Upon this 
very important point, as upon many others, he has not spoken out 
directly or plainly. From one part of his Essay, however, we are led 
to suppose him to be slender and short, and in some respects hand- 
some, even to what might be a showman’s admiration and source of 
profit. He says, “ the surface of my hands I found—by as accu- 
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rate a measurement as I could make—to be about the one-sixteenth 
part of my whole body.” Oh, but! the reader may exclaim, 
Mr. Grisenthwaite’s paws are of an enormous size. No such thing, 
—quite the contrary ; for he immediately adds, ‘‘ my hands are 
smaller than those of any manI ever saw.” To this, all that we 
shall say is, seeing we ourselves reach to a grenadier height, and 
have a corresponding breadth of shoulder, that we are particularly 
thankful at not being numbered amongst our author’s children, 
whose appetites and aliments we learn are regulated and apportioned 
according to his individual standard, and, perhaps, whimsical 
habits. 

We have already intimated that the Essay evinces ingenuity, and 
an acquaintance with science. ‘The author, indeed, declares that 
he is ** not a medical man,” that he writes ‘ for those who are not 
medical men,” and again that “ this Essay is written for men of 
ordinary minds like my own.” He comes much nearer the mark, 
however, though by a little sacrifice of consistency, where he declares 
that ‘‘ he who is not conversant with chemistry will understand little 
of this Essay beyond the conclusions drawn from it,” part of which 
conclusions have been above quoted by us. In fact, eleven-twelfths 
or more of the production consist of the results of chemical analysis, 
facts in natural philosophy, natural history, comparative anatomy, 
mathematics, and intricate arithmetical calculations. 

We do not intend to examine Mr. Grisenthwaite’s doctrinal sys- 
tem, knowing in the first place that we could neither render the 
subject clear, instructive, nor amusing; knowing, in the second 
place, that it would still be but entering into a scientific controversy ; 
and in the third place, because we are aware of our incompetency to 
do the subject anything like justice. A few notices as to the 
author’s intentions and his convictions, together with a few extracts, 
will ane to convey a notion of the manner and matter of the 
work, 

The general statement of Mr. Grisenthwaite’s pretensions we give 
in his own words. He says, in this Essay “‘ The received doctrine 
of modern Physiologists respecting the waste of the body is exploded 
—the cause of animal heat is explained upon new principles—the 
source whence nitrogen is derived by herbivorous animals is esta- 
blished—general rules for the preservation of health are laid down 
—and the wisdom of the Divine economy in all is vindicated.” 

Our readers will judge of the modesty evinced in these promises ; 
for our parts we entertain, & priori, great mistrust of him who talks 
of exploding old and establishing or proving new principles. Scien- 
tific demonstration of new truths is not a common occurrence. But 
let all such presumptions pass. | 

_The great object of the Essay, and its author’s oft-repeated con- 
victions, backed as these are by many arguments, the value of which, 
as before stated, we pretend not nicely to weigh, resolve into this, 
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that.the received. opinion of Food being necessary to repair the 
waste of the body, the throwings off, as we would express it, of 
useless cumbrous and decayed matter, is decidedly erroneous, and 
that the only use of food (except to the young and growing) ig 
merely to keep up a due degree of temperature, in the animal sys- 
tem—a proper quantity and quality of heat, whereas others refer 
the origin of animal heat to the act of respiration. One long extract 
will show how Mr. Grisenthwaite proceeds to his task :— 


“ Independently of all close investigation into the structure of the body, 
or the functions of its several parts, we might infer, a priori, from gene- 
ral reasoning alone, that this doctrine of waste is altogether a fallacy.— 
What should we think of a piece of mechanism, weighing only one hun. 
dred and forty pounds, that required two pounds of the materials of which 
it is composed, every day, to repair waste ?—what example can be found 
among the most fragile productions of art, to approach this dissoluble 
state of animal machinery ?>—Shal! man, admirably organized as he is, and 
provided as he is by wonderful contrivances to give perpetuity to his 
structure, be a work that is to be renewed every ten weeks ? If we exa- 
mine his several parts, we find not one rough action in his whole system. 
The bones, which we might suppose most liable to injury, move upon 
each other, with an ease that no art of man can equal; and to shew that 
easy motion was designed, and, therefore, preservation was intended, 
every articulation is lubricated with a peculiar fluid. If we look at the 
muscles, they are composed of strong elastic fibres, and are surrounded 
by vessels soft in themselves, and filled with fluids—and so resistive are 
all these of change, that a bone may be exposed for hours to boiling water 
without sensible waste ; whilst Hatchett macerated ‘a quantity of lean 
beef—muscular fibre—in water for fifteen days, changing the water 
every day, and subjecting the beef to pressure at the same time. It was 
afterwards boiled for five hours every day, for three weeks, in water 
which was changed every day.’ And after all this exposure to macera- 
tion, heat, and pressure, the fibre still remained; and yet modern phy- 
siologists would make it as soluble as lump sugar. In the course of this 
Essay, I shall endeavourx to vindicate the durability of the animal struc- 
ture; and to show that man is not the worst but the most per fect piece of 
mechanism with which we are acquainted. It is true, that to other ex- 
cellences it possesses, it adds, in many cases, that which is peculiar to 
itself, a power of self reparation, when injured. 

“If in this Essay I prove, that a// the food which enters the stomach 
is expended in another way than that of repairing waste—if I show that 
so far fiom there being any portion applicable to such purpose, there is 
some difficulty in finding a sufficiency for other uses which demonstrably 
demand it; may I not ask, whether it would not be the grossest violation 
offered to reason and common sense to maintain still, in opposition to such 
proof, that food is required ‘ad corporis jacturam reparandam’—to re- 
pair the waste said constantly to be going on in the body? no one can 
deny it. And now, therefore, to the proof: 

“ From the mean of several experiments made by Lavoisier, Seguin, 
Davy, Dalton, Berthollet, Menzies, Priestley, Allen, and Pepys, &c. &c. 
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authorities not to be despised—it appears, that during ordinary re- 
spiration for twenty-four hours, the quantity of oxygen gas consu 
amounts to about 40,000 cubic inches, and that the same volume of 
carbonic acid gas is respired. ‘Though some variation happened in the 
course of these experiments, and some discrepancies appeared in their 
results, yet later experiments, and a revision of the circumstances attend- 
ant on those formerly made, have served to confirm the conclusion above 
stated, viz., that. about 40,000 cubic inches of oxygen gas are combined 
with carbon during every twenty-four hours’ respiration. This is one of 
the data upon whichI found my conclusion—a datum not to be questioned; 
for should it be proved that a little more or a little less carbonic acid is 
formed daily, such a correction would not, in the least, affect the reasoning 
of this Essay ; it would only require a correspondent correction in the 
quantity of food necessary to support life. 

‘‘ According to the Atomic Theory, or the Theory of Definite Propor- 
tions, carbonic acid is composed of two atoms of oxygen, and one atom 
carbon ; or, by weight, of two parts oxygen, and 1.75 parts carbon. Now, 
40,000 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas will, upon calculation, be found to 
weigh about 18,600 grains; of which, according to the above theory, 
5070 grains are pure carbon ; or rather more than eleven ounces-and-a-half, 
avoirdupois weight—all of which are derived from the blood in the course 
of twenty-four hours’ respiration, This is an incontestable fact; at least 
if any confidence is to be placed in the experiments referred to; and if these 
experiments should be found to require any correction, we may presume, as 
I have just mentioned, that it will not be of such a nature as materially to 


' alter the above result ; especially when we consider that those experiments 


were made by so many persons independent of each other, and all of them 
distinguished for their ability to conduct such investigations. 

“ Before we proceed to consider any other demands upon the food intro- 
duced into the system, let us inquire what quantity of it would be necessary 
to supply these eleven ounces-and-a-half of carbon ; for it is manifest, that 
the body itself could not sustain such a loss for any great length of time. 
In about ten weeks, or a fraction more, a man, weighing one hundred and 
forty pounds avoirdupois, would ‘ vanish into thin air,’ or be reduced to 
vapour ; for in that period all his carbon would be consumed by respiration ; 
and we shall not stop now to speculate upon the appearance he would 
make when composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen only; even if we 
left him his ‘bones marrowless’ and ungelatinized—though I shall, by 


— bye, put in requisition allthe oxygen, and nitrogen, that enter into his 
ood.” 


Perhaps our readers may think there is too much of assumption, 
too much of an opiniative spirit, to be discovered in the foregoing 
extract. We suspect that our author perceives an analogy between 
the work of man’s hands, the machinery of our steam or other 
engines, and the organic, animal, and vital powers and functions of 
our bodies, We suspect that the very word heat, which he uses 
hundreds of times as being the great and demonstrably excellent 
thing resulting from the use of food by our species and other animals, 
has a double meaning, which he has not always distinguished, viz. 
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a sensation, as well as that which communicates a sensation ; ‘and 
that while he thinks he is simplifying, he is only confounding, ¢ 
measuring simplicity by what is not complex or subtle to man’s 
comprehension. Nay, we suspect that though heat, according to 
his meaning of the term, were all that went to the sustenance of 
the body, he would just be as far as ever from knowing why or how 
heat produced this wonderful effect, as we ourselves are from being 
able to explain why a stalk of wheat, an ear of corn, comes froma 
seed thrown into the earth which is watered by the rain and warmed 
by the sun. At any rate, however manifest the fact be that heat is 
essential to the prolongation or sustentation of life, and whatever 
be the fuel which supplies heat to our bodies—no one denying, we 
presume, that food, animal and vegetable, furnishes at least part of 
that supply—we have not discovered in our author’s reasoning and 
facts grounds for convincing us, that food has no other office to per- 
form in the animal economy, which is his doctrine, excepting during 
the period when the human animal is conceived in the womb, till its 
full growth and stature. 

But as to the perfect analogy supposed to subsist between a me- 
chanical and animated body—does the former not require frequent 
additions to repair waste? do the wheels never require oiling? 
Then as to the more intricate as well as delicate organization of the 
latter, did Mr. Grisenthwaite never, after a very long walk, find 
that the lubricating substance provided for the knee and other joints 
had become deficient, and that it would take rest and time on the 
part of the self-acting machine, which happens, unlike the other, to 
contain within itself a principle and a power of reproduction, to sup- 
ply the waste and accomplish the repair ? 

Again, throughout his Essay, he insists that the body is never in 
its living state subject to waste, so as to require aliment, nutriment, 
sustenance to stop the decay, there being no decay, no loss so long 
as a due and healthful heat is kept up. ‘To this we only object, as 
known from our own experience and that of many observations, that 
the nails grow as well as the hair; that these parts of the human 
body are by degrees lost ; that the whole surface of our frames is 
unquestionably undergoing a similar change, throwing off a similar 
sort of superfluity; and that till better instructed we shall give in to 
the doctrine of the entire animal system being subject to slow and 
wonderful secretions, assimilations, reparations, and transmutations, 
which, without food’s supply, would never take place. 

We think Mr. Grisenthwaite’s arguments are somewhat funny, 
and certainly curious in regard to philosophical congruity with the 
rest of his Essay, when he throws his system overboard to accoul- 
modate the rising generation. He says— 


“In the introduction of this Essay, | admitted—what is palpably true 
—the food, at certain periods of life, is destined to promote growth; by 
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assimilation, if the term please the reader—it is as good as any that could 
be used, though it signifies no more, than that muscular matter is added 
to muscle, and bony matter to bone. But it may be said, here are 
muscles and bones, &c. formed, whilst respiration and secretion are both 
going on, and going on as vigorously as before that formation begun; 
and, therefore, at all events, some portion of aliment, over and above that 
required for those purposes, must minister to growth. True ; and let us 
now see, in the first place, what quantity is required for this end; and, 
secondly, with what facility it is supplied.” 


He begins with the fetus in utero, and taking the extreme 
average of new-born children at nine pounds weight, thus pro- 


ceeds :— 


“ Here then we have nine pounds of animal substance formed during the 
period of nine months; or, supposing it to be uniform which it is not— 
though sufficiently so for our present purpose—one pound is produced 
every month, or four-sevenths of an ounce per diem—a fraction more than 
half an ounce daily! Novery great quantity, when we consider that the 
food of a person, for such a period, is allowed to contain forty-four ounces 
of the same elements as compose the foetus—about one per cent. only! It 
is true that a female may be considered to receive something less than this 
quantity of food; but that will not affect the argument—we are not now at 
issue about fractions of an ounce. But this half ounce a-day, small as is 
the quantity, nature is so little able to spare, that it generally occasions a 
manifest shrinking, a waste of the muscles of the mother! At the same 
time, it is notorious, that pregnant women do, generally, and purposely, 
take more food than at other times; thinking it to be necessary. But, 
then, it is to be remembered, that taking of food, is not all that nature has 
to do in this business.—That food must undergo certain changes in the 
stomach and the lungs before it can minister nourishment to the foetus; and 
the stomach and lungs are, probably, employed to very nearly their full 
function, before this additional demand is made uponthem. The forma- 
tion of the foetus is not like the increased expenditure of carbon which ac- 
companies increased respiration. In the latter case, the very expenditure 
occasions an increased solicitation for more food.—It is like directing a 
blast of air to a quantity of fuel already in a state of combustion ; whereas 
the former is like heaping on fresh fuel, which needs more air for ignition. 
—The one makes the fire burn brighter, and consume more carbon, and, 
therefore, demand more food—the other loads the stomach with food, or 
the blood with carbon, which cannot be carried off but by a febrile action 
—a preternaturally increased respiration.” 


We shall not attempt to weaken the effect of this very pretty 
theory, but conclude with a few more of the author’s concluding 
observations in addition to those quoted in an earlier part of our 
paper. He says— 


“It is now time to draw this Essay to a close; but, before I do so, it 
will be well to review the points attempted to be established in it. They 
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are as follows—first, That the opinion of Physiologists respecting the waste 
of the body is founded in error. Secondly, how all the food received into 
the stomach is eliminated from the system. If the quantity of carbonic acid 
gas formed in the lungs, and all the substances secreted by the kidnies, 
and those which pass off by the exhalants, were added together, it is pro. 
bable, that not one grain would be found either in excess or defect—oyy 
calculations have brought them so near to this, as to warrant the conclu. 
sion. Thirdly, we have seen that all the carbon expended in the lungs is 
sufficient, and just sufficient, to maintain the temperature of the body; and 
we have shown that the apparatus fitted up for this purpose is, precisely, 
what a consummate engineer would himself erect. Fourthly, it appears, 
that though ‘ growth,’ which depends upon nutrition, is provided for in the 
animal economy, still, small as the quantity required is, it puts nature to 


great efforts; and yet under other circumstances, the quantity of food de 


manded and expended, is, considerably more variable; because the y 
demand carries off the carbon, and sets the oxygen and hydrogen free for 
escape by secretion, exhalation, &c. which the foetus does not. Fifthly, 
the apprehensions of Black, &c. respecting the injury to which the lw 
would be exposed if heat were evolved in them, have been satisfactoril 
exploded ; and, lastly, the source whence nitrogen is derived by herbivorous 
animals, has been explained upon principles that before perplexed the 
greatest physiologists and chemists: I mean the unaccountable loss that 
appeared in their experiments upon respiration. Whatever part of these 
conclusions is not founded upon demonstration let it be rejected ; hypothesis 
may, sometimes, be a useful scaffold with which to erect the fabric’ of 
knowledge ; but when once the building is finished it ought to be taken 
down—the scientific edifice should rest on the foundation of truth only. 
The humble structure I have attempted to raise, did not need such a scaf- 
fold—I have had no other merit than that of placing the bricks, and 
spreading the morter, which others have prepared. 

‘* Again, the active powers of man have been shewn to depend on animal 
temperature ; and this temperature has been shewn to increase with exer- 
cise—the lungs then consume more carbon. Let those, therefore, who com- 
plain of cold extremities, not hope to warm them with wine, but by in- 
creasing the pulmonary fire—by the free use of their limbs. And let 
exercise be exercise ; for many walk with as much caution and deliberation, 
as if they were afraid of crumbling the fabric to pieces by motion. 

** To those for whom fortune has not prepared a luxurious table, I say, 
be thankful to a wise and gracious Providence, that has furnished the 
meanest fare with as much carbon, as the rarest delicacies. And let all be 
moderated in their pride, when they sit down to refresh nature, by the 
thought, that they are then only putting coals upon the fire, to keep the 
machinery of life in action. In this view, what a humiliating picture does 
the most sumptuous entertainment present !”’ 
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Art. V. 


1, Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains. By S. 
Parker, A.M. London: Wiley and Putnam. 1838. 

9, Life of Joseph Brant. By W. L. Stowe. London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1838. 


Tue establishment of the firm of Wiley and Putnam as agents in 
this country for certain American publishers, has this month enabled 
us to supply our readers with reviews of a greater variety and a richer 
class of books, than, considering the dull season in England, in 
respect of the caterers for our literary fare, we could otherwise have 
done. The two worksat the head of this paper are good specimens ; 
for they convey to the reader a number of able and clear sketches of 
the North American Indians, notices of their past history, and 
speculations regarding their prospects of the future, besides many 
other particulars relative to the North American continent. The 
Rev. Mr. Parker’s Tour was performed in 1835, 1836, and 1837, 
at the instance of the American Board of Foreign Missions, with a — 
view to ascertain the practicability of penetrating with safety to 
‘‘ any and every portion of the vast interior,” and the disposition of 
the natives for receiving missionary instruction. The learned 
gentleman also has very properly availed himself of saying a good 
deal concerning the geography, geology, climate, and productions of 


‘ the regions which he traversed, as well as of hunters employed by 


the great Fur Companies, with whom he often came in contact. It 
is, however, to the Red men as a race, and of some of them indivi- 
dually, that we are about particularly to call attention; for it 
appears to us, that as a people, their past history—materials for 
writing which must exist, at least, since the European colonization 
of their country—as well as their present condition, and their pro- 
spects as to the time to come, are subjects which have not awakened 
an adequate interest in this country. The future, indeed, with 
regard to the American Indians, is a matter of immense and affect- 
ing Importance ; for whether it is to be by the aggressions and con- 
taminations of a physical as well as moral kind on the part of the 
Whites, or by that amalgamation which will assuredly take place 
with the people who encroach upon them, if they become civilized 
and Christians, as a distinct race they are doomed to be extinguished. 
Then think of the immense responsibility of those who overcome 
them ; and it will become manifest that around the Red man’s his- 
tory a multitude of solemn considerations and associations congregate 
of surpassing magnitude and interest. 

e think, that from the works before us and other sources of 
information, we shall be able to show that certain vague impressions 
are generally cherished in this country respecting the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America; some of these impressions having been 
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derived from accounts of savage butcheries, but still more of them 
especially of late years, being the offspring of certain romances 
written by the Irvings and others, which have led to the idea that 
the Red Indians are a nation of heroes and orators who illustrate in 
the most noble manner the sentimentalities of untutored unperverted 
nature ; and to this last mentioned mistaken apprehension ‘and 
. romantic imagination, so different from reality, we first of all address 
ourselves. | 

To poets, novelists, and the readiness with which the imagina. 
tion pursues and magnifies any picturesque circumstance, is to be 
ascribed the attractive but false pictures of the Indians; for on 
actual examination by plain, serious, and matter-of-fact persons, 
like Mr. Parker, that which on reflection is far more probable 
comes out ; and much that is forbidding and even revolting stands 
in the stead of poetic illusion. | 

There is nothing pleasing to the imagination in the dirty and 
smoky cabin of the Indian chief; there is nothing romantic in his 
custom of sleeping away the days of leisure from the perils of war or 
the adventures of the chase ; there is not a particle of chivalry in the 
contempt with which he regards his squaw, and the unmanly cruelty 
by which he binds upon her burdens grievous to be borne. His 
whole life is surrounded by the dismal combination of poverty, sen- 
suality, and ignorance. In the arts he has never Jearned to do more 
than supply his coarsest animal wants. His taste even as regards 
ornaments is base and despicable. He rings his nose; he daubs — 
his body with hideous colours ; he sticks his head all over with fea- 
thers, and then he isa specimen of the Indian fine gentleman. 
There is nothing picturesque in his costume. ‘Then as to his 
amusements, such as his dances, they are mere contortions ; while 
his music is worse than the growling and barking of wild beasts. 
His warfare is a compound of cruelty and cowardice. His point of 
honour is to entrap his enemy unawares, and with no danger to him- 
self; his glory, on returning to his native village, he places in exhi- 
biting the greatest possible number of scalps, torn from the heads 
of his bleeding murdered victims. In treating his captive it is his 
study and boast to taunt him amid the fiercest death-agonies, which 
his diabolical skill can devise. His sagacity is bounded to the 
discovery of a trail or track ; his wisdom consists in a few senten- 
tious saws handed down from his ancestors; and when in council 
these are repeated with a touch or two of forest rhetoric, which, 1 
fact, is all that he can appeal to ; and though he believes in a Supreme 
Being, the Great Spirit, that belief is neither so distinct nor appre- 
hensive of grand and pure attributes as to influence his life. 

We have said that the circle of Indian knowledge is necessarily 
extremely narrow, and the materials of his eloquence scanty. Still, 
in the moment of excitement, he sometimes gives utterance to 
noble sentiment. Living in the midst of primeval forests, familiat 
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with the most majestic scenes, and accustomed to the greatest 
vicissitudes, his soul must sometimes be filled with beautiful and 
sublime emotions ; he must at times stumble upon a bold and feli- 
citous metaphor, such as Pushmataha uttered a little before his 
death. This chief was a famous Choctaw warrior, and was on a visit 
to Washington relative to some treaty between the United States 
and his tribe ; and thus addressed his Indian friends :—‘* When 
you shall come home, they will ask yon, ‘ Where is Pushmataha ?’ 
and you will say to them, ‘ He is no more.’ They will hear the 
tidings, like the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods.” 
In fact the Indian’s eloquence is a succession of tropes ; his reason- 
ing a number of proverbial or established phrases brilliant in the 
estimation of his countrymen ; while, as to his practical philosophy, 
its summit is to bear torture unmoved, and to affect an insensibility 
to the beauty and uses of the arts of civilized man. Many passages 
in Mr. Parker’s work might be adduced in support of several of the 
strong statements now made in opposition to the romantic ideas 
which have been very generally adopted regarding the Red men. 

We have already stated in very general terms what were the objects 
of Mr. Parker’s tour, and to what matters his Journal relates ; and 
now, before quoting a few passages from his book, will hastily trace 
the route he took. | 

From the interior border of the settlements belonging to the 
United States to the Pacific, is a stretch of between 1500 and 2000 
miles. Jirst, there is the prairie region, consisting of vast plains 
watered by many tributaries, which fall into the Mississippi, or the 
Northern Lakes, and sometimes studded with forests. ‘Then come 
the Rocky Mountains, which form a mighty barrier, as if to confine 
the Union to the northern territories of the continent. And lastly, 
having crossed this chain the country descends towards the Pacific, 
the vast region with its Columbia and feeders, balancing, as it were, 
that which is on the other side of the Rocky Mountains, and con- 
stituting the principal field for the fur-trade adventurers, the Ame- 
rican and the Hudson’s Bay Companies being the principal establish- 
ments of the kind; while throughout and over the several still 
“wer territories now mentioned tribes of Indians roam and 

unt. 

Mr. Parker at first attached himself to the American Fur Com- 
pany’s caravan which periodically travels to the Rocky Mountains 
with supplies for the trappers, and to bring home the produce of the 
hunter’s harvest. After quitting the caravan, he joined a party of 
Indians that manifested an amicable spirit, and a willingness to 
listen to his sacred message. Having reached the Columbia, he 
descended that magnificent river to Fort Vancouver, the head 
quarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where he remained for a 
considerable time, from this point taking many journeys in all 
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directions round about. At last he took his passage in one of the 
vessels of the last named Fur-Company, to the Sandwich Islands 
Here he continued till he sailed directly homewards. 

Our author’s journey was something different in regard to it 
Jength, the dangers and privations inseparable from it, from those 
which our summer tourists undertake when they visit parts of the 
continent of Europe. He seems, however, not only to have laid his 
account with rough scenes, but to have carried himself throughout 
the whole affair with exemplary prudence and firmness. One thing 
is certain, his Journal is sensible, interesting, and in several respects 
satisfactory. 

Relative, however, to the most important object of Mr. Parker's 
tour, viz. to ascertain whether the Indians offer an encouraging pro. 
spect to missionary enterprise,—we do not think that the facts and 
scenes he describes warrant altogether the conclusions at which he 
arrives. It isin perfect consonance with human nature that a mis. 
sionary when breaking new ground should be hopeful and inclined 
to interpret every promising or seemingly promising circumstance in 
@ sanguine manner. But. the unlikelihood that a perfect mutual 
understanding takes place where interpreters have to be employed; 
the cunning of the Indians ; their hopes of bettering their condition, 
and being more able to maintain their station before or among the 
Whites, we fear must be placed alongside of some of the most en- 
couraging pictures. We do not, for example, see much that is 
tangible in regard to religious anxiety or feeling in the following 
particulars :— 
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‘« After spending a few days in collecting and digesting informationin | 


regard to this country and the condition of the people, we had an interest- 
ing interview with the chiefs of the Nez Perces and Flatheads, and laid 
before them the object of our appointment, and explained to them the be- 
nevolent desires of Christians concerning them. We then inquired whe- 
ther they wished to have teachers come among them and instruct them in 
the knowledge of God, his worship, and the way to be saved; and what 
they would do to aid them in their labours? The oldest chief of the Fiat- 
heads arose, and said he was old, and did not expect to know much more; 
he was deaf and could not hear, but his heart was made glad, very glad, to 
see what he had never seen before, a man near to God, (meaning a minister 
of the gospel). Next arose Insala, the most influential chief among the 
Flathead nation, and said, he had heard a man near to God was coming t0 
visit them: and he, with some of his people joined with some White men, 
went out three days’ journey to meet him, but missed us. A war party of 
Crow Indians came upon them, and took away some of their horses, ail! 
one from him which he greatly loved; but now he forgets all, his heart § 
made so glad to see a man near to God. There was a short battle, but n0 
lives lost. 

«The first chief of the Nez Perces, Tai-quin-watish, arose and said, he 
had heard from White men a little about God, which had only gone into 
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his ears; he wished to know enough to have it go down into his heart, to 
influence his life, and to teach his people. Others spoke to the same im- 
port; and they all made as many promises as we could desire.” 


There can be as little doubt of Mr. Parker’s candour and fidelity 
as a narrator of facts, as there can be that so long as religion only 
requires a profession of faith, without any real sacrifice or practical 
self-denial, no sure test can exist of sincerity. The effects of the 
true touchstone were plainly enough brought out, in the following 
case :— 


“During my continuance in this place, (Walla Walla,) I preached on 
the Sabbath, to the White people belonging to the fort in the morning, and 
in the afternoon to the Indians of the Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Nez 
Percé tribes ; and also improved other opportunities with the Indian besides 
on the Sabbath. They always gave good attention, and some appear to be 
inoch interested. An instance of opposition to the truths of the Gospel, 
however, occurred here, proving the truth of the Scriptures, that the Savi- 
our is set for the fall and rising of those who hear. A chief of the Cayuses, 
who several times came to hear, disliked what was said about a plurality of 
wives. He said he would not part with any of his; for he had always 
lived in sin, and was going to the place of burning, and it was too late for 
him, now he was getting old, to repent and be saved; and, as he must go 
to that place, he would go in all his sins, and would not alter his life. Those 
who are familiar with the various methods to which sinners resort to avoid 
the convictions of truth and conscience, may see in his deep-rooted hatred 


to holiness, that the operation of sin is the same in every unsanctified 
heart.” 


Taking the past history of the Indians as a race, and not looking 
at present to the exceptions, we have no authority for thinking that 
even the beauties and advantages of civilization, much Jess those 
arising from a belief in the Christian Creed, and obedience to its 
laws, find much favour in their eyes. In spite of the labours of 
many zealous missionaries and proximity to places at which the 
acts of civilization have flourished, where are the numbers that have 
shown themselves willing to change their modes of life? There 
seems to be among them an inherent antipathy to the very forms of 
civilization,—to be a stern boundary over which they will not or 
cannot pass, strengthened no doubt by other circumstances, after- 
wards to be glanced at, for which the Whites are answerable. 
Such men as Eliot and Brainerd, to be sure, have caused a change, 
to alimited extent, in the aspect of Indian life. But where are now 
the villages they formed, the churches they gathered, the schools 
they opened for the Redeemer? It seems to be as if they were born 
to be hunters, and as hunters determined to die. The Christian 
religion has made a temporary progress among some of the tribes, 

ut time has with hardly an exception removed at length its 
slightest traces. Some Indians have been educated by the Whites, 
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not many, comparatively speaking, in relation to the efforts made 

men devoted to the best of causes; but what is not less discoy. 
raging, most of these few have gone back to their savage customs 
and utterly renounced the strange civilization thrust upon them, 
Many Indian names might be mentioned, we are aware, in the 
annals of reclaimed barbarism ; but most, if not all of them belong 
to the half-breeds. Almost all other people, who have been over. 
run. by a foreign race, have submitted to the law of conquest, 
and intermingled with the conquerors ; but the Red man has main: 
tained his surly or sullen independence, looking upon the allure: 
ments of civilization with scorn, the religion of the Whites with 
abhorrence, and his own inevitable disasters with a mournful, but 
unbending, haughtiness. : 

What might have been done had the conduct of the Whites from 
the beginning been such as to recommend civilization and Chris. 
tianity, we cannot tell. One thing is certain, however, that that 
conduct, in North America, for instance. has been all along wrong; 
whether we consider the mastery of England, or of the citizens of 
the Union as a whole. Even to this day, injustice and inhumanity 
are constantly practised against the aborigines. Treaties are broken 
by the powerful party; the lands of the natives are bought fora 
song; nay, when a teeming population overruns the borders, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants who are professedly regarded as independent are 
forced to leave their lands,—are driven further away ; the rapidly ap- 
proaching and final result seeming to be, that the last phalanx will 
perish on the shores of the Pacific, or as if driven into the sea. 

In the inscrutable ways of Providence, however, the disappearance 
or extermination of entire tribes of Indians is not uniformly owing 
to the aggressions or contamination of the Whites. ‘The account 
we now quote shows that natural causes sometimes operate toa 
fearful extent :— 


‘IT have found the Indian population in the lower country—that is, be- 
low the falls of the Columbia—far less than I had expected, or what it was 
when Lewis and Clark made their tour. Since the year 1829, probably 
seven-eighths, if not, as Dr. M‘Laughin believes, nine-tenths, have been 
swept away by disease, principally by fever and ague. The malignancy of 
this disease may have been increased by predisposing causes, such as intem- 
perance, and the general spread of venerea since their intercourse with 
sailors. But a more direct cause of the great mortality, was their mode 
of treatment. In the burning stage of the fever they plunged themselves 
in the river, and continued in the water until the heat was allayed, and 
rarely survived the cold stage which followed. So many and so sudden 
were the deaths which occurred, that the shores were strewed with the 
unburied dead. Whole and large villages were depopulated; and some 
entire tribes have disappeared, the few remaining persons, if there were 
any, uniting themselves with other tribes. This great mortality extended 
not only from the vicinity of the Cascades to the shores of the Pacific, but 
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far North and South; it is said as far South as California. The fever 
and ague were never known before the year 1829; and Dr. M‘Laugblin 
mentioned it as a singular circumstance, that this was the year in which 
fields were ploughed for the first time. He thought there must have been 
some connexion between breaking up the soil and the fever. I informed 
him that the same fever prevailed in the United States about the same 
time, and in places which had not before been subject to the complaint. 
The mortality, after one or two seasons, abated, partly for the want of 
subjects, and partly from medical assistance obtained at the hospital of 
Fort Vancouver. The mortality of Indians and their suffering under dis- 
eases are far greater than they would be if they were furnished witha 
knowledge of medicine. Indian doctors are only Indian conjarors.”’ 


Mr. Parker did not witness any such poetically exciting scenes 
as Washington Irving and other literary painters have described in 
books where truth and romance are tastefully blended. Of bravery 
and dextrous exploits, or even fierce combats, he has little to tell, 
unless when hunger drove them to the hunt, or ardent spirits aroused 
their natures. But that they are good hunters and superlative 
horsemen, will be at once deduced from the following simple state- 
ment :— 


“Small children, not more than three years old, are mounted alone, and 
generally upon colts. ‘They are lashed upon the saddle to keep them from 
falling and especially when they go asleep, which they often do when they 
become fatigued. Then they recline upon the horse’s shoulders; and 
when they awake, they lay hold of their whip, which is fastened to the 
wrist of their right hand, and apply it smartly to their horses; and it is 
astonishing to see how these little creatures will guide and run them.” 


The particulars and pictures which our author presents of the 
Fur-hunters, especially those belonging to the American Company, 
are fully more exciting and certainly not less savage than those 
which the Red people furnish. The natives have precious neigh- 
bours and teachers of civilization and Christianity ! 


“A day of indulgence was given to the men, in which they drink as 
much as they please, and conduct themselves as they may choose. It was 
ores that ardent spiriis excited so many evil spirits that they may be called 
egion. 

‘A Mr. G. shot a man by the name of Van B., with the full intention 
to killhim. The ball entered the back and came out at the side. Van B. 
exclaimed, ‘If ama dead man;’ and after a little pause said,‘ No, lam 
not hurt.’ G. on this seized a rifle to finish the work; but was prevented 
by some men standing by, who took it from him, and fired it into the air. 

“ The day of indulgence being past, a quiet day followed. The exhila- 
ration was followed by consequent relaxation ; and the tide of spirits which 
arose so high yesterday, ebbed to-day proportionably low. The men were 
secn lounging abcut in listless idleness, and could scarcely be py to the 
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business of making repairs and arrangements for the long journey yet be. 
fore us. * * * * * 

“A few days after our arrival at the place of rendezvous, and when all 
the mountain-men had assembled, another day of indulgence was granted 
to them; in which all restraint was laidaside. These days are the climax 
of the hunter’s happiness. I will relate an occurrence which took place 
near evening as a specimen of mountain life. A hunter, who goes techni- 
cally by the name of the great bully of the mountains, mounted his horse 
with a loaded rifle, and challenged any Frenchman, American, Spaniard, or 
Dutchman, to fight him in single combat. Kit Carson, an American, told 
him, if he wished to die, he would accept the challenge. Shunar defied 
him ; C. mounted his horse, and with a Joaded pistol rushed into close con- 
tact, and both almost at the same instant fired. C.’s ball entered §,’s 
hand, came out at the wrist, and passed through the arm above the elbow, 
S.’s ball passed over the head of C.; and while he went for another pistol, 
Shunar begged that his life might be spared. Such scenes, sometimes 
from passion and sometimes for amusement, make the pastime of their wild 
and wandering life. ‘They appear to have sought for a place where, as they 
would say, human nature is not opposed by the tyranny of religion and 
pleasure is not awed by the frown of virtue.” 


The American Company’s trappers are for the most part adven- 
turers of the very worst description, who being no longer safe in a 
civilized country, take to the prairies, where fighting, drinking, and 
hardships seldom allow their span of life to be much extended. 
Here is a specimen of their desperate performances :— 


‘«« Here, some months ago, a man named Thornburgh was killed by ano- 
ther named Hubbard, both from the United States. A controversy arose 
between them about an Indian woman. Thornburgh was determined to 
take her from Hubbard, even at the risk of his own life. He entered H.'s 
cabin in the night, armed with a loaded rifle. H. saw him, and shot him 
through the breast, and pushed him out of the door. Thornburgh fell, and 
expired almost instantly. A self-created jury of inquest sat upon the body 
of Thornburgh, and brought in a verdict that he lost his life by the hand of 
Hubbard in self-defence. 

“In Thornburgh there was an instance of a most insatiable appetite for 
ardent spirits. Mr. Townsend, the ornithologist, whom I have before men- 
tioned, told me he was encamped out for several days, some miles from 
Fort William, attending to the business of his profession ; and that in ad- 
dition to collecting birds, he had collected rare specimens of reptiles, 
which he preserved in a keg of spirits. Several days after he was in this 
encampment, he went to his keg to deposit another reptile, and found the 
spirits gone. Mr. Townsend, knowing that Thornburgh had been several 
times loitering about, charged him with having drank off the spirits. He 
confessed it, and pleaded his thirst as an apology.” 


The Hudson’s Bay Company and its people obtain at our author's 
hands a much better character. He says,— 


“The gentlemen belonging to the Hudson Bay Company are worthy of 
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commendation for their good treatment of the Indians, by which they have 
obtained their friendship and confidence, and also for the efforts which 
some few of them have made to instruct those about them in the first 
principles of our holy religion ; especially in regard to equity, humanity, 
and morality. ‘This company is of long standing, have become rich in the 
fur-trade, and they intend to perpetuate the business; therefore they con- 
sult the prosperity of the Indians, as intimately connected with their own. 
I have not heard as yet of a single instance of any Indians being wantonly 
killed by any of the men belonging to this company, Nor have I heard 
any boasting among them of the satisfaction taken in killing or abusing 
Indians, as ] have elsewhere heard.” 


There are not a few particulars relative to the people at Fort 
Vancouver which are gratifying. We extract the account of some 
of these :— 


“Tam very agreeably situated in this place. Half of a new house is 
assigned me, well furnished, and all the attendance which I could wish, 
with access to as many valuable books as I have time to read, and oppor- 
tunities to ride out for exercise, and to see the adjoining country, as I can 
desire; and in addition to all these, and still more valuable, the society of 
gentleman enlightened, polished, and sociable. These comforts and pri- 
vileges were not anticipated, and therefore the more grateful. 

‘‘ There is a school connected with this establishment, for the benefit of 
the children of the traders and common labourers, some of whom are 
orphans whose parents were attached to the company; and also some 
Indian children, who are provided for by the generosity of the resident 
gentlemen. ‘They are instructed in the common branches of the English 
language, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography ; 
and together with these, in religion and morality. ‘The exercises of the 
school are closed with singing a hymn; after which, they are taken by their 
teachers to a garden assigned them, in which they labour. Finding them 
deficient in sacred music, I instructed them in singing; in which they made 
good proficiency, and developed excellent voices. Among them there was 
08 Indian boy who had the most flexible and melodious voice 1 ever 

eard. 

“It is worthy of notice how little of the Indian complexion is seen in 
the half-bred children. Generally they have fair skin, often flaxen hair 
and blue eyes. The children of the school were punctual in their attend- 
ance on the three services of the Sabbath, and were our choir.” 


That our author made a good use of his time and of his eyes 
during his important tour may be inferred from other notices than 
those relative to man. Here is something striking and not in- 
valuable in a geological point of view :— 


**T left this encampment at nine o’clock in the forenoon, in the canoe with 
three men furnished by Tilki; and made good progress down the river 
(Columbia), which flows in a wide and gentle current. Many parts of the 
way the river is walled up with high and perpendicular basalt. At the La 
Dalles commences a wood country, which becomes more and more denscas 
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we descend, and more broken with high hills and precipices. Noticeda 
remarkable phoonomenon—trees standing in their natural position in the 
river, in many places where the water is twenty feet deep, or much more, 
and rising to high or freshet water-mark, which is fifteen feet above the low 
water. Above the freshet rise, the tops of the trees are decayed and gone, 
I deferred forming an opinion in regard to the cause, until I should collect 
more data. > “ . * * 

“On the 15th, the wind and rain continuing through the fore part of 
the day, I did not leave my encampment until noon; when we set forward 
and arrived at the Cascades at two o'clock in the afternoon. The trees to. 
day were still more numerous, in many places standing in deep water : and 
we had to pick our way with our canoe in some parts as through a forest, 
The water of this river is so clear, that I had an opportunity of examining 
their position down to their spreading rovts, and found them im the same 
condition as when standing in their natural forest. As I approached the 
Cascades, instead of finding an enbankment formed from volcanic eruptions, 
the shores above the falls were low, and the velocity of the water began to 
accelerate two-thirds of a mile above the main rapid. On a full examina. 
tion, it is plainly evident that here has been an uncommon subsidence of a 
tract of land more than twenty miles in length and more than a mile in 
width. The trees standing in the water are found mostly towards and 
near the north shore ; and yet, from the depth of the river and its sluggish 
movement, I should conclude the subsidence affected the whole bed. ‘I’hat 
the trees are not wholly decayed down to low-water mark, proves that the 
subsidence is comparatively of recent date; and their undisturbed natural 
position proves that it took place in a tranquil manner, not by any tremen- 
dous convulsion of nature. The cause lies concealed, but the fact is plain. 
That parts of forest may in this way submerge, is evident from similar facts. 
The noted one on the Eastern coast of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, is about fifteen feet below low-water mark, extending eastward a 
considerable distance from the shore, of which stumps and roots are seen in 
their natural position.” 


We must now take leave of Mr. Parker after being conducted to 
the Sandwich islands, and citing two passages, both of which must 
touch the better feelings of our readers,—the first of a complacent, 
the second ofa sympathizing kind. Really man when endowed with 
a little brief authority, unless closely watched, is extremely apt to 
exceed his commission :— 


‘The King, Queen Regent, and chiefs gave a tea-party, to which with 4 
few others I had the honour to be invited. ‘They were dressed richly and 
in good taste; their table was splendidly arrayed ,with silver plate and 
china: the entertainment was both judiciously and tastefully arranged and 
prepared, and all the etiquette and ceremony of such occasions was observed. 
The conversation was cheerful and intelligent, without frivolity ; and no- 
thing occurred embarrassing to any one. At a suitable early hour, we were 
invited into a saloon well-furnished, where, after a performance of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, the Queen proposed that prayer should con- 
clude our agreeable visit; which was done, and the company retired. | 
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have seen but few parties in Christian America conducted more on the 
principles of rationality and religion.” 


Nov for an instance of dictatorship :— 


« in fair and honourable negotiations, regard is had to mutual rights 
but here foreigners assume the style of dictation—‘ You shall, and you 
shal not ;’ and assertions are made of things existing in the laws and prac- 
tice: of England and America, which neither Government would tolerate. 
Lorl Russel, the commander of the Actzeon, a British man-of-war, obtained 
thesignature toa certain instrument, by assuring the Hawaiian Govern- 
meit, that if they refused any longer to sign it, he would order all the 
English vessels to leave the harbour, and request all the American shipping 
to withdraw ; and then bring his armed ship before their fort, and batter 
dewa the walls and prostrate their village. ‘The King signed the instru- 
mert: and then he, altogether with the Queen and chiefs, like some other 

ole who feel their feebleness before a mightier nation, had only the poor 
resort of a public remonstrance. ‘They accordingly sent a remonstrance to 
the King of Great Britain ; in which they say, that ‘on account of their 
urging us so strongly, on account of said commanders assuring us that 
their conmunication was from the King, and on account of their making 
preparaton to fire upon us, therefore we gave our assent to the writing, 
without r being willing to give our real approbation, for we were not 
pleased vith it.” They feel incompetent to contend with naval strength, and 
thereforesubmit to indignities from which their feelings revolt.” 


But b return to the North American Indians ;—it is question- 
less truethat certain tribes have made temporary advancement in 
the artsof civilized life, while many individuals amongst them might 
be instnced who would have been distinguished in any state of so- 
ciety. Ihe progress, for example, which the Cherokees are sup- 
posed rcently to have exhibited is gratifying ; but we are not aware 
that th change can yet be declared as a departure from the general 
course f Indian affairs. Without, however, wasting time in specu- 
lating nerely about Cherokee civilization, let us relieve the darkness 
of our seneral picture by tracing rapidly the history of two remark- 
able irlividuals,—the one to be first mentioned being a member of, 
or attched to, the very tribe we have now named. 

Seaoyah is a most interesting personage, but would be still 
more 0, were he a full blood Indian. He is the son of a white 
man ind a half-breed woman, which detracts essentially from the 
claim which the Red man might advance in regard to his disco- 
verie in arts and letters. Still, his story is a pleasant one. 

Vaile a child, Sequoyah, instead of joining the rude sports of 
Indin boys, took great delight in exercising his ingenuity by 
varias mechanical labours. He also assisted in the management 
of ts mother’s property, consisting of a farm, and cattle and 
hores. In his intercourse with the Whites, he became aware that 
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possessed an art, by which a name impressed upona hard 
substance might be understood at a glance, and at any future 
period, by any one acquainted with the art. He requested én edu- 
cated half-blood, named Charles Hicks, to write his name; which 
being done, he made a die, containing a fac-simile of the word, which 
he stamped upon all the articles fabricated by his mechanical ‘nge- 
nuity. 1d this he proceeded to the art of drawing, in which he 
made rapid progress, before he had an opportunity of seeing a pic- 
ture or engraving. ‘These accomplishments made the young nan 


very popular, particularly among the Red ladies ; a circumstence. 


which shows that they are not insensible to superiority in the atts, 
They are, however, the absolute drudges of their husbands, and have 
been as a sex neglected or abused by the Whites ; and therefore are 
seldom the ministers of improvement. 

At length, excessive adulation, perhaps, upsetting Sequoyah’s mo- 
ral balance, he joined in the carouse. But he, soon wearied o an 
idle and dissipated life, suddenly resolved to give up drinking, and 
learned the trade of a blacksmith by his own unaided effor's. In 
the year 1820, while on a visit to some friends in a Cherokee vil- 
lage, he listened to a conversation on the art of writing, which 
seems always to have been the subject of great curiosity anong the 
Indians. Sequoyah remarked, that he did not regard the irvention 
as so very extraordinary, and believed he could discover aplan by 
which the Red man might do the same thing. ‘The compmy were 
incredulous ; but the matter had long been the subject of hi reflec- 
tions, and he had come to the conclusion, that letters repesented 
words or ideas, and, being always uniform, would always covey the 
same meaning. His first plan was to invent signs for worls ; but 
upon trial he was speedily convinced, that this would be a met cum- 
brous and laborious system. His next step, however, was nore pro- 
mising ; he conceived that an alphabet, each character stanling for 
a syllable, would suit his purpose, and accordingly he perserred in 
carrying out this plan, and latterly attained his object by prming 
eighty-six characters. 

While pursuing his important and ingenious purpose, hisneigh- 
bours ridiculed him, and his friends entreated him to desist, ‘The 
invention, however, was completely successful, and the Ckrokee 
dialect is now a written language ; a result entirely due to the2xtra- 
ordinary genius and indefatigable perseverance of Sequoyah. After 
teaching many to read and write, he left the Cherokee naton in 
1822, on a visit to Arkansas, and introduced the art amog the 
Cherokees who had emigrated to that country ; and after his tturn 
home, a correspondence was opened, in the Cherokee langage, 
between the two branches of the nation. In the autumn of 822, 
the general council bestowed on him a silver medal in honoar ¢ his 
genius, and as an expression of gratitude for his services. ‘his 
extraordinary man was lately, we understand, with his countrymen 
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west of the Mississippi; but, whether he continues to cultivate 
aboriginal literature, we have not heard. We can hardly, however, 
suppose that his past efforts with their consequences will die with 
him. The very existence of epistolary writing, and of a deter- 
minate alphabet, renders such a result very improbable. 

The other remarkable personage, among the North American 
Indians, to whose history we are to direct attention, was Joseph 
Brant, according to Campbell’s Christening in Gertrude of Wyoming, 
or Thayendanegea, as known in his own nation. This extra- 
ordinary man is the great hero in Mr. Stone’s publication, which 
stands second on our list, though the work takes a much wider 
range ; for, by a careful compilation and a well-digested mass of do- 
cumentary and other evidence, the author has produced a standard 
book on the Border Wars of the American Revolution. 

In our preliminary observations notice was taken of the exagge- 
rated accounts which have frequently been propagated of the savage 
butcheries of the Indians; and as was natural, during the war of 
Independence, as well as whenever new European settlers have 
encroached upon the American territory, these accounts have been 
at times most rife, and most harrowing to the feelings and the 
imagination. It is a fact, however, that both fear and intentional 
deception have done much to blacken the savage character of the 
Indians beyond the truth, and to swell the amount of their atro- 
cities. Franklin, himself, one of the most candid and cool inquirers 
that ever lived, turns out to have been not only an exaggerator but 
a coiner of a horrible story about a collection of scalps. ‘Then, itis 
to be borne in mind, that while the Indians received unimagined 
provocations, it is almost alone from the other party, and who were 
under the strongest influences of party feelings, that any account 
can be obtained of the massacres and the torturings inflicted by the 
Red men. 

But not to go into the broad history of the Border Wars, and to 
confine ourselves to the character of the chief to whom one of our 
choicest living poets has lent a notoriety, not of the most enviable 
description, let us see how Mr. Stone strips the highly finished fic- 
tion of its misrepresentations, in so far as the barbarities, “ On 
Susquehanna’s side,” were perpetrated. 

Thayendanegea, Mr. Stone seems satisfactorily to make out, was 
not the relentless sanguinary savage which has been represented. 
One thing is certain, and as the documents we are about to quote 
establish, he was a man of considerable literary attainments, one 
too who had mingled with classes found in the most opposite scales 
of human existence, which, joined to what nature had given him, 
must have fitted him to take a lead in his country. 

It does not appear certain whether this warrior and chief was the 
natural son of Sir William Johnson or not. Still it is known that 
the gentleman named took a deep interest in him, and that the 
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youth’s education, through Sir William’s means, was for a time 
superintended by Dr. Wheelock, who was employed in the work of 
instructing the Mohawks. Thayendanegea afterwards maintained 
an intercourse with certain missionaries, and no doubt was a close 
observer and apt receiver of much within his reach. The contents 
of the following letter with others that have been preserved, could 
not have been conceived, much less expressed in writing, by any one 
of his tribe or of the Red race whose school has been merely the 
forest and the wilderness. And yet his national prejudices were 
sufficiently strong, as will be seen, even for the descendant of bar- 
barians. It would be well if amid civilization his quick apprehen- 


sion had not been able to fasten on the anomalies he so earnestly 
denounces :— 


** To give you entire satisfaction I must, I perceive, enter into the dis- 
cussion of a subject on which I have often thought. My thoughts were 
my own, and being go different from the ideas entertained among your 
people, 1 should certainly have carried them with me to the grave, had I 
not received your obliging favour. 

‘* You ask me, then, whether in my opinion civilization is favourable to 
human happiness? In answer to the question, it may be answered, that 
there are degrees of civilization, from Cannibals to the most polite of 
European nations. The question is not, then, whether a degree of refine- 
ment is not conducive to happiness ; but whether you, or the natives of this 
Jand, have obtained this happy medium. On this subject we are at present, 
I presume, of very different opinions. You will, however, allow me in some 
respects to have had the advantage of you in forming my sentiments. I 
was, Sir, born of Indian parents, and lived while a child among those whom 
you are pleased to call savages; I was afterwards sent to live among the 
white people, and educated at one of your schools; since which period I 
have been honoured much beyond my deserts, by an acquaintance with a 
number of principal characters both in Europe and America. After all this 
experience, and after every exertion to divest myself of prejudice, 1 am 
obliged to give my opinion in favour of my own people. I will now, as 
much as I am able, collect together, and set before you, some of the 
reasons that have influenced my judgment on the subject now before us. 
In the government you call civilized, the happiness of the people is con- 
stantly sacrificed to the splendour of the empire. Hence your codes of 
criminal and civil laws have had their origin; hence your dungeons and 
prisons. I will not enlarge on an idea so singular in civilized life, and 
perhaps disagreeable to you, and will only observe, that among us we have 
no prisons ; we have no pompous parade of courts; we have no written 
laws; and yet judges are as highly revered amongst us as they are among 
you, and their decisions are as much regarded. 

“ Property, to say the least, is as well guarded, and crimes are as impar- 
tially punished. We have among us no splendid villains above the control 
of our laws. Daring wickedness is here never suffered to triumph over 
helpless innocence. The estates of widows and orphans are never devoured 
by enterprising sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery under the colour 
of law. No person among us desires any other reward for performing a 
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brave and worthy action, but the consciousness of having served his nation. 
Our wise men are called Fathers ; they truly sustain that character. They 
are always accessible, I will not say to the meanest of our people, for we 
have none mean but such as render themselves so by their vices. 

‘‘ The palaces and prisons among you form a most dreadful contrast. Go 
to the former places, and you will see perhaps a deformed piece of earth 
assuming airs that become none but the Great Spirit above. Go to one of 
your prisons ; here description utterly fails! Kill them, if you please ; kill 
them, too, by tortures ; but let the torture last no longer than a day. Those 
you call savages, relent; the most furious of our tormentors exhausts his 
rage in a few hours, and dispatches his unhappy victim with a sudden 
stroke. Perhaps it is eligible that incorrigible offenders should sometimes 
be cut off. Let it be done in a way that is not degrading to human nature. 
Let such unhappy men have an opportunity, by their fortitude, of making 
an atonement in some measure for the crimes they have committed during 
their lives. 

“ But for what are many of your prisoners confined ?—for debt !— 
astonishing—and will you ever again call the Indian nations cruel? Liberty, 
to a rational creature, as much exceeds property as the light of the sun does 
that of the most twinkling star. But you put them on a level, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of civilization. I knew, while I lived among the white 
people, many of the mcst amiable contract debts, and I dare say with the 
best intentions. Both parties at the time of the contract expect to find 
their advantage. The debtor, we will suppose, by a train of unavoidable 
misfortunes, fails; here is no crime, nor even a fault; and yet your laws 
put it in the power of the creditor to throw the debtor into prison and 
confine him there for life! a punishment infinitely worse than death toa 
brave man! And I seriously declare, I had rather die by the most severe 
tortures ever inflicted on this continent, than languish in one of your 
prisons for a single year. Great Spirit of the Universe !—and do you call 
yourselves Christians? Does then the religion of Him whom you call your 
Saviour, inspire this spirit, and lead to these practices? Surely no. It is 
recorded of him, that a bruised reed he never broke. Cease, then, to call 
yourselves Christians, lest you publish to the world your hypocrisy. Cease, 
too, to call other nations savage, when you are tenfold more the children of 
cruelty than they.” 


According to Mr. Stone’s work, carefully and-conscientiously di- 
vested of the perversions which often obtained a wide circulation to 
serve party purposes, the Indians during the war of which he imme- 
diately treats have been greatly calumniated, and their cruelties exces- 
sively overrated. As to the crimes and war which desecrated the valley 
of “ fair Wyoming,” it suited the poet’s purpose very well to paint 
the scene and the circumstances, by employing the most exquisite ar- 
rangement of opposite colours, and bringing Brant upon the stage ; 
yet, according to the statement before us, the fact was, that “ so far 
from being engaged in the battle, he was many miles distant at the 
time of its occurrence. Such,” says our author, “ has been the 
uniform testimony of the British officers engaged in the expedition, 
and such was always the word of Thayendanegea himself.” 
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In 1777, this extraordinary man was acknowledged chief of the 
Six Nations, and of course, was called upon to act a prominent part 
in the War. Before this, however, he had visited England, had 
been presented at Court, and admitted to the intimacy of some of 
the prime men of the day, the Bishop of London and Fox among 
the rest. After the war he performed the offices of a chief among 
his own people, instructing and governing them, at the same time 
maintaining an intercourse socially and officially with the Whites. 

Of the many interesting and characteristic anecdotes which Mr. 
Stone has collected of this man, none have struck us as being more 
indicative of the summary proceedings of the Indians according to 
their notions of justice, and the maintenance of authority, or more 
illustrative of a doctrine recognised in the letter already quoted, than 
his dealing a death blow to his eldest son, whose provocations and 
misdeeds are stated to have been of the grossest kind. 

Thayendanegea died in 1807, and in his sixty-fifth year. Among 
his last words, addressed to his adopted nephew, Teyoninhokarawen, 
were these, “‘ Have pity on the poor Indians: if you can get any 
influence with the great, endeavour to do them all the good you 
can.” He was buried in a Mohawk village on the Grand River, 
by the side of the church which he had built. 

With one letter more from our Indian hero to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who had served in the American war, when Earl 
Percy, and who had been admitted as a chief also among the 
Mohawks, together with a portion of his Grace’s answer, we con- 
clude our paper on the North American aboriginal race :— 


“* Capt. Brant to the Duke of Northumberland. 
*“ Grand River, Jan. 24, 1806. 

“ My Lord Duke,—The kind and affectionate letter I received from your 
Grace, has deeply penetrated our hearts with a sense of the honour you 
confer on the Five Nations in the sincere regard you express for their 
welfare ; and we hope that our.future conduct, and that of our descendants, 
may never fail to cause such sentiments to be cherished in the noble hearts 
of the leaders of the British nation. For, however wounding to our feel- 
ings, or detrimental to our interests, may be the treatment we have received, 
and yet continue to receive, in this country, our reliance on the fatherly 
protection of his Majesty, and the confidence we have ever placed in the 
humanity, love of justice, and honour of your nation, is not weakened. 
The reason of my having delayed so long writing to your Grace is, that 
from the arrival of a new governor, I received some hopes that what re- 
spects our land affairs might have been accomplished to our satisfaction in 
this country. But these hopes are now vanished—for appearances give 
me reason to apprehend that the old council, (principally composed of men 
influenced by an insatiable avarice for lands,) have so prejudiced his 
Excellency against us, as to disappoint what otherwise we might have 
expected from the innate benevolence of our father’s representative. It 1s 
therefore the determination of the real chiefs and faithful warriors to comply 
with the brotherly advice of your Grace. ‘Therefore, either both of us, of 
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full powers from our nations, in writing, according to European customs, 
which your distance and our situation at present render absolutely neces- th 
sary. Some small difficulties necessitate delay, or we would immediately t 
be on the road. His Excellency has expressed that he will only hear from is 
us through Mr. Claus, the head of the Indian Department, who is our 
implacable enemy ; and from what has already passed, we are well assured 
will do everything in his powerto thwart our success. Previous to receiv- 1 
ing any speech, he requests that we give him a copy of it; but himself hi 
when he pretended, last of all, to make a defence to what we had expressed 
at Niagara in July, in reference to his having deceived the British ministry, 
by the improper names sent to England to thwart the mission of Teyonin- 
hokarawen, he read his speech in such a low voice that it could only be 
heard by those who sat next to him, and afterwards refused to give us a | 
copy of it. So we remain as ignorant of what he alleged in his defence, | 
as if he had made no speech. The same confidence in the good faith of } 
our allies, which animated my courage to persevere in the most trying 

situations during the war, and exhort to a similar perseverance those whom 

extraordinary difficulties, or American intrigue, might stagger, yet 

encourages me to hope for justice, notwithstanding the clouds that shade 

us from it. Mr. Wyatt, Surveyor General of this province, does me the 

favour to take this. The copy of the speecl: delivered at Niagara last July, 
Teyoninhokérawen sent you several months ago;so I hope you have 

received it by thistime. With the sincerest respect and gratitude, I remain, 

Your Grace’s Faithful friend and Brother warrior, 

. ** Jos. Brant, Thayendanegea. 

“ His grace the Duke of Northumberland, Thorighwagéri.” 


Teyoninhokarawen, shall make another attempt in England, invested with Ait 











We do not quote the business part of the Duke’s answer, but 
only a curious morsel of it, to show how proud his Grace was of his | 
Indian chieftainship, and how much alike were the sentiments of | 
Thayendanegea and Thorighwageéri relative to the policy to be 
observed both socially and nationally for the best interests of the 
Mohawks. The Duke writes from Northumberland House, to 
, “ My very good I’riend and Brother Warrior :” and towards the 
close says, after speaking of the exertions which he himself had | 
made, and the friendly as well as unfriendly exertions of others in ki 
regard to the alineation of certain portions of Indian territory,— 


*‘T should, however, advise that either yourself, Teyoninhokarawen, or be 
some other chief, should come over, properly authorized by the chiefs, to | 
transact and finally settle all this business, There are a number of well- 
meaning persons here, who are very desirous of forming a society to better 
(as they call it) the condition of our nation, by converting us from 


hunters and warriors into husbandmen. Let me strongly recommend it i 
to you, and the rest of our chiefs, not to listen to sucha proposition. Let ied 
our young men never exchange their liberty, and manly exercises, to lt 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water. Ifthey will teach our if 


women to spin and to weave, this would be of use; but to endeavour to 
enervate our young men by doing nothing but tilling the earth, would be m 
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the greatest injury they could do the Five Nations, Nine hundred org 
thousand warriors, enured to hardship by hunting, are a most respectable 
and independent body ; but what would the same number of men become 
who were merely husbandmen ? They would hardly rate a small parish, 
seeking for protection from others, scarcely heard of and known, and 
obliged tamely to submit to laws and regulations made by other people, 
and incapable of defending themselves. If you want an example of what 
the Five Nations would soon become, look only at the Stockbridge 
Indians. They, like us, were once anoble and formidable tribe; they 
now are less than women. Some of the persons who propose this plan, 
have their own private reasons. They wish to go over among you, and 
when they have collected you together in order to teach you to cultivate 
the ground, they will then show you how very small a part of the land 
granted you is sufficient for to supply your wants, and will next endeavour 
to prevail upon you to grant them the remainder, in gratitude for the 
trouble they have had in instructing you in agriculture. No, my dear 
friend and brother warrior, never suffer yourself, or your Chiefs, to be 
induced by their plausible arguments. If you do, remember I now fore- 
tell that you will become a poor, dependent, and insignificant body, instead 
of continuing a free, warlike, and independent nation as we now are, I 
wish to see the Christian religion, sobriety, and good morals, prevail 
among our nation; but let us continue free and independent as the air 
that blows upon us; Jet us continue hunters and warriors, capable of 
enforcing respect, and doing ourselves justice ; but let us never submit to 
become the tillers of land, hewers of wood, and drawers of water, by the 
false and interested advice of those who, from being our pretended friends, 
would soon become our imperious masters. Accept this, my good friend 
and brother warrior, from one who wishes the Five Nations ever to con- 
tinue a formidable nation, commanding respect from all its neighbours, 
and who interests himself most sincerely in their welfare. Say every 
thing proper for me to my brother Chiefs, and believe me, your faithful 
friend and brother warrior, 


“ NoRTHUMBERLAND, Thorighwageéri.” 





VI. 
1. Remarks on an article in the Edinburgh Review, No.CXXXV. On 
the times of George the Third and George the Fourth. By Sir Her- 
BERT Tayxtor. London: Murray. 1838. 


2. The Edinburgh Review, No. CXXXVII. Art. “ Political Charac- 


ters of the Reigns of George the Third and George the Fourth. Lon- 
don: Longman. 1838. 


AN article in the 135th number of the Edinburgh Review, which 
took that infamous and odious work called a “ Diary, illustrative of 
the Times of George the Fouth,” for its text, and which article has 
been generally and uncontradictedly attributed to Lord Brougham, 
treated,among certain eminent and political characters, of George the 
Third and other members of the Royal Family in very strong and 
unsparing terms. _ George the Third, Queen Charlotte, and George 
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the Fourth, receive at the Reviewer’s hands the severest usage, and 
in as far as heartiness of purpose, strength of talent, and power of 
language can render their memories forbidding and hateful, he has 
succeeded. In these circumstances it was quite natural, (whether it 
was prudent and judicious or not is another question,) for an old 
and an attached servant and friend of the parties thus assailed to 
feel hurt, and anxious to vindicate their characters, seeing that he 
seems to have all along entertained for them a deep respect, com- 
manded not only by their kind treatment of himself personally, but on 
account of much in their private as well as public capacities, respecting 
which few can have enjoyed equal opportunities for coming to a just 
judgment ; especially, when statements to their greatest disparage- 
ment are advanced with a boldness and ability that will unques- 
tionably, unless overturned or blunted, be the means of transmitting 
to future times the dark portraitures. We conceive it to be our duty, 
therefore, to give as much publicity as possible to Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor’s “* Remarks ;” and to allow our readers an opportunity of com- 
paring what he considers to be libels upon three deceased person- 
ages, with his defence, and vindication. 

At the commencement of his strictures, Sir Herbert states, that 
on account of his absence from England, and of his having had no 
fixed residence on the Continent until some time after the appear- 
ance of the remarkable article in question, a considerable delay has 
arisen, which would not in other circumstances have occurred, in the 
publication of the pamphlet. ‘Then after some general observations 
charging the writer of the article with having gone out of his way 
to assail character, he comes to consider some of its most sweeping 
charges. 

The Reviewer has said of George the Third that he was a man 
“of a narrow understanding, which no culture had enlarged; of an 
obstinate disposition, which no education, perhaps, could have 
humanized: of strong feelings in ordinary things, and a resolute 
attachment to all his own opinions and predilections ; as possessing 
much of the firmness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of 
contracted mind, without any discrimination, and as pertinaciously 
when they are in the wrong as when they are in the right, lends to 
their character an appearance of inflexible consistency, which is 
often mistaken for greatness of mind, and not seldom received as a 
substitute for honesty ;” that, ‘in all that related to his kingly 
office, he was the slave of as deep rooted a selfishness as his son, 
and no feeling of a kindly nature was ever suffered to cross his mind 
whenever his power was concerned, either in the maintenance or in 
the manner of exercising it.” 

In replying to these strong assertions Sir Herbert, first of all, 
admits that George the Third had not enjoyed the advantage of a 
good education ; that he himself was aware that it had been ne- 
glected ; but adds, that he strove to make up for the want by useful 
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reading, after he came to the throne. His attention, it is said, to 
the administrative duties of his station was zealous and unremitted ; 
and, “‘ from this and his intercourse with his ministers and others 
officially employed, his Majesty acquired a knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the country, in every department and in all its details, stich 
as, perhaps, no man ever possessed.” Sir Herbert proceeds; 


“ King George the Third had strong prejudices on some points, and to 
many of these he obstinately adhered to the last: but they applied chiefly 
to subjects and objects of comparatively trifling import, matter of taste and 
opinion, in which he might be considered right or wrong, as taste and opi- 
nion agreed with or differed from hisown. In the discharge of his * kingly 
office,’ he was honest and conscientious. No sovereign knew better the 
extent of the power which the constitution assigned to him; and, if a firm 
determination to uphold and to maintain unimpaired that which had been 
thus lawfully confided to him can be called obstinacy and selfishness, the 
imputation would be just. If an earnest desire to adhere, in the adminis- 
tion of that power, to notions and conclusions founded on principles which 
appeared to him correct, and the application of them to public measures, 
and to the selection of individuals for high office, can be called prejudice, 
that imputation also would attach: but this is matter of opinion. The 
author of the article holds and asserts one adverse to his Majesty: but the 
course pursued by the King, during a long reign, received the support and 
the approbation of persons of distinguished character and talent, of the 
legislative bodies, and of the great mass of the community. He was be- 
loved by his people, and the memory of ‘ Good King George’ is revered. 

“ T confess that I do not understand what is meant by the remark, that 
‘no feeling of a kindly nature ever was suffered to cross his mind, when- 
ever his power was concerned.’ I apprehend that the man who holds light, 
or hastily surrenders, the power which he justly possesses, proves himself 
thereby unfit to wield it, and sinks into merited contempt. 

‘« The article proceeds to say that, ‘In other respects, King George the 
Third was a man of amiable disposition, and few princes have been more 
exemplary in their domestic habits, or in the offices of private friendship :? 
but, apprehensive, it would seem, that this may prove too great a conces- 
sion, and may make too favourable an impression, the author states, in the 
next sentence, that ‘ the instant his prerogative was concerned, or his 
bigotry interfered with, or his will thwarted, the most unbending pride, the 
most bitter animosity, the most calculating coldness of heart, and the most 
unforgiving resentment, took possession of his whole breast, and swayed it 
by turns; that the habits of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates of 
conscience, the rules of honesty, were alike forgotten, and the fury of the 
tyrant, with the resources of a cunning, which mental alienation is supposed 
to whet, were ready to circumvent or destroy all who interposed an obstacle 
to the fierceness of unbridled desire.’ 

** I defy the power of language to draw in terms more bitter, and more 
venomous, a more odious character of any man, be he a Sovereign or a pri- 
vate individual ; and I question whether the pages of history, which de- 
scribe the worst parts of the characters of Louis the Eleventh of France, or 
of Phillip the Second of Spain, would offer a parallel. I submit whether it 
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can by possibility belong to the individual who, in the preceding sentence, 
is described as ‘aman of amiable disposition, exemplary in his domestic 
habits, and in the offices of private friendship.’ I equally defy the author 
of this libel to produce any act or proceeding of King George the Third, or 
any circumstance connected with his conduct during his long reign, which 
can justify the odious colouring given to it, or the endeavour to supply his- 
tory with a record which shall consign that Monarch to its pages with a 
stain so foul and so disgraceful.” 


With regard to the upholding of prerogative, and zeal in behalf of 
the Protestant religion, Sir Herbert maintains that consistency of 
principle and an honest fulfilment of the terms of an oath, charac- 
terized his Majesty’s conduct ; although in point of judgment he may 
have been wrong. Thenas to the Reviewer’s allegations concerning 
the American war, were not the king’s constitutional advisers 
chiefly responsible? Again, to the charge concerning his treatment 
of the Prince of Wales, both as regarded politics, and many other 
points of conduct, it is admitted that dislike existed, but he denies 
that it ever amounted “ to hatred scarcely consistent with the supposi- 
tion of a sound mind, or toimplacable aversion.” At the same time, 
though it were to be admitted that the father carried his resentment 
too far, was the son without blame, or those persons who encouraged 
the latter to throw himself into the hands of his father’s adver- 
saries ? 

Sir Herbert, who speaks from personal experience of long continu- 
ance and of very different conditions of his Majesty’s life and facul- 
ties, an advantage which he presumes the writer of the article has 
not enjoyed, says, beginning with a reference to the first mental 
calamity,— | 


























“ When relieved from it, and restored to his functions, no person could 
be more calm or collected, more capable of giving a cool and dispassionate 
consideration to any and every question that was brought before him ; nor 
can it be allowed that the view which he tock of those of superior import, 
betrayed either a narrow mind or a hasty judgment, while there was in his 
character sufficient of decision and firmness to arrive, in matters which 
required his fiat or his veto, at a conclusion without resorting to the advice 
or the opinion of others. When the change of administration took place 
in 1807, his Majesty took counsel from himself only in the communications 
with those with whom he differed; and 1 am warranted in saying, that i 
there existed not the slightest foundation for the reports which were then | 
spread of advice secretly conveyed, or of influence behind the throne, or of ‘ 
communication, direct or indirect, with his previous ministers, pending the si 
discussion with ‘the talents, or before their removal from the administra- 
tion had been established. Nay, on that occasion, he placed in my hands, i 
unopened, a letter addressed to him, before that event was positively fixed, 
by one of the leaders of the opposite party, and [ have it to this day, with ; 
a minute to that effect. 
“ The loss of sight was borne with exemplary patience and resignation ; 
VOL, 1. (1838.) No. 111. cc | 
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and neither this nor other trials produced, while his Majesty continued in 
a sound state of mind, any ebullition of temper or harshness of manner or 
expression, which could occasion pain or uneasiness to his family and 
attendants. J declare that, during the whole peried of my attendance 
upon King George the Third, not one sharp word, not one expression of 
unkindness or impatience escaped his Majesty; and the change of deport- 
ment in this respect conveyed to me, at least, the first intimation of the 
approach of that calamity, of which I had the misfurtune to witness the 
distressing progress and melancholy effects. 

‘* His Majesty indeed appeared surprised, if, as it might occasionally 
happen, I expressed on some question which occurred, opinions which did 
not meet his own; and upon these occasions he seemed to expect that they 
should be abandoned. Failing in this, however, it happened more than 
once, that his Majesty would on the following day, say, ‘I have thought 
over the subject of, &c., and I think you are right, and I am wrong.’ 
Others have made the same observation with reference to their intercourse 
with his Majesty. In his intercourse with his daughters, and with the 
Dukes of York and Cambridge, his two favourite sons, he was most kind 
and affectionate, and he entered with seeming interest into the subjects and 
pursuits which engaged their attention. It may indeed be said, that there 
was in his Majesty’s manner and deportment, when in the circle of his 
family, and in the manifestation of his affection, a character of simplicity, 
which would seem to belong to the endearing ways of a child rather than 
to a man advanced in years, and often oppressed by the weight and anxiety 
of business. ‘Towards his attendants and servants, his Majesty was 
indulgent and considerate; and he missed no opportunity of giving credit, 
where due, for faithful and zealous service. Itis almost needless to add, 
that they were warmly attached and devoted to him. His attention to his 
religious duties was exemplary; and the unaffected and unostentatious 
character of it offered ample proof of the sincerity of his devotion.” 


Sir Herbert takes an opportunity of protesting against an opinion 
which very generally prevails, viz., that a man who holds an office at 
court must be a sycophant and habitual flatterer, or always ready to 
do dirty work. Indeed, however sweet the incense of flattery, or how- 
ever convenient at times a complete subserviency on the part of 
servants may be, it is impossible that a king, prince, or any other 
master possessed of any discernment or wisdom should ever respect 
such persons, or consider himself safe in such hands. There is no 
reason for supposing that the author of the Remarks before us ever 
laid himself open to the charge; nor is it at all probable that he 
could have served so long and so many of the Royal Family had his 
consistency, integrity, and strength of purpose not been duly appre- 
ciated. In our review of Sir William Knighton’s Memoirs, we had 
also an opportunity of observing upon a similar kind of honesty and 
manliness, and saw how these qualities worked upon and secured 
George the Fourth’s regard and confidence—a member of the family 
who is generally supposed to have been particularly self-willed, 
tyrannical, and unforgiving. 
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In the last quoted passage, it is said that George the Third’s 
favourites were the Dukes of York and Cambridge. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that his Majesty’s character would have 
lost nothing had this sort of preference never been shown, a prefer- 
ence which is generally not only injurious both to the parties flattered 
and the parties thus partially rejected, by no means illustrative of 
sound judgment or a parental display that ought to be imitated. 

With regard to Queen Charlotte, the article uses no less un- 
measured severity than what it has bestowed so freely on her spouse. 
But here also Sir Herbert asserts, that the forbidding description of 
her character rests on as imperfect data as in the preceding case, 
and is totally at variance with the truth as experienced and witnessed 
by himself during a number of years. He says,— 


* Queen Charlotte was a woman of excellent sense; and although her 
qualities were not brilliant, and had not been improved by early education, 
she had since acquired a general knowledge of most subjects which form 
the ordinary topics of rational conversation. Her intercourse with many 
persons of information and talents enabled her to take a fair share in genc- 
ral conversation, nor did she ever commit herself by what she said. I 
have already observed, that she had not the advantage of a good edu- 
cation ; and she came to England with many German prejudices, which 
she does not appear to have entirely shaken off. I admit that her Majesty 
was plain in person; and that age, frequent childbirth, and infirmities, 
had destroyed the symmetry of a figure, which those who had seen her 
Majesty on her arrival in England described to me in favourable terms. 
But these are contingencies to which others also may be subject, without 
blame attaching tothem. I deny that the manners and disposition of 
Queen Charlotte rendered her unamiable: on the contrary, those who 
approached her found her courteous and obliging ; and surprise was often 
expressed that her manners were so good as to cause one to forget that 
her figure was otherwise than graceful. She was kind and considerate 
towards her attendants and servants, most of whom had passed many yeais 
in her service ; and she listened readily to the suggestions of any arrange- 
ment that could conduce to their comfurt. Her Majesty was ever dis- 
posed, in the parties which she gave at Frogmore, or at her dinner or 
card table, to encourage amusement and cheerful conversation; but, on 
the other hand, she adhered strictly to etiquette; and she knew how to 
check the approach to anything like familiarity of manners, or too great 
freedom of conversation. In other respects there was no restraint; her 
Society, and that over which she presided, was very much like that of 
any other well-regulated house. Her demeanour was affable and cheer- 
ful, not stiff and unbending; and the presence of the Princesses and their 
ladies rendered the circle in all respects agreeable and attractive. 

Queen Charlotte’s court was most respectable, such as became the 
queen of a country where good morals and irreproachable conduct are 
happily still held in estimation; and the effect which its character pro- 
duced on the public, and on society, was also happily the reverse of that 
described by the author of the article in the Edinburgh Review. I grant 


that it was not a gay court, that the amusements in town and country 
cc? 


——_—_Keoo-_ 
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were not much varied; and if blame attached to the Queen, it was for not 
sufficiently considering that her daughters had arrived at a time of life 
when greater indulgence, and some relaxation from uniform routine, 
would have been agreeable and reasonable ; but that uniformity of rou- 
tine had become habitually imperative, a sort of second nature; and al- 
lowance may be also made for the circumstances under which her Majesty 
was occasionally placed by the recurrence of the King’s lamentable illness, 

“ I had the honour of seeing Queen Charlotte almost daily, from early in 
July 1805, to the period of her death (the 17th November 1818). I dis- 
charged the duty of secretary to her Majesty after the passing of the Re- 
gency Bill, and latterly filled the office of treasurer. I received at two 
intervals her instructions for drawing up her will. I believe that I enjoyed 
her confidence, and I attended her death-bed; and I declare most positively 
that there is no foundation for the charge that ‘ Queen Charlotte was spite- 
ful, unforgiving, and designing, prone to mingle in the intrigue of a court,’ 
or that * her pride was boundless ;’ she was, indeed, of a suspicious nature, 
and her confidence was not readily given, though, on the other hand, not 
hastily recalled from the person on whom it might, after due experience, 
have been conferred. 

‘No charge can be more groundless than that heretofore advanced, 
and now repeated in such unmeasured terms by the author of the article, 
that parsimony and avarice were prominent features of Queen Charlotte’s 
character; and the imputation can have arisen only from the circum- 
stance that her expenditure, and, above all, her charities were free from 
ostentation. I speak from knowledge of fact, her Majesty’s receipts and 
disbursements having, for some years, passed through my hands. Avarice 
and parsimony, combined with a large income enjoyed during many 
years, would naturally produce hoards of treasure and accomulation of 
property ; but it was shown by her Majesty’s executors, Lord Arden and 
myself, that there had been scarcely any saving. It was also stated that 
her Majesty’s private bounties and charities had been extensive : care was 
taken by us that justice should be done to her Majesty's memory in this 
respect, and that the public should be undeceived ; yet this odious accu- 
sation, this slander, is now revived in terms more virulent, more venom- 
ous, more coarse than any that ever were used.” 


As to some other allegations contained in the Review to the 
Queen’s disparagement, Sir Herbert enters into defence, such as her 
abstinence, as he maintains, from all political intrigue and from all 
interference with the measures of Government. On coming down 
to George the Fourth, Sir Herbert’s Remarks have still more the 
character of a pleading in mitigation than in the other parts of the 
work, although it will be thought, perhaps, that this is the feature 
of the production. We cite, however, a few passages respecting the 
‘“‘ first gentleman of his age :”— 


“ T repeat that I am not sufficiently acquainted with the occurrences and 
circumstances of his Majesty’s private life, during the earlier periods, to 
feel justified in hazarding any remark upon the notice of them, other than 
that, judging from other parts of the article in the Edinburgh Review, I 
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should conclude it to be much overcharged. But I am warranted, from 
personal observation and intercourse in after-life, in subscribing to the 
remark that George the Fourth’s natural temper was neither sour nor re- 
vengeful; that his abilities were far, very far above mediocrity; that he 
was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive memory and a ready wit; and 
that he possessed a natural taste for music and the arts, which was improved 
to a power of discrimination which was in few surpassed ; add to all this, 
advantage of person and grace of manner which all acknowledged. All 
these were natural qualities of which the writer would seem to concede the 
possession, in order to add to the deformity which he appends to the con- 
duct of a prince so gifted, and to deprive it of any palliative. He produces 
the beautiful fiower, but hastens to divest it of every claim to admiration, 
and dwells on the contrast which its shorn and mangled stem offers. 

“No one who was in the habit of approaching King George the Fourth, 
will agree with the writer of the article that he was a man of very uncul- 
tivated mind, or that his knowledge was so superficial as therein stated. 
Of his classical reading, I do not indeed pretend to speak ; but I have heard 
others, competent to do so, speak of it very favourably; and with respect 
to this and other parts of early reading, the retentive memory, for which 
credit is given to him, served him to the last: while I can assert, from 
personal intercourse, that his mind was usefully applied to the cultivation 
ofliterature and science, at later periods of his life. 

‘‘ The author of the article in the Edinburgh Review says, ‘ It was indeed 
the singular and unenviable fate of this Prince, that he who, at various 
times, had more troops of friends to surround him, than any man of any 
age, changed them so often and treated them so ill as to survive, during a 
short part of his life, every one of his attachments, and to find himself, 
before its close, in the hands of his enemies, or of mere strangers, the acci- 
dental connections of yesterday.’ 

‘‘ To suffer this passage to pass unnoticed would be to risk the perpetua- 
tion of impressions, unjust alike towards King George the Fourth, and 
towards many attached and faithful servants, and for which there is no 
foundation. 

“ With all his failings, his Majesty was kind-hearted, and disposed to do 
justice to and to reward those who served him honestly and faithfully: he 
had, moreover, the gift of attaching them to his person beyond most men ; 
and I am persuaded that the attachment of many of those by whom he was 
approached and attended, when he closed his eyes, was warm and sincere 
—that many shared that feeling who were not within reach. It is true 
that he had changed his friends and discarded some of those who had 
enjoyed his favour, but the fault might be on their side as much as on his. 
By some indeed of those whose society he had freely adwitted, whose fami- 
liar intercourse he had encouraged, he may have been deceived; and hence 
probably arose suspicion, which induced him occasionally to play off one 
ayainst the other, a habit which, once admitted, it may be difficult to shake 
off, but which is very injurious to harmony among those concerned, and 
destructive of confidence. This and other circumstances, arising out of the 
nature of the royal establishment, may have produced changes which were 
painful and distressing to those whom they affected, and fraught with dis- 
comfort to his Majesty. But there is no reason to believe that those who 
felt the effects of his displeasure in the removal from their employments, 
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were treated with harshness—nay, 1 know that some, who may possibly 
have afforded ground of displeasure, receive allowances from his Majesty’s 
privy purse. I know also that his Majesty granted essential relief to the 
families of more than one person, who had rendered himself obnoxious to 
him.” 


Such are some of the most striking passages in the Remarks of 
one who comes forward, and certainly without obtrusiveness or a 
desire to wage a literary war, as the apologist and defender of emi- 
nent deceased characters whose lives and manners Lord Brougham 
or some one else has assailed with extraordinary talent and severity. 
We perfectly agree with Sir Herbert Taylor, when he says that the 
public should receive with caution, especially as regards the Re- 
viewer’s Portrait of George the Fourth, the expression of senti- 
ments coming from one whom many passages in the article prove to 
be labouring under soreness and irritation of feeling, it may be 
said, of a personal kind. We must also call attention to the fact 
that Lord Brougham is never moderate in any case. He is a man 
of a warm nature, and whether he praises or blames, he is sure to 
exaggerate. ‘The opinion is very general, we believe, that in the 
article of which Sir Herbert so earnestly complains, his Lordship 
has not shown any tendency to a milder principle, a more even- 
handed system of passing judgment, than heretofore ; and it is not 
Jess notorious, that if in attack he is merciless, in reply he is-ter- 
rific ; nothing being required but the slightest hint upon which to 
hang new invective, withering sarcasm, and to elicit new discoveries 
to buttress and corroborate his first onslaught. Accordingly, in the 
present instance, Sir Herbert ‘Taylor’s well-meant pamphlet has 
been made the occasion of his Lordship’s return to the topic which 
some might think had been exhausted; and all that has been 
gained by his pains is a severer thrashing if possible than before 
for his royal patrons, or, at least, a more formidable reference to 
authorities and proofs than was previously indicated. 

Unwilling as we are to dwell upon this subject, still having 
deemed it our duty to put our readers in possession of its leading 
features, as presented in the Review and in the “ Remarks,” we 
must do the writer of the articles the justice of being heard partly 
in reply. He states in reference to George the Third’s character,— 


“If it be said that hearsay might exaggerate all this, we assert that his 
own handwriting respecting Lord Chatham remains to convict him of feel- 
ings not other than inhuman, where his prejudices, and above all, his tyran- 
nical propensities were thwarted. We allude to his contemplating the 
death, and still more the ‘ decrepitude’ of that illustrious person with mani- 
fest satisfaction ; himself having once suffered in early life under the visita- 
tion of Divine Providence, which laid his own faculties, such as they were, 
prostrate. Let us add, that some friends of the family, and of the monarchy, 
quite as firmly attached to both as Sir Herbert Taylor, have pronounced 
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the opinion that a publication of the private correspondence of this revered 
Monarch with his Ministers during the American War, would put the very 
existence of the Constitution in jeopardy ; so full is it of proofs of a fierce 
tyrannical disposition. That correspondence now lies before us.” 


Whatever effect the publication of such a correspondence as is 
alleged might have produced upon the war mentioned, or upon the 
monarchy of England, had it taken place at the time it refers to, 
surely no one in his cool and sober senses can think that any 
danger to the Constitution would now arise from its disclosure. 
Considering the hands into which it has got, there is every likeli- 
hood of its seeing the light some day; and why not? ‘The actions 
and opinions of kings, statesmen, and public characters, under whose 
influence the destinies of a nation and the rights of individuals are 
placed, are public property, and for the sake of posterity, whether 
rulers or the ruled, let a proper time be chosen to elicit a just 
judgment to stimulate or to warn others. 

The Reviewer in concluding his reply seems to hold out some- 
thing like a threat pointing not only to the history of those who 
have gone to their account, but to others who may live to read his 
accusations. He says,— 


“We hold them up once more in the face of the country, that no courtly 
parasite may presume to go about whispering that Sir Herbert Taylor has 
refuted the Edinburgh Review; and to prove, that he has only attempted 
to answer some of the things said by us of the two parents; without even 
a formal denial, or mere plea of not guilty, to any one of the far heavier 
accusations explicitly bronght against the son. We also hold up this 
deformed portrait as a warning to Princes and Princesses how they venture 
either to violate the public duty of their station, or those private duties 
which the pre-eminence of their rank, far from dispensing them from dis- 
charging, only imposes tenfold obligations to perform; and in order to 
remind them, that the day must come to them all when the tongue of the 
flatterer is still, and the ear of the world can no longer be abused by courtly 
defences, and the voice of the people in scorn of princely baseness can no 
more be stifled—the day of stern justice to all who betray the imperative 
duties of their exalted station.” 


But although Sir Herbert Taylor’s ‘ Remarks,”—the excellent 
feeling of which the Reviewer admits, at the same time bestowing 
something like extravagant praise,—be the ostensible subject of a 
second article upon George the Third and George the Fourth, yet 
he passes on, as in the former case, to certain political characters who 
distinguished the two reigns, treating of these not only as states- 
men but as orators. It is to this point of the second article that we 
have by far most pleasure to solicit notice; nor shall we now do 
much more than cull a few passages from the gallery of sketches, all 
of which are brilliantly drawn and with a vigorous as well as a 
steady hand; although we miss sometimes, in an excess of words and 
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illustration, those discriminating and definite lines that can alone give 
individuality to the portrait. We begin with the Reviewer’s esti- 
mate of Mr. Burke, a subject, it would appear, by no means for the 
first time subjected to the artistic skill of the Reviewer’s hand ; for, 
to a paper in the same journal, so far back as 1837, the reader is 
referred for similar statements regarding that man bothas a writer 
and as an orator. It is chiefly to some of those passages in this 
second article which belong more properly to literary criticism than 
statesmanship or political morality that we shall direct attention ; 
although in the case of Mr. Burke, it is upon opinions, sagacity, 
and foresight in regard to the French revolution that the Re- 
viewer's discrimination can be best tested. Upon this mighty 
event which was the greatest problem of the last century, or per- 
haps in the history of modern times, much was uttered by the ora- 
tor to delight posterity. 


“ That for a time he saw right,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘ no one now can 
affect to doubt. When all else in this country could furesee nothing but 
good to France, from the great improvement so suddenly wrought in her 
institutions, he plainly told them that what they were pleased with viewing 
as the lambent flame of a firework, was the glare of a volcanic explosion 
which would cover France and Europe with the ruins of all their institu- 
tions, and fill the air with Cimmerian darkness, through the confusion of * 
which neither the useful light of day, nor the cheeriug prospect of Heaven 
could be descried. The suddenness of the improvement, which delighted 
all else, to his sagacious and far-sighted eye, aided, doubtless, by the re- 
flecting glass of past experience, and strengthened oy the wisdom of other 
days in which it had been steeped, presented the very cause of distrust, and 
foreboding, and alarm. It was because his habit of mind was cautious and 
calculating—not easily led away by a fair outside, not apt to run into 
extremes, given to sober reflection, and fond of correcting, by practical 
views, and by the lessons of actual observation, the plausible suggestions of 
theory—that he beheld, with doubt and apprehension, Governments pulled 
down and set up in a day—Constitutions, the slow work of centuries, taken 
to pieces and re-constructed like an eight-day clock. He is not without 
materials, were he to retort the charge of easily running into extremes, and 
knowing not were to stop, upon those who were instantly fascinated with 
the work of 1789, and could not look forward to the consequences of Jetting 
loose four-and-twenty millions of people, from the control under which 
ages of submission to arbitrary rule, and total disuse of civil rights had 
kept them. They are assuredly without the means of demonstrating his 
want of reflection and foresight. For nearly the whole period during which 
he survived the commencement of the Revolution—for five of those seven 
years—all his predictions, save one momentary expression, had been more 
than fulfilled : anarchy and bloodshed had borne sway in France; conquest 
and convulsion had desolated Europe; and even when he closed his eyes 
upon earthly prospects, he left this portentous matter ‘ with fear of change 
perplexing monarchs.’ The providence of mortals is not often able to pene- 
trate ao far as this into futurity.” 


But yet the orator is not represented as having been gifted with 
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the power of an unerring prophecy ; for though he saw farther than 
others, his accurate penetration was limited to a few years and only 
to the earlier stages of revolutionary impulses :— 


“ That Mr. Burke did, however, err, and err widely in the estimate which 
he formed of the merits of a restored government, no one can now doubt. 
His mistake was in comparing the old régime with the anarchy of the revo- 
lution; to which not only the monarchy of France but the despotism of 
Turkey was preferable. He never could get rid of the belief that because 
the change had been effected with a violence which produced, and inevita- 
bly produced the consequences foreseen by himself, and by him alone, 
therefore the tree so planted must for ever prove incapable of bearing good 
fruit. He forgot that after the violence, in its nature temporary, should 
subside, it might be both quite impossible to restore the old monarchy, and 
very possible to form a new, and orderly, and profitable government upon 
the ruins of the Republic. Above all, he had seen so much present mis- 
chief wrought to France during the convulsive struggle which was not over 
before his death, that he could not persuade himself of any possible good 
arising to her from the mighty change she had undergone.” 


Of the successor, still more renowned than himself, whom Mr. 
Burke is said to have formed, of him who succeeded rather than 
superseded in command as a leader of the opposition in the House 
of Commons, we thus read :— 


“ This disciple, as he was proud to acknowledge himself, was Charles 
James Fox, one of the greatest statesmen, and if not the greatest orator, cer- 
tainly the most accomplished debater, that ever appeared upon the theatre 
of public affairs in any age of the world. To the profuse, the various 
learning of his master—to his exuberant fancy, to his profound and mature 
philosophy, he had no pretensions. His knowledge was confined to the 
ordinary accomplishments of an English education ;—intimate acquaintance 
with the classics; the exquisite taste which that familiarity bestows; anda 
sufficient knowledge of history. These stores he afterwards increased 
rather than diminished; for he continued to delight in classical reading; 
and added a minute and profound knowledge of modern languages, with a 
deep and accurate study of our own history, and the history of other 
modern states ; insomuch, that it may be questioned, if any politician in any 
age even knew so thoroughly the various interests, and the exact position 
of all the countries with which his own had dealings to conduct or relations 
to maintain. Beyond these solid foundations of oratory, and ample stores 
of political information, his range did not extend. Of natural science, of 
metaphysical philosophy, of political economy, le had not even the rudi- 
ments; and he was apt to treat those matters with the neglect, if not the 
contempt, which ignorance can rather account for than excuse. He had 
come far too early into public life to be well-grounded in a statesman’s 
philosophy—like his great rival, and indeed like most aristocratic politicians, 
who were described as ‘ rocked and dandled into legislators’ by one (Mr. 
Burke), himself exempt from this defective education—and his becoming a 
warm partisan at the same early age, also laid the foundation of another de- 
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fect, the making party principle the only rule of conduct, and viewin 


every truth of political science through this distorting and discolouring 
medium.” 


Sir James Mackintosh said that Mr. Fox was “ the most De- 
mosthenean speaker since Demosthenes,” but the Reviewer thinks 
differently. After contrasting them in a variety of respects, it is 


added— 


It is singular that one should have thought of likening Mr. Fox to 
the orator of whom the great Roman critic, comparing him with Cicero, 
has said so well and judiciously—IJn tllo plus cure,in hoc plus nature. 
The Greek was, of all speakers, the one who most carefully prepared each 
sentence; showing himself as sedulous in the collection of his words as 
in the selection. His composition, accordingly, is a model of the most 
artificial workmanship; yet of an art so happy in its results that itself is 
wholly concealed. The Englishman was negligent, careless, slovenly be- 


yond most speakers; even his most brilliant passages were the inspiration 
of the moment.” 


The Reviewer says, however, that the Greek and the Englishman 
resembled one another in this, that both despised “ all useless orna- 
ment and declamation for declamation sake ;” and indeed he lays it 
down as a fact that “ every good speaker” observes a similar absti- 
nence and illustrates a similar taste. Now Lord Brougham isa 
good speaker, and yet we fear he indulges not unfrequently in a 
plethora of words, for the mere sake of showing himself off. Bat to 
follow the dissector a little further in regard to the great idol of the 
Whigs, it is said— 


“Mr. Fox, as he went along, and exposed absurdity, and made incon- 
sistent arguments clash, and laid bare shuffling, or hypocrisy, and 
showered down upon measures, or upon cruelty, or upon oppression, a 
pitiless storm of the most fierce invective, was ever forging also the long, 
and compacted, and massive chain of pure demonstration.” 


Again— 


‘There was no weapon of argument which this great orator more 
happily or more frequently wielded than wit,—the wit which exposes to 
ridicule the absurdity, or inconsistency of an adverse argument. It has 
been said of him, we believe by Mr. Frere, that he was the wittiest 
speaker of his times: and they were the times of Sheridan and Wind- 
ham.” 


Then as to external qualities, we are told that— 


«« Mr. Fox was certainly deficient, being of an unwieldy person, without 
any grace of action, with a voice of little compass, and which, when 
pressed in the vehemence of his speech, became shrill almost to a cry or 
squeak: yet all this was absolutely forgotten in the moment when. the 
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torrent began to pour. Some of the under tones of his voice were pecu- 
liarly sweet; and there was even in the shrill and piercing sounds 
which he uttered when at the more exalted pitch, a power that thrilled 
the heart of the hearer. His pronunciation of our language was singu- 
larly beautiful and his use of it pure and chaste to severity. As he re- 
jected, from the correctness of his taste, all vicious ornaments, and was 
most sparing, indeed, in the use of figures at all: so in his choice of words, 
he justly shunned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, whether from the 
ancient or modern languages; and affected the pure Saxon tongue, the 
resources of which are unknown to so many who use it, both in writing 


and in speaking.” 


Mr. Pitt’s oratory naturally comes to be criticised after that of his 
great political antagonist :— 


“If from the statesman we turn to the orator, the contrast is indeed 
marvellous. He is to be placed, without any doubt, in the highest class, 
With a sparing use of ornament, hardly indulging more in figures, or 
even in figurative expression, than the most severe examples of ancient 
chasteness allowed, with little variety of style, hardly any of the graces of 
manner, he no sooner rose than he carried away every hearer, and kept 
the attention fixed and unflagging till it pleased him to let it go; and 
then 

‘So charming left his voice, that we, awhile, 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear.’ 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken flow, which never for a 
moment left the hearer in pain or doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency 
of mere relaxation, requiring no effort of the speaker, but imposing on the lis- 
tener a heavy task; by his lucid arrangement, which made all the parts of the 
most complicated subject quit their entanglement, and fall each into its place; 
by the clearness of his statements, which presented at once a picture to the 
mind; the forcible appeals to strict reason and strong feeling,which formed the 
great staple of the discourse; by the majesty of the diction ; by the depth and 
fulness of the most sonorous voice, and the unbending dignity of the manner, 
which ever reminded us that we were in the presence of more than an advo- 
cate or debater, or even an. orator—that there stood before us a ruler of the 
people. Such were the effects invariably of this singular eloquence; and they 
were as certainly produced on ordinary occasions, as in those grander dis- 
plays when he rose to the height of some great argument ; or indulged in 
vehement invective against some individual, and variegated his speech with 
that sarcasm of which he was so great, and indeed so little sparing a master ; 
although even here all was uniform and consistent; nor did anything, in 
any mood of mind, ever drop from him that was unsuited to the majestic 
frame of the whole, or could disturb the serenity of the full and copious 
flood that rolled along. But if such was the unfailing impression at first 
produced, and which, for a season absorbing the faculties, precluded all 
criticism, upon reflection, faults and imperfections certainly were disclosed. 
There prevailed a monotony in the matter, as well as in the manner; and 
even the delightful voice which so long prevented this from being felt, was 
itself almost without any variety of tone. All things were said nearly in 
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the same way; as if by some curious machine, periods were rounded and 
flung off ; as if, in like moulds, though of different seizes, ideas were sha 
and brought out. His composition was correct enough, but not peculiarly 
felicitous ; his English was sufficiently pure without being at all racy, or 
various, or brilliant; his style was, by Mr. Windham, called ‘a state. 
paper style,’ in allusion to its combined dignity and poverty; and the same 
nice observer, referring to the eminently skilful way in which he balanced 
his phrases, sailed near the wind, and seemed to disclose much, whilst he 
kept the greater part of his meaning to himself, declared that he‘ verily 
believed Mr. Pitt could speak a King’s speech off-hand.’ His declamation 
was admirable, mingling with and clothing the argument, as to be good for 
anything it always must; and no more separable from the reasoning than 
the heat is from the metal in a stream of lava. Yet, with all this excellence, 
the last effect of the highest eloquence was for the most part wanting; we 
seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the artist in the work.” 


Our only other extracts refer to an errati¢ genius, the author of 
the “ School for Scandal,” the first passage evincing an acquaintance 
with certain departments of literature which politicans and even 
orators do not necessarily cultivate :— 


“‘ Though his education had not been neglected, for he was bred at 
Harrow, and with Dr. Parr, yet he was an idle and a listless boy, learning as 
little as possible, and suffering as much wretchedness—an avowal which to 
the end of his life he never ceased to make, and to make in avery affecting 
manner. Accordingly, he brought away from school a very slender pro- ° 
vision of classical learning; and his taste, never correct or chaste, was 
wholly formed by acquaintance with the English poets and dramatists, and 
perhaps a few of our more ordinary prose-writers ; for in no other language 
could he read with anything approaching to ease. Of those poets, he most 
professed to admire and to have studied Dryden ; he plainly Aad most studied 
Pope, whom he always vilified and always imitated. But of dramatists his 
passion evidently was Congreve, and after him Vanburgh, Farquhar, even 
Wycherly ; all of whom served for the model, partly even for the magazine 
of his own dramatic writings, as Pope did of his verses. ‘ ‘The Duenna,’ 
however, is formed after the fashiou of Gay; of whom it falls further short 
than the * School for Scandal’ does of Congreve. That his plays were great 
productions for any age, astonishing for a youth of twenty-three and 
twenty-five, is unquestionable. Johnson bas accounted for the phenomenon 
of Congreve, at a still earlier period of life, showing so much knowledge of 
the world, by observing that, on a close examination, his dialogues and 
characters might have been gathered from books ‘ without much actual 
commerce with mankind.’ The same can hardly be said of the ‘ School 
for Scandal ;’ but the author wrote it when he was five years older than 
Congreve had been at the date of the ‘ Old Bachelor.” 


Now for part of the criticism upon Sheridan’s rhetoric :— 


‘‘In truth, Mr. Sheridan’s taste was very far from being chaste, or even 
moderately correct; he delighted in gaudy figures; he was attracted by 
glare ; and cared not whether the brilliancy came from tinsel or gold; from 
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the broken glass or the pure diamond : he overlaid his thoughts with epi- 
grammatic diction; he ‘played to the galleries,’ and indulged them, of 
course, with an endless succession of clap-traps. His worst passages by far 
were those which he evidently preferred himself ;—full of imagery often 
far-fetched, oftener gorgeous, and loaded with point that drew the atten- 
tion of the hearer away from the thoughts to the words; and his best by 
far were those where he declaimed, with his deep clear voice, though 
somewhat thick utterance, with a fierce defiance of some adversary, or an 
unappeasable vengeance against some oppressive act; or reasoned rapidly, 
in the like tone, upon some plain matter-of-fact, or exposed as plainly to 
homely ridicule some puerile sophism; and in all this, his admirable man- 
ner was aided by an eye singularly piercing, and a countenance which, 
though coarse, and even in some features gross, was yet animated and 
expressive, and could easily assume the figure of both rage, and menace, 
and scorn. The few sentences with which he thrilled the House on the 
liberty of the press in 1810, were worth, perhaps, more than all his ela- 
borated epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum Charge, or all his 
denunciations of Napoleon, ‘ whose morning orisons and evening prayers 
are for the conquest of England, whether he bends to the God of Battles, 
or worships the Goddess of Reason ;’—certainly far better than such 
pictures of his power, as his having ‘ thrones for his watch-towers, kings 
for his sentinels, and for the palisades of his castle, sceptres stuck with 
crowns, ‘ Give them,’ said he, in 1810, and in a far higher strain of 
eloquence, ‘a corrupt House of Lords; give them a venal House of 
Commons ; give them a tyrannical Prince; give them a truckling Court, 


‘ —and let me but have an unfettered press ; I will defy them to encroach 


a hair’s-breadth upon the liberties of England.’” 


We look upon the Reviewer’s sketch of Sheridan, taking it alto- 
gether, as being the least fanciful, though the severest, perhaps, in 
the present batch. ‘Take the strong summing up of his political 
character :— 


“ Whien the first tribute of extraordinary admiration has been bestowed 
upon this great orator, the whole of his praise has been exhausted. Asa 
statesman, he is without a place in any class or of any rank: it would be 
incorrect and flattering to call him a bad, or a hurtful, or a short-sighted, or 
a middling statesman— he was no statesman at all.” 


Erskine, Dundas, Windham, &c. obtain due notice by the rheto- 
rical painter, who, though a master in his department, sometimes 
appears to us to exaggerate defects as well as beauties and merits, 
as if for the mere sake of giving sparkling points and strongly con- 
trasted colours, till the reader entirely loses sight of the subject in 
consequence of gazing too intensely upon the artist. Still, the 
ostensible occasion that has called forth these portraits, and the 
ability of the painter whose pieces, (though appearing in a periodical, 
are sure to outlive the general sale of the Journal,) demanded the 
notice we have bestowed on the subjects of our paper, contrary 
though it be in so far as the contemporary Review is concerned, to 
our ordinary practice. 
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Art. VII.—The Maid of Mariendorpt, A Play in Five Acts. By Jamrs 
Sueripan Know tgs, Author of ‘ Virginius,” “ the Hunchback.” &, 
London: Moxon. 1838. 


Herr is another beautiful dramatic creation by Sheridan Knowles, 
who seems resolved as well as capable to allow no virtue to go with- 
out its heroine stamped and embodied by his winning and ennobling 
genius. . Love is the great staple and crowning commodity in which 
play-writers deal,—love crossed and triumphant,—love reciprocated 
by youthful hearts ; and, especially when a heroine Maid gives dis- 
tinction to a drama, there is to be expected a highly wrought plot 
of wooing, separation, intricate entanglement, disappointment, de- 
spair, but, in all except tragic pieces, a happy and merited finale to 
hero and heroine. There is, however, very little of these ordinary 
incidents in the present piece ; or at least the interest does not turn 
upon the obstacles usually interposed between lovely innocence, and 
an adoring lover. ‘The author, whose moral purpose in all his pro- 
ductions is ever prominent and high, has a better and more lasting 
lesson to teach than what generally can be drawn from a love-sick 
tale ; and yet it is of love strong as death, of a devoted heart, pure 
as heaven, of a nature triumphing over itself, of a heroism which 
consists in hoping against hope, that he has to tell; this it is that he 
depicts, and that he has set off, with all the rare combinations of in- 
cidents, imagery, and language of which he is so esteemed a 
master ; these incidents, that imagery, and that language striking 
home to the feeling and understanding of all, being familiar without 
vulgarity, and powerful without apparent labour, coming directly 
from and going directly to the heart. But as it is too late in the 
day to attempt offering anything new relative to our dramatist’s 
peculiar talent and manner, we at once proceed to lay before our 
readers the story of The Maid of Mariendorpt, chiefly in the words 
and according to the showing of the author. 

The plot, as is acknowledged, is taken from Miss Porter’s novel 
of “ The Village of Mariendorpt,” with such modifications, of course, 
as a dramatic form requires. Muhldenau is the venerable and pious 
Minister of the place ; a widower with an only child, Meeta, the 
Maidand heroine. She is betrothed to Rupert, a soldier who is ab- 
sent with the army, but who is hourly expected at the village to be 
wedded to his beloved. The day for the marriage ceremony has not 
only been fixed but has arrived. Still Rupert has not arrived, and 
the Minister is suddenly required to leave his home, a secret mission 
taking 

** Him for the service 
Of her, the Royal dame, who was his mistress.” 


Here is part of the scene in which the father and daughter first 
appear :— 
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“ Meeta—entering. And must you go? 
“ Muhldenau. The voice that calls me hence 
I never disobey’'d—durst disobey ! 
Thou art here in safety. This, thy father’s will, | 
From want assures thee—leaves thee heir indeed 
To modest competence. ‘Thy nuptials too, 
Which, for this chance I would not have postponed, 
Give thee a father in a husband. Thus 
Absolved from care on thy account, I go; 
For thou art good, my child, and hast beside 
A Father whom thou lovest to obey, 
With power no less than will to guard his child, 
That trusts in him—in every place at hand, 
At every hour—the Father of thy father! 
In whose strong hands, and pitiful as strong, 
I leave thee, saying, * Let his will be done !” 
“Meeta. Will you be long away? 
“ Muhldenau. Not long, I hope; 
Not very long, Whatcall you long, my child? 
A year? 
“ Meeta. O,nota year! 
“« Muhidenau. No! no! No fear 
Of that.—No; certainly I shall not be 
A year away. 
“ Meeta. Not half a year ? 
* Muhldenau. Not half 
A year. 
“ Meeta. Half that? 
“* Muhldenau. 1 know not, but should think 
A lapse more brief should bring me home again. 
‘“* Meeta. Perhaps a month? 
“* Muhldenau. Perhaps; but graver things 
Lie in the hands of seconds. Yea; a second 
Might balk departure, yet remove me from thee, 
Never again to meet thee—in this world— 
In this world, Meeta! so, think less of absence, 
That here hath termination. 
‘* Meeta. Is the mission 
That takes you, dangerous ? 
* Muhldenau. Ill not deceive you ; 
It is. 
‘‘Meeta. Sweet Heaven have mercy ! 
* Muhldenau. It is well 
To call for that—but better ’tis to know 
That what Heaven wills is right !—Believe in that, 
Thou’lt find it in the end to thy account. 
But what is danger ? Is’t always the thing 
We call so? Sin is danger, certainly, 
Putting in jeopardy man’s proper life, 
The life to come !—but what is danger else ? 
Tis hard to say ! Of this, howe’er, be sure, 
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More oft it wears a smooth face than a rough, 

So for the most part found when least expected, 

And fatalest ! The storms that are foretold 

Are easiest met—the reefs avoided 

That raise the ripple ! He did not feast that night 

Who saw the writing, to the prophet’s mind 

Explain’d alone, although reveal’d to all; 

And while the impious revel yet held on 

The flood did turn its wave, to let the surge 

Of battle in, and ruin overthrew 

Him and his kingdom! Hear me, Meeta ;*glad 

This summons makes me, tho’ it threatens danger ; 

And, for I know that it will hearten thee 

To bear my absence, I will tell thee why. 

Sit down, my child. Thou hadst a sister, Meeta. 
“ Meeta. A sister ?” 


We next learn that this sister, while an infant, was lost one 
night, during the seige of Magdeburg, while her nurse, who was 
slain, fled with her burden through the streets in search for a place 
of shelter. Meeta was at the time too young to have preserved any 
distinct remembrance of the period and the catastrophe, especially 
as her parent, to'save his own feeling, and not to oppress his daugh- 
ter, had never afterwards dwelt by description upon his bereave- 
ment ; but now he tells her that 


“ That night of carnage over, 
We searched the street—the woman’s body found, 
But of thy little sister not a trace. 


Meeta’s nature and lofty but staid prophetic spirit, built upon deep 


habits of reflection, and a strong confidence in Providence, now 
begins to be seen :— 


“ Meeta. And you did search the street ?>—She was not kill’d! 
Had she been killed, her body had been found 
Sure as the nurse’s— Yes !—and I have heard 
Nine times in ten, when caught in mortal strait 
A woman with an infant in her arms, 

Altho’ she lose herself, will save her load ! 

She was not kill’d for didn’t I escape ! 

I that did wail and clamour as you say !— 
They hurt not me whom else soe’er they hurt ; 
And would they harm a little speechless child, 
As like to smile at them as look afraid 

To come to them, if it could walk, as fly ? 

’Tis not in mortal man that has his wits, 

To slay a little harmless, witless child ! 

To wound it, scratch !—I would stake my life 
She was not kill’d—Some one did snatch her up— 
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Take her away—put in a place of safety— 
God bless him ! cherishes her now perhaps 
As if she were his own! Do you not think 
She is alive ?—I’m sure she is alive; 
I have a sister still ! 

“ Muhldenau. Thy sanguine heart 
A little light enlarges into day. 
It is thy’father’s nature which thou hast, 
Uncheck’d in thee, in him subdued by time. 
Now see’st thou why this summons is a thing 
To welcome? Hitherto my debt to thee, 
My yearnings for my lost one still has held 
In check—yes, yearnings, Meeta; for I own 
The likeness, tho’ a faint one, of thy hope, 
Touching thy sister, round thy father’s heart 
Hath ever hung! but now that I am call’d, 
Commanded—for ’tis even so, my child— 
To leave thee—tho’ the track I must pursue 
Borders with danger, yet it is a journey 
I undertake more pleased, than I’d forego ! 
For—if we may believe in presages— 
And wherefore not if we believe at all, 
As who shall shape and bound the ways of heaven— 
To other issue than its proper one, 
And nearer to myself this mission leads— 
Perhaps concerning thee !—perhaps —Yes, Meeta, 
I cannot help the thought, for, next to thee, 
It is the stay of my old age—perhaps 
Concerning — 

‘‘Meeta. My lost sister. 

“ Muhidenau. Yes, my child, 
Not dead, I do believe, but lost. How well 
You reason’d on’t! The body was not found : 
A nurse, as thou did’st say will lose herself, 
Yet save her load—’tis not, I do believe, 
In flesh and blood to slay a little child : 
You’re right, the child was saved—is living yet! 
You have made your father turn a boy again! 
Well, be it so! Ido believe it, Meeta! 
You are content, my child, to let me go?” 


Before departing the father tells Meeta, if he should never return, 
there is a Jew in Prague to whom he recommends her to apply 
Should she ever require a friend,—a Jew with a Christian heart ? 
At the same time he states to her, and to Rupert’s mother, 
Madame Roselheim, that the nuptials of the youthful pair need 
not be delayed on account of his absence, when ever Rapert shall 
arrive, 

After Muhldenau’s departure, letters come to Madame Rosel- 
heim, informing her that her son is detained, the army having taken 
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the field a month before the time expected ; but the unhappy news 
also are conveyed that the venerable Minister has been arrested as a 
spy in the course of his searchings, and is a prisoner 


“In Prague—his fate uncertain—but his life 
In Peril !” 


Previous to her knowledge of these distressing tidings, let us see 


how Meeta discourses with a long established servant of the family, 
about filial affection :— 


** Meeta. No word yet from my father! 
“ Esther. From your father ? 
Your lover, don’t you mean? 
“* Meeta. 1 mean my father. 
‘‘ Esther.’ Humph! Give meanything but want of nature! 
I do not like you, Meeta! Flesh and blood 
Are flesh and blood! Were it my wedding-day, 
Almost the very hour, and every minnte 
The bridegroom look’d for, would I, think you, Meeta, 
Be running on my father ? I’ll be honest : 
I’d think of somethiug dearer—that I would, 
And be a good child still! 
“* Meeta. You lost your father 
When you were but an infant. You don’t know 
What ’tis to love a father. 
** Esther. DoT not? 
Yes; but I do! It is to honour him, 
So we are bidden—that is, to obey him— 
Respectfully entreat him ! 
‘© Meeta. Nothing more? 
* Esther. What more? 
* Meeta. O, much !—O, very much!—Such things 
We do tu persons are indifferent to us, 
Or to their stations! There is something more— 
Better—less earthly—more o’ th’ grain of Heaven— 
A love that’s indefinable !—that holds 
Ourselves as nothing in respect of cherishing ! 
That still is kneeling tho’ no limb be bent, 
And looking up with ever-gushing will, 
Anticipating wishes !—It is worship— 
Altho’ no lip be moved, no eye be strain’d, 
No hands be clasp’d—like that which hath acceptance 
Above—O’ the soul! O, how I love my father ! 
To say ‘ before my life’ is to say nothing— 
That’s his, and ’tis a gasp and over ! but 
To slave, beg, starve for him—forego possession 
Of mine own dearest earthly wishes—havings— 
I’d do it, Esther, in a moment !—Yes ! 
Not give ’t a second thought ! Remember’st thou 
I once was froward with thee? I was then 
A girl not ten years old—dost not remember ? 
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| I had found a hair of his—a long white hair, 
And I had coil’d it up to keep for treasure ; 
But thou didst flout me for’t and take’t away, 
And cast into the fire—whence all your might 
It took to hold me. Yes, I would have thrust 
My hand into the fire to save that hair ! 

That is to love a father! 

“ Esther. If it is, 

Then know I not what is the love of one. 

“‘ Meeta. You never knew one, said I not before ? 
But mine was twice a parent—that is, Esther, 
He was my father and my mother too. 

I never knew my mother, but I am sure 

I should have loved her—dearly loved her, Esther ; 
But my father—nurse was he to me, instructor, 
Playmate, companion, father altogether! 

Think of that, Esther. Playmate! Such a man 
T’o dwindle into a child for my sake! There 

I half believe I find the root of love 

Which has struck deepest.—He to play the child 
With his white hairs !—There is not one of them 
But has a heart and soul in’t—to me, Esther !— 
Don’t smile—You know you own you cannot tell 
What ’tis to love a father.” 


But the scene becomes much more dramatic and difficult to 
handle, as it will be to personate, when Rupert’s mother puts Meeta 
in possession of the unhappy tidings concerning the old Minister. 
The task has nearly overcome the narrator but Meeta suddenly 
arrests the emotion, and says, — 


“ Mother!— Madame !—Madame !— 
Mother !—Madame Roselheim, don’t give way !—these things 
Are catching, and I want to be myself ! 
I must be myself—I will be myself! Ill not waver, 
Flinch, droop, the matter of a moment.— Madame ! 
I have need of all the nerve I have—and help me! 
Don’t take it from me !—My father wants it all, 
And he must have it, and shall !—Well, well! give way ! 
The more you are water, the more will I be rock! 
I am so !—Let me see—— 

« Madame Roselheim. My child !—my Meeta! 
Thou show’st it not; but, if I feel the shock, 
What must it prove to thee ! 

“ Meeta. Nothing, madame! nothing ! 
Let’s see How many miles is Prague from this ? 








I recollect—that’s right !—that’s right !—I have 
My senses all about me—I thank Heaven !— 
The paper that he gave me ?—It is here— 

In my bosom !—I remember everything !—- 

I am quite myself! 
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“ Madame Roselheim. Meeta! this calmness frights me ! 
* Meeta. Don't mind it!—All is well—lI recollect, 
To the very letter, all my father told me ; 
And I will do his bidding.—A fine time 
”*T would be for me to swoon ! (daughs )—a proper time ! (/aughs) 
I must not laugh ; for if 1 do, I’m lost! 
Heaven give me firmness !—Of myself, I’m nothing ! 
There !—’tis gone off. I'll but provide myself, 
And away ! (gotng towards her chamber). 
** Madame Roselheim. Where go you, Meeta? 
‘“« Meeta. Nowhere—nowhere, 
Were any heed. 
* Madame Roselheim. What go you, then, to do? 
“ Meeta. Nothingthat matters aught—but change my dress.” 


Madame Roselheim in vain attempts to stop the “ Maid” from 
going out, afraid of some indefinite perhaps mad resolution, and 
after she has been a short time absent entreats Esther to follow 
her, who according to her pertness yet honest freedom declares she 
will do so for “‘ I heed her not.”” At this moment Meeta returns 
*‘ dress’d as ’twere to go a journey.” Nothing will dissuade her 
from undertaking to hasten all the long way to Prague; robbers, 
the raging war, the arguments about her weakness, her want of in- 
fluence, all vanishing before the girl’s imagination, purpose, and re- 
solute will. She answers the question— 


* Alas! what power have you 
To help him, child ©” 


in the following manner,— 


“ Meeta. My will!—Where there’s the will, 
You cannot tell but there may be the power! 
Strong will can make a little power go far— 
At least, can I not beg his enemies 
To spare his life ? 
‘* Madame Roselheim. You'll find their hearts are stone. 
“ Mceta. Perhaps ; but I will try if they are flesh. 
‘« Madame Roselheim. And if it prove they are not? 
‘“ Meeta. Then, I'll deal 
With his prison bolts and bars. Mother, ’tis vain ! 
Prevent me now, and I will ’scape again ; 
If not to-day, to-morrow. If not then, 
The next day—or the following. So time 
That’s precious—every thing—is lost, and then 
The mischief done, and no good come of it 
That might have come, were it done promptly, madam ! 
Mother, ’tis reason, plain to speculation, 
As the hand I lift before you now to Heaven, 
To register my vow, that no regard 
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Of difficulty, or unlikelihood, 

Or danger, or persuasion, or enforcement, 

Shall hold me back one moment from the attempt 

To save my father’s life. Heaven bless you, madam ! 
Esther, good-bye! That’s right—no weeping—nothing 

But a kiss, and part !—Good-bye !—Good-bye !|—Good-bye !” 


The Third Act is one of peculiar beauty and power ; we think 
Sheridan Knowles never produced a finer or more awakening series 
of combinations and thoughts. Dull] must bethe mind, seared the 
feelings of the reader, and still more so of the spectator, who is not 
nobly moved and filled with virtuous impulses by the scenes in this 
Act. The contemplation alone of such a delightful creation as that 
of Adolpha, leaving the heroine out of view, as well as the blunt and 
kind hearted Governor of Prague, and Joseph the Jew, has the effect 
which every master artist produces, or endeavours to produce, in his 
most exquisite works. 

Meeta finds the Jew worthy of her father’s highest recom menda- 
tions, although had his Steward, Ahab, been superior, the case 
would have been different. 

Joseph calls for more gold, and for the purpose of serving a 
Christian ; for a hundred ducats.”” And why this liberality :— 


‘* Ahab. A hundred ducats? 

“ Joseph. ’*Tis the twentieth part 
Of what remains! A portion of his life 
He did not risk, but all. Resolve at once 
To do my bidding, else my mind may change, 
And I may bid thee fetch the whole,—the whole ! 
A prompt compliance in a strait is best. 
Where others have the power to make conditions, 
Resistance tires forbearance. Fetch the gold, 
For the sake of him who saved the hands that made it 
From the fire.—Look here ! they are not cinders, Ahab, 
But flesh; and thank a Christian. Fetch the gold ! 

[ Ahab goes out. 

Poor gir! ! how she has wasted since she first 
Came here: yet how her spirit lasts beyond 
Her body: there she suffers no impairment. 
My Rachel had been like her had she lived,— 
The face reminds me of her as it shines 
From the thick bower of her raven hair, 
When now and then by chance I see it down !” 


Meeta enters, and tells that hitherto her lavish use of the money 
lent her to bribe sentinels and others to allow her to hold an inter- 
view with her father, has all gone for nothing. She describes the 
repulses she has encountered, showing an empty purse, which the 
Jew miraculously says he will fill again, although he fears “ there is 
no hope !”? 
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At this information Joseph’s heart leaps, calling the chance 
‘“‘ blessed,” the very word becoming a thread of additional hope to 
the heroic girl; but how was it that the chance of seeing the 
Governor’s daughter was brought about ? 
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‘“‘ Meeta. Don’t sayit! Though 
For so far we have found men’s hearts but stones, 
Still willwe turn them up. It cannot be 
But we will light on one that's flesh and blood. 
I won’t believe it! Yea, though from my hand 
The hundred thousandth one dropp’d dead as flint, 
I’d go to the next as though the human touch 
Might meet me there! No! while my father lives, 
I’ll never give up hope to save his life ! 
“ Joseph. A girl—and proof against despondence thus ! 
** Meeta. I often fear you deem me hard of heart. 
Perhaps you think I do not weep enough ? 
It is not that I could not weep—it is 
That I won’t weep—that I won’t give way—that I’ll keep 
My spirit up—my thoughts about me— waste 
Naught that my father wants. I can’t afford 
To be achild, and melt. No! I must be 
A deliverer, and proof to dissolvement 
Asarock! I have not shed a single tear 
But as a prayer—except to-day, when I gasp’d, 
And must have wept or dropp’d, and even then 
It came of itself! Thou said’st just now thou feard’st 
There was no hope? But there is: I came resolved 
To keep it from thee, promise had so oft 
Enticed belief to balk it. I have a chance 
To see the daughter of the Governor.” 


Meeta :— 


‘* Meeta. I went, as every day I yet have done, 
To the Governor’s. The man that oped the gate 
Was a new warder. A new face, new hope! 

I told my tale, and when ’twas done implored him 
Prefer my poor petition to his lady. 
To grant me briefest audience. 

** Joseph. To the daughter 
Of the Governor ? 

“ Meeta. To her. 

** Joseph. I see: go on! 

“ Meeta. Like all the rest, he show’d—not plainly tho,’ 
But by a hint—that charities were things 
Of cost, and must be bought with more than thanks. 
My purse was officeless, my last balk’d suit 
Had of its trust absolved it quite—a wretch 
Who bragg’d to win my bribe, a power he had not, 
And added savage mockery to the wrong ! 

I pleaded destitution. ‘ What,’ he cried, 


It is thus explained by 
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‘ No toy, no trinket, you could turn to coin !’ | 
And rudely snatching from its place my hood, 
Which I had just unloosed, for want of air— 
‘ Ha !’ he exclaim’d, ‘ what costly treasure’s this !’ 
As, by the action from its band released, 
My hair fell all around me! 
* Joseph. Thereof make they 
High traffic. I have known a head of hair, 
Of ordinary goodliness, tu bring 
A common peasant maid a little dower ! 
There scarce were price a woman might not set 
On one so rich as thine. 
“* Meeta. Indeed! I would 
I then had known its value—I had made 
A surer bargain. 
“* Joseph. Durst he ask it of thee ? 
Wretch! He shall never have it! Thou shalt take 
A purse of ducats to him. 
“ Meeta. It is his 
Already. I did let him sever it, 
As only ’twere the string that held it up, 
And gave it to him. 
* Joseph, Was not I at hand 
To fill thy purse? A quarter of an hour 
Had ta’en thee here and back. 
* Meeta. And in that time 
His mind had changed, or he had been removed, 
And in his place another put, and all : 
Had been to do agaia, and that, perhaps, i 
| 
| 
{ 





With lessen’d chance.—Had he ask’d me for a limb 
He had had it—had it !—not one precious moment 
Had I stayed haggling with him. It had gone 

As the hair of my head—aye—as a single hair. 

*Tis time I go—” 


Que would have thought that much uncertainty still remained | 
even as regarded the very preliminaries as to obtaining an interview | 
with her father: and how much more must the difficulties and 
obstacles have increased on Ahab’s returning with the hundred 
ducats, of course, to replenish the purse, and with bad news, on the | 
distant intimation of which, however, Meeta’s nature arises to a 4 
higher pitch of devotion, to a more subtle appreciation of hope :— 


“ Meeta. I'll not give up | 
While there is chance the substance of a thread— | 
A film. Altho’ a thousand emperors 
Had sworn against the life of his grey hairs, | 
While it is in them, I will try and save them | ) 

“ Joseph. Thou lookest faint ! Some wine will hearten thee. i 


‘“ Meeta. ll have no wine but such as I draw hence, 
From my heart! There’s not such wine in all thy house 
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To strengthen me! There’s plenty and to spare! 
What time is he to die? 
“Joseph. Tell her.—No use 
Withhold it from her. Her spirit is the arch 
Which gaineth strength by that which burdens it, 
“ Ahab. He is to die within three days, altho’ 
The Governor did so report his case 
As might have gain’d for him a milder doom. 
“ Meeta. Didhe? Did the Governor? Did you say 
The Governor his case reported kindly ? 
The Governor ? he ?—-he that’s here ?—here now 
In Prague ?— the very Governor of Prague ? 
* Ahab. The same; but some severe reverse, they say, 
Our arms have met with; so have overcast 
The iznperial mind, that clemency is quench’d, 
And thus thy father’s death, alas, decreed ! 
‘ Meeta. I would be here and twenty leagues from this. 
** Joseph. Why twenty leagues from this? 
“ Meeta. That distance lives 
A friend might give me help. 
“ Joseph. Then suffer me 
To be thy second self, and see that friend. 
** Meeta. He is an enemy to Prague. 
‘* Joseph. And Prague 
An enemy to thee—and I’m thy friend ! 
Trust me, my child.” 


In the meanwhile Adolpha, who is married to Baron Idenstein, 
and is daughter of the Governor, and who beheld and sympathized 
with the grey-headed Minister as he was led to prison, has promised 
to afford Meeta an audience when next she applies for it. Her hus- 
band blames her for so doing, which will encourage hopes that can 
never be realized, while Adolpha, who is a very woman, feminine yet 
persevering and generous, returns again and again to the question, 
‘Is there no hope?” Idenstein answers— 


‘¢ There | were it fate herself 
Said * No,’ thy sanguine nature would not rest, 
But ask again with thought she'd change her mind. 
His fate is fix’'d—within three days he dies. 

** Adolpha. On Saturday ? 

“ Idenstein. Yes; Saturday’s the day. 

* Adolpha. Take me from Prague ! I would not be in Prague 
That day! I see the reverend old man 
Dragging along the street, as on the day 
I saw him first—by accident approaching 
The casement as he pass’d—his silver’d head 
Uncover’d, an unseemly sight! beset, 
As ’twas, by fierce array of threatening arms, 
In hands wherein the pith of life was fresh, 
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Which better far it had become to give 
Protection to him than oppose offence. 
’T was only for a moment, but the form 
Of the old man has never left me since. 
I will not be in Prague the day he dies; 
I wish] could forget when that day comes !— 
What day is this?—When will be Saturday? 
O to have time, ’twixt this and after then, 
A blank, that I might pass that cruel day, 
Nor know on’t till ’twas gone ! 

“ Idenstein. My sweet Adolpha, 
A strange and wond’rous compound is thy heart, 
Frame of all moods, from gravest to most light, 
And all in like extreme! Thy mirth defies 
All other wing! Thy sadness dives a depth 
Where none can follow thee! No eye such stores 
Of tears, no cheek such treasury of smiles ! 
Most natures have their bias, thine hath none, 
Save goodness which directs and poises all ! 
My love! thou shalt not be in Prague, that day.” 


Adolpha intimates that her father is Governor, but is answered, 
“the Emperor is his master!” Oh! but she, wise as her sex, 
would disobey in this instance, and not do a wrong, an unjust thing 

_ for any one, be he ever so powerful or authoritative; therefore 
Idenstein advises her to try her persuasive powers with the func- 
tionary, whom she would have commit treason, and incur its punish- 
ment. The experiment is made, which after a little time brings the 
Governor, General Kleiner, upon the stage :— 





‘* General Kleiner. Ican’tendure it!—won’t!—Give me a siege 
With a starved garrison and gaping breach! 
Foundations honeycomb’d with mines !—the foe 
A hundred men to one !—Or give me a battle 
With bayonets cross’d, and cannon mouth to mouth, 
And I'm myself! 1 know my duty, and 
Can act the man !—but save me from the eyes 
Of a woman, when she weeps, and I the cause, 
And cannot stop her tears !—’Sdeath ! would they drown, | 
I'd thank them! In the name of patience, why 
Cannot one make a woman list to reason ? 
Why does that drive her mad which keeps us sane ? 
Talk reason to her, and her wits are gone ! 

’Sdeath! I can govern Prague; but not a woman! 

‘* Idenstein. Why, what has happen’d, General ? 
« General Kleiner. Don’t call 

Me General !—call your wife General !—she knows 
My duty better than 1 know it myself! 
Tell her of customs, order, penalties,— 

You talk of things that she can treat as the thread 
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She cuts with her hus’ife-scissors! I have served 
For fifty years—for more than half that time 
Have managed men by units, tens, and hundreds, 
And tens of hundreds !—I can’t rule a woman ! 
Rule her ?—that’s not the question !—would it were ! 
She must rule me! 
* Idensiein. But what’s the matter? 
“ General Kleiner. Matter? 
That wife of yours—that girl—that waxen doll— 
Adolpha! Is she not your wife; and don’t 
You know it? Did you ever say her ‘ nay,’ 
And prosper ?—ever know her to give up 
The point her heart was fix’d on? She’d make hay 
In December! Mars—a profitable wife ! 
She’d have the Helder thaw with a north wind 
In January, when the frost doth bite 
With all its teeth! She’d stop the tide half in, 
When it runs strongest. She would stop the sun, 
The moon, and all the stars? 
“ Idenstein. What has she done, sir ? 
‘General Kleiner. Desired me ope the prison-door that’s shut 
By the Emperor’s order—let its tenant out— 
Laugh at the warrant for his death, that’s seal’d 
By the Emperor's hand! When I refuse her that— 
Which, did I grant her, I should lose my head, 
And that were falling somewhat grievously 
Short of my due proportions—she insists 
Upon a respite, while she goes herself 
To plead his cause before the Emperor ! 
She'd do it! And when I refuse her that, 
She prays me set my wits to work, and pass 
A fiction off for fact—not killing him, 
Altho’ he seem to die! She’d make me out 
A necromancer! When she’s balk’d of that— 
Which on as valid reason I refuse, 
As one to weave with gyves upon his hands— 
She opens on me volleys of loud sobs, 
With showers of tears, that try my mettle more 
Than hail of lead! I wish you’d rule your wife— 
Cut her right short, when she’s unreasonable— 
Say ‘ No’ to her, and nothing else for a year ! 
You spoil her, Idenstein !—A woman never 
Should have her own way !” 
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Adolpha’s excess of merciful and kind feeling puts the Governor 
‘in articulo mortis ,” he declares, every day of his life, and all for 
the sake of other people; nor, though he retires and sits down at 4 
table to be relieved from vain and idle petitions, is his case like to 
be bettered; for Meeta is admitted. At this moment, how- 
ever, Adolpha has not again appeared, and therefore her husband 
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has to bear the first assault of the “ Maid.” He says, “ You wish 
to see the daughter of the Governor ?”—and the dialogue proceeds 


thus,— 


“ Meeta. I come 
To see her. Iam promised I should see her. 
She said it, as I am informed,—indeed 
As I am sure she did. She is a lady: 
She cannot break her word. A noble lady, 
She would not break her word. A lady, sweet 
And pitiful—she will not break her word ! 

“ Idenstein. She will not; but I pray you, for her sake, 
Absolve ber from it and forego your suit, 
Which will avail you nought. It will not lead 
To what you want; what is the worth on’t then ? 
And wherefore should’st thou urge it ? 

“ Meeta. I am come 
To see the daughter of the Governor ; 
Come on her promise, as I have been told, 
And thou just now hast granted. If she wills 
To break her word, then as I came I go! 
But if she waits for me to give it back, 
She’ll wait till I am dead—and then she’s free, 
As death solves all accounts. 

“ Idenstein. Why give her pain; 
And bootlessly ? 

‘© Meeta. My father is in prison, 
And he is doomed to die within three days, 
And I his child, with the faculty of speech, 
Cannot acquitted stand to hold my tongue, 
But, could I find for it no audience else, 
Must make it ring to stones for mercy in him 
While yet he breathes! how then should I be dumb 
To human hearts, that are not hard as stones— 
At least should not be so. 

“ Idenstein. Leave me to plead 
Thy cause to her. Instruct me what thoud'st have, 
I’}l urge it to her, and with reasons back 
Which thou would’st never dream of,—be there but 
A glimpse of hope, I'll see it and point out, 
And make it clear to her, and if her heart 
Misgives her I’ll encourage her. I’m her friend— 
Her husband. 

‘© Meeta. You are not my father’s child 
You would give up, where I] would still go on ; 
That which would make me plead the heartier 
Would silence you. OQ, sir, in such a case, 
Would you petition for your father’s life 
At second-hand? But help me! O do that 
And I will pay you with a life of thanks! 
And pardon me that I reject your counsel,— 
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I cannot take it, sir !—Indeed I cannot! 
My heart, and mind, and sense, are capable 
Of nothing but one thing—to try all means, 
However light or weighty, feasible 
Or unfeasible, rational, or wild, or mad, 
Allow’d or disallow’d—short of a stain 
Would spot my soul—to save my father’s life. 

** General Kleiner. ’Sdeath, am I chain’d here, that I would 

be hence, 

Yet lack the power to go! 

‘© Idenstein. The lady comes. 
So—speak to her, since you will have it so. 

“ Enter Adolpha and Servant, who goes out. 
This is the daughter of the prisoner. 
“© Meeta—running up to Adolpha and kneeling. 

Bless thee ! 

‘* Adolpha. Poor girl!—No! not thy knees !—thy arms! Here 

are mine. 

* Meeta. Ono! my knee! my knee !—Or would you lift 
My body up, lift first my heart, that’s low 
As misery can lay it! I have a father, 
And he’s in prison, and I must not see him. 
I am his only child, and I have travell’d 
Hundreds of miles, and when I reach the gate, 
’*Tis shut on me, and human beings keep it! 
He dies on Saturday, and they can tell me 
I shall not see his living face again, 
And nothing has he done why they should kill him! 
Nothing! no more than you have! An old man 
With a pale brow, sweet face, and silver hair, 
That would not hurt a fly !—and he must perish, 
And no one to console him, and his daughter 
Within the wall’s breadth of him !—She must not touch him, 
See him, or speak to him !—You are a child! 
You have a father ! think of me and mine! 
Speak forme! Will you? Pray the Governor 
To bid him let me in and see him! Won’t you? 
Are you going? Will you speak forme? Will you get them 
To let me see my father! Do—or here 
J’ll lie at your feet for ever !'—( falls prostrate.) 

‘* General Kleiner. Idenstein, 
Can’t you stop crying ? 

“ Idenstein. Sir, can you? 

© Adolpha going to General Kleiner. 

My father! 

‘* General Kleiner. I'll not be shaken. 
[ Crossing her—she holds him on the other side, kneeling to him.] 

Meeta—partly raising herself and missing Adolpha. 

Has she gone to do it, 
Or means she to escape me ?-—Ha! she’s there 
Kneeling to some one !—’Tis the Governor ! 


Mercy—O—mercy : 
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“ General Kleiner. They are taking me 
By storm. The citadel is theirs. I see 
No use in holding out!—Eh! _ Idenstein ? 
Must I surrender? She shall see her father ! 
[ Meeta falls swooning at his feet—Picture—Scene drops.” 


In the Fourth Act the Jew, Joseph, visits the camp where Rupert 
is to be found, and, at the instigation of Meeta, secures his services 
and that of other troops to besiege the enemy’s fortress of Prague, 
at a time most important for the liberation of her father, and the 
furtherance of the war in behalf of her lover’s country. After the 
Third Act, however, the play has too much of what is purely melo- 
dramatic in it, violates too often the probabilities, and is spun out 
far too long after the issue has been indicated and foreseen, to main- 
tain the previously excited interest or to work up to an adequate 
and consistent stretch the termination of the piece. 

We quote part of one scene more. It is where the Governor 
prepares the old Minister for an interview with his daughter :— 


[Re-enter Lieutenant with Muhldenau. 
“ Lieutenant. The prisoner. 
‘“* General Kleiner. Leave us good Lieutenant.—(Lieutenant 
goes out.)—Sir— 
: ‘ «© Muhldenau. Your pleasure? | 
‘‘ General Kleiner. Pleasure, Sir? I have no pleasure ! { 
I’m an unhappy man, that with the power 
To do his pleasure cannot do it, Sir. 
I know the track I ought to take, and would, © 
Yet always go the way that’s contrary. 
Sir, were a fever next door to me, and 
] knew removing further would prevent me 
From taking it, I would remove next door ! 
There is in some men a fatality 
That knowledge is more loss than profit to them, : 
For what doth seem their bane as clear as day | 
Is ever sure to be the thing they do,— 
As sight of a descending shell, ’tis known, 
Will fix the man who sees it to the spot, : 
Where he is sure to die, with limbs at large | 
As his that walks or runs. 
‘« Muhidenau. I know you, sir! 
The gracious man they took me first before, 
Who pitied me; with patient audience heard me ; 
Enjoin’d them gently to entreat me, and, 
Far as their duty warranted, to make 
The pains of bondage light. 
‘“ General Kleiner. Wave they obey’d me? 4 
‘“* Muhidenau. They have. i 
* General Kleiner. You want no comforts they can give you? i 
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‘‘ Muhldenau. They have done all they could to comfort me, 
And Heaven has done the rest. I am to die 
On Saturday—I ask’d not at what hour? 

Will t please you tell me, Sir? 

“« General Kleiner. Sir? 

‘** Muhidenau. I perceive 
It gives you pain to do’t. Don’t heed for me— 
He feels not death that uses life to die! 

The hour, sir ? 

‘** General Kleiner. Nine o'clock. 

** Muhidenau. What kind of death 
Am I to suffer? 

“‘ General Kleiner. Sir? 

** Muhidenau. I merely ask, 

Because there’s something in the form of death 
To poor humanity, however brave 

To meet it. I would know it ere it comes,— 
Look at it—meet it with accustom’d eye,— 

Not to be startled by it at the time. 

I should be all myself—not that I trust 

In my own strength—I have a firmer stay. 
What death am I to die ?—Is’t by the sword? 

* General Kleiner. It is! 

“© Muhldenau. I’m sorry, sir, to give you pain. 

** General Kleiner. Sir, I can fight!—I love to fight! I think 
The blast of a trumpet music !—Beat a drum 
In concert with the shrill throat of fife, 

And my head dances !—It is mirth to me 

To hear the running roar of musquetry 

From wing to wing, along the blazing line! 
And when the cannon thunders clap on clap, 
So thick there’s not abreath of pause between, 
I tower as I myself did hurl the bolts! 

I have seen death on every side of me, 

And given it not a thought! I have ta’en wounds, 
And never felt them in the battle’s heat! 

But I can’t bear to look upon a man 

About to die, and in cold blood! I own 

I am a coward there. Forgive me, sir! 

Have you a friend, sir, whom you wish to see ? 

* Muhldenau. Is there one near me ? You’re a merciful 
Considerate man—you’d know when you would raise 
A hope—you would not raise one but to kill it! 
Sir, 1 had learn’d to think a boundary, 

*Twixt me and all things living ‘neath the sun, 
Was drawn, and no more to be cross’d by me 
Than the dark frontier of the grave once aang "d! 
But you have breathed a word, and it is gone 

I have a child, Sir!—If she knows my plight, 
She’s here in Prague—she’s at my prison door! 
Is she ?>—TIs it of her you speak >—That sob— 
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In the next room ! Is it my daughter's heart 
That’s bursting there ?—Is it >—My Meeta!—Come !— 
Thou know’st thy father !—Fear not for him—come ! 
He has strength enough to bear the sight of thee ; 
But not to want it longer, when he thinks 
Thou’rt near him ! Come to him! Come—come! my child! 
[Meeta enters rushing into her father’s arms; Adolpha and 
Idenstein following. 

*“ Meeta. You bear it, father !—See !—and so dol! 
O, I was right !—No door that man can shut, 
But Heaven can open! Day did follow day! 
Chance pass’d away, and chance ! Yet, spite of all, 
I look’€ at hope, and would not see it dwindled ; 
And ’tis fulfilled ! I have pass’d your prison door !— 
I see you!—hear you !—I am in your arms! 

[Muhldenau and Meeta retire. 


We have only further to intimate regarding the plot of the piece, 
that Adoipha turns out to be only the adopted daughter of General 
Kleiner, he having found and saved her at the siege of Magdeburg ; 
that the discovery of this fact, together with the striking resemblance 
as to voice, features, figure, &c. to the Minister’s wife, and to 
Meeta, establishes her identity beyond a question, all ending as tale 
readers wish a good story to end; and yet not a villain, nor a bad 
. |, character, nor, as before stated, an entangled love affair is intro- | 

duced, unless we except the courtship, marriage, and honeymoon, { 
of Hans and Esther, the Minister’s faithful servants, the former a | 
fond booby of twenty-five, who from mere softness has to be " 
wooed by the latter, a dame of a dubious and precarious age as q 
respects the prospects of wedlock ; for she can count ten summers f 
and frosty winters more than the silly clown. ‘This coquette, this . if 
perfect «‘ Jenny Nettles,” who along with all her pertness, bustle, 
and noisy stampings, threatening chastisement to the simple rustic, 
' is throughout kind- hearted after all, and perfectly natural. The man- 
ner in which she dragoons the timid lad into a husband is character- 
istic and delightful, as are also the attempts and the rapid progress he 
makes in asserting his rights the moment he finds himself clothed 
with a spouse. In fact, the underplot formed by this menial couple, 
although but very slightly connected with the main story, is one of 
the most humorous yet original comic pieces to be found in the whole 
range of the drama. It is healthy, fresh, genial, and enlivening, 
from beginning to end—showing how various are the powers and 
resources of the author, and how truly and closely he has read human | 
nature in its most characteristic phases. | 
As to the main plot there is considerable room for critical correc- ' 

| 








tion. First of all a single feeling, viz. filial affection, which is nearly 
its sole feature, can hardly be capable in any hands to support a 
Sufficient interest throughout a five act play, nor become naturally 
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connected with that variety of incident which dramatic action 
requires. To be sure Sheridan Knowles, beyond any writer of the 
present day, can surround his dramatis persone with poetic accom- 
paniments of felicitous and forcible imagery, plant them in strikin 
situations, and charge them with such intense moral sentiments as 
to sustain what would be otherwise tame and poor. But in the pre- 
sent instance, as if labouring under a sense of this poverty, he has 
overstrained sentiments in not a few intances, besides making Meeta 
profess far too often and with such needless, and we may add, un- 
natural ardour her filial affection, as materially to detract from 
the pleasure which might have been created, and the strength of the 
lesson which might have been taught. 

In the second place the play is deficient or faulty in regard to plot, 
in that the transitions from one situation to another, from one event 
to another, are frequently abrupt as well as without any feasible 
reason. Adolpha’s deep interest in behalf of the old Minister is 
excited without any adequate occasion. Besides, the manner in 
which she becomes the adopted daughter of the Governor, the 
number of years which elapses before her father seems earnestly to 
have thought of searching for her, if such be the object of the jour- 
ney described, which, by the bye, together with the cause of his 
imprisonment and doom, is left in mystery, oblige us to pronounce 
the plot as one of the most inartificially constructed that have come 
from Knowles’s hand, who has never been very happy in this respect. 

Still, from the many affecting passages to be found in the piece, 
from the vigour and felicity of the thoughts, and the diction, | 
often being equal to the best parts which have ever distinguishe 
our author’s dramas; and, perhaps above all, from the deep sin- 
cerity, the cordial emotions with which he throws himself into the 
female heart, making the virtue, morality, and magnanimity of 
woman’s nature, in its most endearing displays, the idols of his muse’s 
devotion, together with the fine and frank philanthropy, genuine 
as it is warm and beautiful, which indeed pervades every one of 
his productions, we have not a doubt of the “ Maid of Mariendorpt” 
being greatly admired in the closet ; whilst its striking stage situa- 
tions, especially in the third and fourth acts, must chain the atten- 


tion, melt the hearts, and command the unanimous applause of many 
audiences. 





—— 


Art. VIII.—De Adamante Commentatio Antiquaria. Scripsit Mauricivs 
PinprER. Berolini. 


Tue Diamond being the most beautiful, or at least, on account of 
its various qualities and the various circumstances connected with its 
history, the most prized and precious mineral substance hitherto dis- 
covered, being in fact placed at the head of the whole mineral 
kingdom, presents an interesting subject even to those who know 
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nothing of chemistry or natural science. There is much of popular 
and therefore of moral sentiment inseparable from the history of 
this mineral object ; for where is the man, even the most austere or 
wise amongst us, however much he may affect a superiority over 
perishable things, or a contempt of them, who can remain insensible 
to the consideration which the possession of rarities and riches 
commands, or to the personal pleasure which the contemplation of 
that which all admire begets, when he has the showing of it? In 
these circumstances a hasty sketch of the history of this much- 
esteemed gem, going back to antiquity, under the guidance of Dr. 
Pinder, for the particulars which, in the course of his learned re- 
searches, he has gleaned on the subject, and also to more recent 
facts which are of more easy access, may not be misplaced in our 
journal. 

It is well known that the ancients possessed small knowledge of 
mineralogy. It was, as Dr. Pinder has stated, a very common 
belief among them that stones grew, and were productive. In dis- 
tinguishing the various kinds of gems, it appears that they almost 
exclusively regarded their exterior qualities, and more particularly 
their hue, and hence names of many of them are expressive of 
colour. Of crystallizations they knew nothing. They did not even 
resort to the method of weighing in their examination of gems, 
though the Arabs employed it in the thirteenth century. Colour, 
in short, and particular reflections of tinted light, were more re- 
garded than clearness and purity in their jewels ; and as to chemical 
analysis they were entirely ignorant,—the skilful secrecy of trades- 
men being able to deceive them. 

In treating of the diamond itself, the author yields to the ety- 
mology of the word adamas from the Greek verb damao, and the 
primitive a, intimating indestructibility. The Greeks gave the 
same name to a certain description of the hardest steel ; and Dr. 
Pinder seems to succeed in endeavouring to show that in all pas- 
sages of the more ancient Greek writers down to the third century 
before our era, where the term adamas is used, steel, and never 
diamond, is uniformly intended. Homer never speaks of jewels, 
the earliest instance pointed out in which a mineral adamas is men- 
tioned being in a passage of Theophrastus. This writer treated at 
length of those minerals which cannot resist the influence of fire, 
but passed therefrom to what he considered and stated to be incom- 
bustible, viz. what he called the anthraaz, which our author proves 
| to be the same with the carbunculus of the Romans, and the ruby 
of the moderns. Pliny and others went so far as to believe that a 

diamond placed in the fire does not even grow hot. Indeed, on this 
subject, the last-named naturalist, as on many others, betrayed not 
only ignorance but credulity ; for he was of opinion that the diamond 
could deprive poison of its baneful power, relieve the mind from fear, 
and perform other wonders. 
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Theophrastus described anthrax as being of a sexangalar form; 
and Pliny says the same thing of the diamond. The latter also 
assigns India to the diamond as its native place, and says it is the 
most precious of all things. But what he calls diamonds must have 
been something else, for he also says Arabia produces this gem, and 
even talks of Cyprian diamonds, which. articles were unquestion- 
ably crystals, and such as are still found near the Baffa (Paphos), 
being exquisitely beautiful. 

Whether diamonds made part of the ornaments of the isigh-priest 
of the Jews, Dr. Pinder does not inform us, for he does enter 
into the question at all. In the Septuagint translation of Je. 
rem. xvil. 1, however, the Greek term already mentioned is recog- 
nized, In the time of Augustus, the word occurs more than once; 
indeed at this period diamonds were held in the highest esti- 
mation. 

After the time of Pliny the native place of the diamond became 
gradually known ; while other inquirers who succeeded him state 
that sculptors used small fragments, or the dust of diamonds, in 
executing their designs. It does nut appear, however, that glass 
was cut by this substance before the sixteenth century ; red-hot 
steel] having been employed previously for that purpose. The art of 
polishing the diamond was entirely unknown down to a comparatively 
modern date; and, indeed, between the third and eleventh centuries 
it seems to have been held in less esteem as an ornament than 
before ; for while one praises its medical virtues, instead of its 
brilliancy, another does not allude to it as an ornament at all, and 
another says it is less pellucid than crystal rock. 

Coming still later down, however, diamonds were beginning to 
obtain their just celebrity, though as ornaments they were still 
rough and far from being polished. ‘They are mentioned as having 
been used in the buckle of the mantle of Louis IX. They were 
also numberless in the treasuries of eastern princes. Shehabedden 
ben Sam, the fourth Sultan of the Gauride dynasty, who about the 
year 1200 extended his power over India so far as Delhi, is re- 
ported to have had three thousand pounds of these precious gems in 
his possession. 

In many passages of the old German poems, diamonds are men- 
tioned, particularly as worn in rings. ‘I'he diamond is also some- 
times referred to by the Italian poets of the thirteerth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ; but it is not quite clear whether they allude 
to our gem, or to the adamas of the ancient Greeks. 

We shall not go more particularly along with Dr. Pinder into the 
ancient history of the substances which have been meant by the 
term adamas. It is quite clear that much obscurity attends the 
investigation, and that contradictory qualities have been attribut 
to the diamond. Indeed, our author’s conclusion amounts to this, 
that the word, as used by the Greeks, did not really describe any 
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sort of substance with which they were acquainted, but that it was 
a mere fiction of the early poets, and adopted by those of later 
times ; and having thus gained a fanciful existence, a belief in it 
was transmitted to the Romans, who, for a period, which we do 
not find to be accurately defined or known, continued to be misled, 
remaining entirely ignorant on the subject. We come now to more 
certain and fully authenticated circumstances. 

The colours of the diamond are various ; the most frequent tints 
being grey and white. Less frequent are the blue, red, brown, 
yellow, and green ; and the rarest of all the varieties of colour is the 
dark brownish black. It occurs in roundish grains or crystals ; and 
of these latter, the most frequent form is the octahedron or double 
four-sided pyramid. Its fracture is distinctly foliated with a four- 
fold cleavage, and the folia of the cleavages are parallel with the 
planes of the octahedron. Its lustre is splendent and adamantine. 
It is seldom complete ly transparent ; more generally it rather in- 
clines to semitransparent, but the black variety is nearly opaque. 
It refracts single. It is the hardest mineral hitherto discovered ; 
hence it scratches all other fossils ; and its specific gravity varies 
from 3°488 to 3-600. 

In a history of gems, published by Boethius de Boot in the year 
1607, it is conjectured that the diamond is aninflammable substance. 
In 1673, Boyle discovered, that, when exposed to a high tempera- 
ture, part of it was dissipated in acrid vapours. In 1694 and 1695 
experiments were made in the presence of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, which confirmed those of Boyle, and showed that the diamond, 
though the hardest of minerals, was combustible. In 1704, Sir 
Isaac Newton, in his great work on optics, hinted, that, from its 
very great refractive power, it might be an unctuous substance 
cougulated. Newton does not appear to have been acquainted with 
the experiments made in Tuscany, and, besides, a considerable 
part of his work on optics was written in 1675. Since that period 
the diamond has often been examined by chemists, and they find 
when heated, though not so high as the melting point of silver, it 
gradually dissipates and burns ; and while combining with nearly the 
same quantity of oxygen, it forms the same proportion of carbonic 
acid as charcoal. Hence it consists principally of carbon. Chemists 
and mineralogists now generally regard the diamond as consisting of 
a vegetable origin : and some late experiments by Sir David Brew- 
ster will not only go to support this theory ; but, from certain unequal 
lines, veins or stripes discovered on its plane surfaces, he concludes 
that when in a soft state its structure must have been modified by 
varying pressures during the formation of the crystal. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the history of the diamond 
is to be found in the nature of its composition. This proud, this 
imperial ornament, which occupies the summit of the diadem, this 
most brilliant of gems, and hardest of all known bodies, Pe ROE 
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ing to the facts above mentioned and others that might be adduced, 
but a morsel of charcoal, which has been made to yield to therays 
of the sun, and dissolve itself into a noxious vapour. 

Of the optical properties of the diamond we shall not say anything, 
but proceed to notice some of those points in its history which pos- 
sess a more popular interest. 

This crystal which is sometimes so pure and so pellucid with its 
angles and faces so perfectly symmetrical, as to shine like a dew- 
drop in the rays of the sun, was, up to the commencement of the 
eighteenth’century, found only in India, where diamonds are met with 
in detached forms accompanied with grains of gold, amongst metallic 
sand washed down from surrounding mountains. In 1728 a similar 
territory, loaded with these two most precious substances, was dis. 
covered on the southern continent of the New World. When in 
pursuit of gold, crystals of diamond were often found; but the 
Jabourers being ignorant of their value, laid them up as curiosities. 
The attention of government, however, was soon called to the cir- 
cumstance, when the sovereign claimed all suchproperty. 

In both countries the gem is confined within the limits of the 
tropics. In India, Golconda has always been cited as one of its 
principal repositories. Visapour, Bengal, and the island of Borneo, 
furnish the substance also; while in Brazil the district of Serra do 
Trio is its locality. 

The working of diamond mines in Hindostan appears to afford 
a very miserable livelihood. ‘The crystal is there found only in 
alluvial soil, or in the most recent rocks. But it never seems to have 
been found in a matrix which might be esteemed its original position. 
Tavernier, the celebrated traveller, who visited the Golconda mines, 
says, as to the process of the mines,—after “ they have pitched upon 
the place where they intend to work, they level another place close 
by of the same extent, or else a little bigger, which they inclose 
with a wall about two feet high. In the bottom of that little wall, 
at the distance of every two feet, they make small holes to let in the 
water, which they stop up afterwards, till they come to drain out 
the water again. This done their labours are preceded by acts of 
devotion and a very simple feast. When that is over, the men fall 
to digging, and the women and children carry the earth to the place 
prepared in the manner that I have already described: they dig 
ten, twelve, and sometimes fourteen feet deep, but when they come 
to any water they leave off. All the earth being carried into the 
place before mentioned, the men, women and children, with 
pitchers, throw the water which is in the drain upon the earth, 
letting it soak for two or three days, according to the hardness of it, 
till it comes to be a kind of batter ; then they open the holes in the 
wall to let out the water, and throw on more water until all the mud 
is washed away, and nothing left but the sand ; after that they dry 
it in the sun, and then they winnow the sand in little winnows 48 
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we winnow our corn. The small dust flies away, the great remains, 
which they pour out again upon the ground.” 


«“ The earth being thus winnowed, they spread it with a kind of rake as 
thin as they possibly can; then with a wooden instrument like a pavior’s 
rammer, about half a foot wide at the bottom, they pound the earth from 
one end to the other two or three times over: after that they winnow it 
again, and spreading it at one end of the van, for fear of losing any of the 
earth, they then look for the diamonds.” 


In India, diamonds are also collected from the gravel and sand of 
rivers. 

The usual method of searching for these gems in Brazil is also 
by a laborious process of washing, cleaning, and examining. The 
diamonds are distinguished partly by their crystalline form, but 
principally by their adamantine lustre. ‘T'hose of the smallest size, 
that is, those whose weight does not exceed a fifth of a carat, or 
even the fifth of a grain, are by far the most abundant. These are 
of no use in jewellery, but when broken and ground they form what 
is called diamond powder : a material used for cutting and polishing 
the diamond itself and other hard gems. 

As we have already seen, the cutting and polishing of diamonds 
in all probability was unknown among the ancients. In modern 
times the Dutch artists attained a high name in these departments ; 
_but now, we believe, the cutters and polishers in London are no 
where surpassed. 

Diamonds are cut and manufactured by jewellers into brilliant, 
rose, and table gems. In valuing them when manufactured, atten- 
tion is to be paid to their weight, their form when cut, colour, 
transparency, purity or freedom from flaws veins and stains, the 
regularity of the cleavage, proportion of the parts, &c. A good dia- 
mond must be nearly transparent, the colourless diamond of the first 
water being the most valuable. 

In valuing diamonds, either rough or cut, the practice is to take 
the weight in carats, to square that weight, and then to multiply 
the product by such a rate of price as may correspond to the state 
and quality of the stone. In the cutting either of a brilliant or a 
rose diamond, of regular proportions, so much is cut away, that the 
weight of the polished gem is not more than half that of the rough 
crystal out of which it was formed; whence the value of a cut dia- 
mond in these styles is esteemed equal to that of a similar rough 
diamond of twice its weight, exclusive of the cost of workmanship. 
Considerable modifications, however, must be made in these mul- 
tipliers, according to the quality of the diamonds and the style into 
which it has been worked, as well as the state of the market ; for, 
as a commercial commodity, diamonds have undergone a deprecia- 
tion like other things, and may perhaps be valued at from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent., particularly those beyond the smallest sizes, 
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under the prices which they bore in the times of Tavernier, At 
present the demand for good brilliants of one carat and under is 
greater in proportion to the supply than for heavier stones ; and 
such stones will sometimes cost £10 the carat. 

We conclude with some notice of a few of the finest diamonds yet 
discovered. 

That of the crown of France (Pitt Diamond), weighing 1363 
carats, according to the above rules, is worth £141,058. This 
stone was found at Pasteal, in the Golconda district. It was im- 
ported into the country by Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, who pur- 
chased it from a native for about £20,400, at the exchange of the 
day, and, after being offered to different crowned heads in Europe, 
was purchased by the regent of France in 1717. It was placed by 
Napoleon in the hilt of the sword of state, and, according to seve- 
ral authorities, the price paid for it was £130,000; for the rules 
already mentioned for estimating the value of diamonds, actually 
only hold good in the smaller specimens of 20 carats and under. 
For larger ones the purchasers must be few ; and individual arrange- 
ments therefore regulate the prices paid for them. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany’s (now Austrian) diamond, 
according to the rules laid down, is worth morethan £153,682: 
that of the emperor of Russia weighs 195 carats; that of the crown 
of Portugal weighs 1680 carats, being rough, and valued at not less 
than £5,644,800. 

The diamond mentioned as the property of the emperor of Rus- 

sia ornaments the top of his sceptre, and is of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg ; it is said also to have been the eye of an Indian idol pillaged 
by a deserter from the French service, who had the address to get 
himself installed as a priest in the service of the Malabar deity at 
Seringham. ‘The empress Catherine purchased it for £90,000, 
together with an annuity of £4000. ‘The Brazilian diamond has 
given rise'to suspicions. It has been insinuated that it is only a 
mass of very fine white-coloured topaz ; but it is not likely that the 
sovereign of Portugal will run the hazard of setting the question at 
rest. : 
Such are some of the circumstances most remarkable in the 
history of the diamond ; such some of the richest specimens. And 
yet man by his ingenuity and imitative powers can produce objects, 
which to the inexperienced, appear scarcely less beautiful and va- 
luable. The French artists have been particularly noted for their 
efforts in this way, having, by a composition which they call strass, 
communicated an adamantine lustre, and such a similitude to the 
real stone in all respects, hardness excepted, as to deceive the un- 
practised. 
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Art. IX. 

1, An Essay towards a Science of Consciousness, more particularly 
illustrative of the Phenomena of Human Knowledge, Feeling, and 
Action. By J. L. Murpxy., London: Simpkin and Co. 1838, 

2. Thoughts of the Times; or, Menand Things. By T. H. Brownz 
Esq. London: Longman. 1838. 


Wuen we state that the former of these volumes (the pair have no 
other relationship than what may be found in the general term 
Essays), which is a duodecimo extending to two hundred and thirty 
eight pages, promises and professes to expose and refute the meta- 
physical, phrenological, theological, moral, and political doctrines at 
present in vogue, or most generally accepted, and that the author is 
a thick-and-thin disciple of Robert Owen’s ‘“‘ Rational System,” we 
believe we shall have said enough to prepare our readers for a mass 
and jumble of assumption and assertion, of truisms, fallacies, and 
puerilities, not to speak of implied and expressed contradictions, 
which none but an enthusiast with most persevering habits could 
possibly cram into so narrow and small a space. But if any doubt 
in regard to our competency or grounds for pronouncing such a 
strong judgment be entertained, we pray our readers just to peruse 
a small number, comparatively speaking, of Mr. Murphy’s dogmas, 
which we shall cull in rapidly turning over the leaves of his ** Science 
of Consciousness ;”” and to begin with the beginning, we quote the 
following burst, being the ‘ Dedication,” to him of New Lanark, 
the “ Rational System” founder :— 


“TO ROBERT OWEN, 
‘* THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


‘“ My BeLovep FRIEND, 

“] dedicate this book to you, as to one qualified to judge of its validity. 
If it contain error, you above all men, know how to unravel and expose 
the sophism ; if it be true, you will not be deterred by the bigot’s rage 
from giving it your sanction. The cause which you have so long advo- 
cated involves the change from ignorance, superstition, vice and misery, 
to knowledge, rationalization, virtue and happiness ; from a system, in 
which the most powerful individuals are surrounded by danger and un- 
happiness, to one in which all will be made more happy, than any one, of 
any grade, under the present arrangements. 

“ Supernaturalism is the fortress of your opponents, the strong hold of 
the enemies of human improvement; and dogmatic assumptions and 
misrepresentations form their outworks. <A host of the ‘ mighty dead’ 
speak to us through the philosophic page, and tell us that ‘nature and 
truth shall be our guide;’ and a Lycurgus, a Plato, a More, and a Bacon, 
have left us their opinions on the effects of systematizing a society. 
Supernaturalism is falling away, shrinking into the void nothingness of 
rhetorical spiritualization, and metaphysical vagueness, before the keen 
scrutiny of modern philosophy, and the blazing poetic genius of a Shelley 
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and a Byron; and the time is now arrived, when the writings of those 
great men, Godwin and Thomson, are studiously referred to by the en- 
quirer, and your opinion, as a practical philosopher, eagerly sought after 
by the masses of the people. I have for some time been of opinion, that 
the substitution ofa ‘ Science of Consciousness’ for the vague metaphysics 
which have proved so conservative of superstition, would much facilitate 
even the rapid progression of the present times ; and actuated by the hope 
(not bringing before the public a complete science), but rather of merely 
calling the attention of men of greater ability than I am_ possessed of to 
the importance of the subject, I have produced the following Essay, to the 
investigation of which I humbly invite you. 
| “Tam, my beloved Sir, 
Your sincere Friend, 


J. L. MURPHY.” 


Now, to show that Mr. J. L. Murphy is himself a phenomenon 
in the history of human knowledge, and, like others of his school in 
the annals of modern times, let him be further heard out of his own 
mouth, and then our readers will judge whether the assertion about 
Byron and Shelley, and the eagerly sought for opinion of Robert 
Owen by the masses as a practical philosopher, be more preposterous 
than the entire spirit and matter of the book. 

Most of our readers are aware that Mr. Owen’s system, which 
professes, as our author intimates, to be calculated for certain to 
establish and perpetuate universal knowledge, virtue, and happiness, 
in the stead of the ignorance, vice, and misery, so prevalent in past 
and present times, is one of equality of condition and community of 
goods. ‘lake Mr. Murphy’s own statement of the very first kind 


of circumstances to be provided in this system. These are, he 
sayS— 


‘*A number of buildings, each of which must be suitable to the use of 
a few thousand people, they should be erected in the most healthy and 
convenient situations, and in such form as is best adapted for ventilation, 
cleanliness, convenience, &c. The present construction of towns, is cal- 
culated more for the production of filth, huddling together of large masses 
of people, atmospheric deterioration, and the creation of disease and 
misery than for good. Each building should be possessed of all the ad- 
vantages of a town and of a country residence united, with manufactories, 
machinery, kitchens, storehouses, private rooms, large public rooms for 
meals, lectures, convivial meetings, &c. To each of such must be 
attached sufficient land to be laid out in gardens and fields, from which to 
raise the raw material of the inmates. In these buildings, the inhabitants 
shall be located, in families of about 3000 each. 

‘In this social state the property being common, the productive ope- 
rations, aided by the powers of machinery, are distributed among the 


widest possible number, the distribution being of the simplest character, 
takes but little labour.” 


But this is not taking his “ Science of Consciousness, more par- 
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ticularly illustrative of the Phenomena of Human Knowledge, Feel- 
ing, and Action,” in the order which he follows in developing the 
theory. ‘This theory, in as far as its metaphysical feature is con- 
cerned, is one of Causation, to use the author's oft repeated term, 
and which goes the length, indeed it depends upon the alleged prin- 
ciple, the averred fact—that man is entirely and purely the child of 
| circumstances over which he has no controul, that he is not accoun- | 
| table for his conduct, and consequently that no punishment ought 
ever to be inflicted upon him—motives, or the proposal of them, as we | 
infer, and understand the doctrine, being thus scouted from the field. 
The sort of induction by which Mr. Murphy arrives at this start- 
ling, but by no means original doctrine, especially as regards Fate 
and Free Will, is by tracing the method in which he supposes the 
Mind, or Consciousness, (that is, “‘ an excitement of knowledge and 
‘|  feeling,”’) to be affected and produced through the senses, and by 
internal impulses. But while investigations of this description are 
always abstruse and dry, our author’s new, sometimes vague and 
undefined, at other times, inconsistent application of words and 
phrases, has contributed enough to perplex us beyond past experi- 
ence. Just see how he has, without any advantage manifest to us, | 


divided and described the senses through which we become conscious 
of external things :— 








«There are four kinds of organs; the nerves, in which are susceptible 
. of being acted on, so as to produce feeling and thought, by the things by 

which the animal is surrounded ; these organs are lst, The Skin; 2nd, 
The Muscles; 3rd, The Ears; 4th, The Eyes. There are several kinds 
of sensation produced in the skin, but as two of them are appropriated to 
localities they are considered as distinct ; these two are taste and smell : 
taste is excited in the skin of the tongue, smell in that of the nose. Touch 
is a sensation common to all parts of the skin, but more particularly acute 
at the points of the fingers. ‘Through these senses are excited thoughts 
of the roughness, smoothness, heat, coldness, sweetness, bitterness, salt- 
a ness, sourness, fragrance, &c., of things by the action of the things on 
these senses,” 


Old-fashioned people talk of five senses, and describe them by 
alluding to their visible distinct organs. 

In another place we are told that consciousness depends solely on 
certain states of the brain. We are not prepared to say the asser- 
tion is erroneous ; but when Mr. Murphy adds, that consciousness 
is knowing and feeling, and that these processes are carried on 
alone in the brain, as the ordinary phrases, wise- head, long-headed, 
dull-pate, and the like, indicate, we would have him to bear in 
mind that the heart is probably more frequently appealed to as the 
seat of feeling, affection, and moral principle than the upper story. 

These things, however, though illustrative of dogmatism and an 
ambition to be thought an improver of the mere technicalities con- 
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nected with mental science, are of comparatively trifling importance. 
But the following specimen appears to us to be more at random, and 
to tend towards more dangerous error :— 


“ After a consciousness of things has been produced through the 
medium of the senses, there is a re-excitement of this knowledge takes 
place, in the order of successive trains of thought. I have before said 
that there is no power in the individual animal to produce consciousness 
for itself, neither is there power to re-excite it, or to produce thoughts, 
In any given state of thought there can be no knowledge of what state 
will follow. To say that any being is conscious of what thoughts will 
next be excited in it, is to say that the thoughts which are to be next 
excited, are already excited, which involves absurdity. To say thata 
man wills the excitement of certain thoughts, is to say that he is 
already aware of those thoughts; or to say that he wills to produce a 
certain subject for thought, is to admit that consciousness of the subject 
is already excited. This mode of expression then involves self-con- 
tradiction ; such propositions are absurd. As it is absurd, therefore, to 
say that the individual knows what thoughts are to be next excited in 
him, it is plain that he, not knowing this, cannot be said to have powers 
for the direction of his own thoughts: hence results the inquiry, what is 
it that directs the re-production of these excitements ?” 


The re-production of these excitements is then stated to be owing 
to some one of the laws of association of thought or ideas. Now, 
before acceding to the assertion, that man cannot and never wills 
the excitement of certain thoughts and trains of thought, or that he 
has not the power to put himself in a condition, and has no power 
of resort to means that will naturally and necessarily be suggestive, 
is, according to our apprehension, more than Mr. Murphy has de- 
monstrated, and nothing short of making rational and reasoning 
beings perfect automata, whom it would, if the doctrine be true, be 
labour lost for any writer to appeal to with argument. 

When describing the constituent powers of Consciousness, our 
author names four: three intellectual, and one moral ; then adds— 


“ The intellectual are the ability possessed by the knowing states of 
excitement to act on the nervous susceptibility and re-excite, or suggest, 
other states of knowledge, the ability to re-produce leading thoughts, and 
the ability possessed by the knowing states to excite feelings of impulse : 
these are, as far as I am aware, the only intellectual powers or faculties 
possessed by animals; they can be demonstrated to exist in the lower 
animals as well as man. 

‘‘ The moral power is called the will: it is in that state or disposition 
of the consciousness, in which a certain impulsive excitement predomi- 
nates. When the ruling impulses relate to something to be effected by 
bodily motion, they cause the muscular contractions calculated to effect 
the object, When the impulse is an anxiety, or uneasiness, or fondness 
for certain knowing states, it constitutes what is called attention, and has. 
a tendency to make such states more vivid, and consequently more liable 
to be re- produced.” 
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There is ambiguity and obscurity here; but if we apprehend 
aright, there is contradiction also in relation to the preceding asser- 
tions. What does the author mean by the “ ability possessed by 
the knowing states ?” ‘ the ability to reproduce ?”” Then as to the 
same sort of abilities existing in the lower animals, we look in vain 
for demonstrative proof. If such do exist in the inferior races, then, 
according to our author, they are intellectual creatures. Besides, if 
brute-beasts be on a level with man in this respect, we do not see 
that they are beneath him in regard to the moral power of conscious- 
ness ; for, says Mr. Murphy, this moral power is the will, and 
again, ‘‘ the dispositions of the consciousness called will are made u 
of feelings of desire and aversion, all of which I call impulses ;” 
and surely such impulses are as often displayed by brutes as the 
intellectual ability possessed by them in their ‘‘ knowing states to 
excite feelings of impulse.” 

When talking of man’s will, its sphere, and capacity, and denying 
its independency of a causation over which he has or can have a con- 
troul, this strange illustration is adduced—*‘ Can a man will the 
production of feelings? When he is cold, can he, by mere will, feel 
hot?” Again, “ Let him go into a kitchen where there is a large 
fire, and then try to make a will or disposition to sit down upon it 
for half an hour or so!” But perhaps, he says, this last experiment 
is “‘ on too great a scale ; then let a small wax taper be taken, and 
let the experimenter make a will to hold his finger in the flame of 
it an hour or two!” And this jargon, this reckless confounding of 
physical sensation with mental impulses and processes, this absurdity 
of instancing moral self-contradictions, makes part of Mr. Murphy’s 
new ‘* Science of Consciousness”’ illustrative of feeling and action, 
which is to work such marvels in renovating society. We are sure 
that our readers have enough of such dogmatic nonsense. Still it 
is meant by the author, along with many other preliminary state- 
ments and speculations, to prepare the way for the doctrine that 
society has been impelled by vile and resistless methods, till it has 
arrived at its present disorganized and diseased condition, mentally 
and morally, religious institutions and creeds, of course, coming in 
fora main share of blame; no distinction, however, in the course of 
the discussion, in regard to evidence and proofs, being made between 
the inspirations of Joanna Southcott, the pretensions of Courtenay, 
Hindooism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity. Nay, Mr. Murphy 
holds up his hand in amazement at the “ possibility of making 
people have belief of a statement so opposed to experience as that 
one is three, and three one ;” for with daring absurdity he thus puts 
the doctrine of the Trinity upon mathematical proportions, physical 
— and vauntingly appeals to experience for illustration and 
proof. 


As to testimony as a source of knowledge, let us see how very 
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cleverly and even satirically this ‘‘ long-headed” writer points his 
shafts towards certain recorded miracles :— 


‘* There are two kinds of miracles, one kind is called natural, the othe. 
supernatural. Any extraordinary occurrence is called miraculous, in th 
sense of a natural miracle, such for instance, as the establishment of 
railway, or a wonderful event of any kind. In the supernatural sense’ 
we refer to instances wherein something is said to have been done 
which is totally opposed to all experience ; thus if a man comes to me and 
says that a solid ball of iron swam on the surface of water in his presence, 
and that he supposed it to have been done by supernatural agency; the 
latter notion is expressed as his own supposition, the former is his alleged 
fact. The enquirer has nothing to do with the supposition of any one, 
he has merely to consider the proposition said to be a fact, and this I shall 
readily show involves a contradiction in terms, and is therefore absurd. 
When I speak of a solid iron ball, 1 allude to a metal of a certain specific 
gravity, and when I speak of water, I mean a fluid of a certain specific 
gravity. Now ifany metal be brought tome resembling iron in all other 
respects, but not possessed of anything near the gravity, I of course know 
that that substance is not iron, but some other metal; and if a quantity of 
fluid in most respects like water be presented to me, and I find that its 
specific gravity is as great as that of quicksilver, I at once know that it is 
not water, but something else. Now when a person comes and tells me 
that a solid iron ball swam on the top of the water, he says that iron, that 
which is possessed of greater specific gravity than water, was not pos- 
sessed of so great a specific gravity, which is a contradiction in terms. 
The correct way of stating the proposition would be, that what appeared 
to him to bea solid iron ball swam on what appeared like water. Now 
if this proposition were true, it would prove either that that which ap- 
peared a solid iron ball was not such, but much lighter, or that which 
looked like water was not such, but something much heavier. Now the 
supernatural theory is based on the supposed truth of the proposition, 
and if the truth of the proposition be not substantiated, the theory is of 
course not required. The proposition has been shown to be self-con- 
tradictory. The same contradiction of terms is found in all supernatural 
miracles. 

‘“‘ We only know things by their powers and susceptibilities, these are 
their characteristics; but if I call anything by a name, which signifies a 
certain set of characteristics, when at the same time the thing is demon- 
strated to be deficient in those characteristics, I misuse the name to repre- 
sent something, which it does not signify, and thus misrepresent the case 
to other people. If aman comes to me witha number of others, and 
says, ‘Sir, myself and these gentlemen saw two men go into a blazing 
furnace, where they remained till they were red hot, when they came out 
again in ared hot state, and quenched themselves ina pool of water.’ 
Here is a miracle; it is a flat contradiction to our experience of the nature 
of men and fire, and if this statement were true, it is argued that some 
power more than natural must have acted; but as I have before said, the 
question relative to the correctness of the supernatural supposition is not 
to be mooted till the proposition is established, when that is the case, we 
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of course go on to the enquiry respecting the causation of so extraordinary 
a phenomenon. ‘The proposition is that men were in a furnace until they 
were made red hot by the fire, &c. Now a man is principally composed 
of fluids, and one of the essential characteristics of these fluids is, their 
expansibility into steam at a certain degree of temperature, and one of 
the essential powers of fire is, that of instantly changing such fluids into 
steam. Now if what appeared to be two men were not possessed of ex- 
pansible fluids, they are not men; and if that which appeared fire had 
not the power of burning and expanding fluids, we know that it is not 
fire. ‘Thus we know that a proposition which states that men were in the 
fire, &c., is decidedly untrue, inasmuch as it asserts that men, things 
which are susceptible of being burnt, were not possessed of this suscepti- 
bility, or else that fire, which possesses the power of burning, had not 
this power. This contradiction is essential to the constituting of a super- 
natural miracle ; if the tale be stated without contradiction, it is no longer 
miraculous. If the person had said that ‘he and his friends had seen two 
men go into what appeared a fiery furnace, but which certainly was not a 
fiery furnace, and remained there till they appeared red hot, though they 
certainly were not red hot, and that then they came out, and by some very 
wonderful, but very possible jugglery, contrived to radiate considerable 
heat and appear red hot, and then jumped into water and made it fiz, cer- 
tainly not by the heat of their bodies, but by some other means ;’ nothing 
in this would be supernaturally miraculous. Or if the person had stated 
the case in another way, as ‘ he and his friends had seen two figures which 
appeared like men, but which most certainly were not men, move into a 
blazing furnace, &c.’ there would be nothing miraculous here; the state- 
ment would suggest the notion of two iron automatons, which managed by 
expert ventriloquists and conjurors, could perform the whole scene excel- 
lently well. But to make the case really miraculous, it is essential that 
we say that the men were really in fire and not injured, that that which is 
susceptible of being burnt, was put into that which has power to burn, and 
that either there was not susceptibility or there was not the power, which 
is a contradiction in terms, so that contradiction is essential to the miracu- 
lous ! 

‘‘ Some years back several experiments were publicly tried by machinists 
with an apparatus which enabled them to walk on the surface of the water. 
Many of the country people being inexperienced in such apparatus, had of 
course no correct notions suggested relative to the real nature of the case; 
but, on the contrary, had plenty of suggestions from their past education, 
respecting the miraculousness of the event, and it was pretty generally 
believed that these persons were upheld by the supernatural powers of his 
Satanic majesty. ‘Those who had more experience, were aware that a man 
could not walk on the water without there was a machine to support him 
on the surface. Ifa figure like a man’s walked on the water without the 
aid of a machine, that figure’s weight could not be much more than that of 
air ; man is composed of fluids heavier than water. T'wo such distinct things 
must not be called by the same name. Ifa figure of a man were composed 
of fine silk, and an upper chamber including the head and shoulders were 
inflated with hydrogen, and the lower parts with atmospheric air, and just 
sufficient weight attached to the toes to hold them on the surface of the 
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water, the fi ure would stand erect on the water, and might be so con- 
structed as to have its body moved in various ways, by the wind. But the 
toy would be very different from a man. 

“ The difference between the thoughts of the man of correct knowledge 
and those of him of incorrect notions in such circumstances is this, the 
man who has had experience on such subjects, would on seeing a man 
walking on the water, have his knowledge of the relative gravities of the 
two directly suggested ; and he would be aware that the man would sink if 
there were not something to support him, the mechanical causation that 
would be adequate to do this is then suggested; he knows that the man 
walks on a machine which floats on the water, the precise nature of which 
machine he may not know, but have many suppositions respecting. The 
superstitious and inexperienced man, seeing the extraordinary phenomenon, 
like the other person, he knows there must be a cause, but the natural or 
real causation of such has never been made known to him; but, having 
heard frequently of mystic supernatural causation, such notions are sug- 
gested by the mystical character of the occurrence, and the supposition that 
the person performs the feat by supernatural power is suggested, and be- 
comes his theory ; he says the man walks on the water, not supported by 
any natural, but by supernatural power. Now as I have before explained, 
the proposition relative to the walking bona fide on water, or water and 
nothing but water, unaided by any kind of known power, must first be 
demonstrated ; that is that the heavier body floated on the lighter body, or 
that the. heavier body was the lighter; when this is done we shall require 
the aid of a supernatural theory to account for it; for most assuredly no 
natural one can.” “e. 

And then with wondrous wisdom, yet humility, we are told, that 
if we consider the things around us, there is plenty of a really mira- 
culous nature to satisfy our curiosity, and the stretch of our powers 
—that in fact, (astonishing discovery!) this universe is a palpable 
miracle: but we do not enter the lists about religion with our Daniel. 

Before laying aside the ‘‘ Science of Consciousness,” however, we 
must direct attention for a little to the practical results which its 
author counts upon, and quote afew passages from his ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Society.” He takes such a country as England, for instance, 
and his fancy running a head and frequently in opposition to facts, 
historical and statistical, he begins with it under the figure of a 
colony, and after tracing the growth of the people just as a random 
imagination, and a one-sided argument requires, says— 


“ There are two systems of training—theological and philosophical. 
Both these exist to a certain degree in most countries: to maintain the 
one a number of priests must be supported, and for the other a quantity 
of schoolmasters. In addition to these a magistracy, police, standing 
army, and navy, would soon start into existence, with a multitude of 
other professions of a non-productive character; and all these would require 
the aid of attendants, who also would be non-producers, Now, during 
the progress of these changes in the colony, many generations would have 
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passed away, and the numbers would, of course, be vastly increased ; but 
the main feature that I wish to elucidate is the increase of the nan-pro- 
ductive class, compared with the productive, and the effect this has on the 
operative. In the primary state, where the operatives had only to support 
themselves and their families, the proportion of producers to non-pro- 
ducers was considered as one to five; but now, in the advanced state 
resultant from the system of private property, a vast class of governors, 
priests, soldiers, shopkeepers, lawyers, capitalists, landowners, and their 
servants, horses, hounds, &c., besides many useless trades, such as jewel- 
lers and military artizans, are to be considered non-producers. If these 
were to increase the proportion of non-producers to producers, from being 
five to one, to be seventeen to one, then the operative would have to work 
twelve hours a day to support the eighteen, instead of four to support the 
six: when the working people had been trained to do this, of course the 
mass of them could know no better than that it had always been so, and was 
quite proper.” 


How narrow are the writer’s views in regard to producers and 
non-producers ! how contrary to his imaginary case has been the 
rise and progress of European states in regard to institutions, 
manners, and feelings! and how opposed to fact, notorious in 
England, for example, is the implied inference of the last-quoted 
passage, as to the condition and the resources of the producers, these, 
in fact, being largely indebted to the organization of society as it has 
existed and grown up, to a particular distribution of wealth, and to 
the peculiar pursuits of many whom Mr. Murphy would consider 
non-producers. Mental labour with him, we presume, is estimated 
at a very low rate. 

Every thing is wrong, quite and wholly inimical to knowledge, 
virtue, peace, and happiness, according to the authority before us, in 
the present state of society. Take afew instances :—‘‘ The soldiers 
in England are the most brutal portion of the population.” ‘‘ Phre- 
nology is a mass of untruths,.its physics are false and presumptuous, 
its metaphysics nonsensical, its ethics a gross ideotic blunder. 
And yet this system has numerous admirers.” More, we believe, 
than the “ Rational System.”” We might add a hundred or two 
examples on a par with the above ; but the social and philosophical 
creed of the author has other features. He complains that persons 
who commit crimes, such as that of murder, are punished when exe- 
cutioners and chaplains are paid for their offensive acts in regard to 
such victims. All existing notions with respect to punishment are 
wrong. He dwells upon the number of sufferers, the amount of 
sufferings ; but forgets to show what would have been the condition 
of the community, had matters been otherwise managed. As things 
are, medical men have an interest in the continuance and exten- 
Sion of disease ; nay, marriage laws exist, which oblige persons to 
live together, or at least forbid them to follow the bent of changful 
fancies when they please, without considerable sacrifices. Above 
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all, and to prove the animus of sach universal philanthropists‘as 
Mr. Murphy, who would have us to believe that the whole human 
race are dear to him that he feels as a brother to each one,—the 
priesthood are the objects of his especial complaint and exposures. 
In fact he finds that in all countries the sacerdotal order teach the 
doctrines they believe ; nay, that they are presumptuous enough to 
think the docrines they believe the best, and sometimes the onl 
saving ones. (Have acare, Mr. Murphy, that you do not push this 
anomaly too far!) What is more unreasonable and preposterous 
than all, the professors of Christianity have at different times, and 
still do endeavour to proselytize pagan nations. What is, perhaps, 
more illustrative still of diabolical and subtle design, our clergy 
patronize the study of the ancient classics. We pick a morsel from 
the part of the Essay in which these practices are lashed :— 


‘‘ The educational institutions are not designed for the dissemination 
of the knowledge of the arts and sciences, but rather are intended to 
excite in the young and inexperienced, the belief in dogmas, and to force 
upon them the useless study of dead languages. Many of the most learned 
men of our universities, whose attainments are so much reverenced, know 
little else than linguistry. An individual of this kind, has scarcely the 
knowledge of a Roman peasant, a Greek plough boy, and an ordinary 
Englishman concentrated in his head; and this knowledge of words and 
ignorance of things, is reverenced by the people; and the attainments of 
a man who can mutter over some Jew, Greek, or Roman words, and tell 
their meaning, are deemed more desirable, than a respectable degree of 
attainment in modern science, in the useful arts and accomplishments. 
The act of a modern studying the classics in search of scientific or useful 
knowledge, is like a man who, searching for salt water, turns his back 
upon the ocean, and wanders on a laborious inland route. All that the 
ancients knew, very little of which is of any importance, is translated; 
their metaphysics is mere lunacy, and all that is worth notice in their 
physics would be scarcely sufficient to form a short article in a modern 
encyclopedia. 

“ The reason why classics are made the great object of attainment is 
simply this; the clergy are in general the schoolmasters, and they having 
nothing else to teach than their own learning, are naturally interested in 
making it appear very profound; hence they speak in society of classical 
attainments, with that kind of elocution, which indicates the greatest 
possible reverence for them, thus most people have been made to think, 
that to be a classic, is to be something superior. The instructing of the 
people in their ways, is doubtly beneficial to the clergy, for it is not only 
a source of immense lucre to them, but detracts the public attention from 
the pursuance of real knowledge, the which always has a highly danger- 
ous tendency to their interests, in producing infidel, and heretical opinions, 
reformations and infringements on their doctrines and powers. But'there 
is another result of classical teaching that tends much to the conservation 
of superstition. ‘The Latin and Greek have been made fashionable sources 
for the derivation of technical scientific phraseology, and thus .a bar 
is put in the way of the masses of the people attaining knowledge. Many 
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an energetic attack has been made on the sciences by young men of the 
working classes, but the flood of technicalities often overwhelms them, 
and confused in thought and disgusted in feeling, the majority find 
themselves repulsed merely at the threshold of philosophy.” 


Of course all this is true; no wonder then that the following 
authoritative statement should be made in relation to the state of 
society :—‘‘ Each is opposed to all, and all to each, in the struggle 
through life. A social organization, ‘to be correct, must induce a 
union of interests ; each individual’s interest must be made consist- 
ent with the interests of all, and those of all with those of each. 
The only way of securing a union of interests is by the abolition of 
individual property, putting a stop to the teachingof sectarian dogmas 
and mysteries,” &c. &c. to which and similar assertions recognizing 
numbers of false and ridiculous assumptions, we shall not further 
address ourselves, than to say, that we hope never to be doomed to 
witness or to participate in a state of such soulless, unrelieved, and 
ponderous apathy as Mr. Murphy would establish. 

Our last extract contains the author’s theological creed, if theo- 
logy it may be called :— 


“Religion may be defined to be a modification of consciousness, consti- 
tuted of knowledge of, and love to the Deity, and knowledge of, and love 
to the creation; it is knowledge and love of the most comprehensive or 
universal, and also of the most particular, character that can be excited : 
for it has for its object the boundless whole and the minutest parts. The 
Deity is the infinite whole, the Omnipresent One, that constitutes the 
infinites of space and diminution, and without which there would be no- 
thing. The substance of the universe is the substance of the Deity, in 
the same way that the substance of a man is his body, and the excitements 
of the universe constitute the moving and guiding principles of Deity, in 
the same way, that the excitements of man move and guide him. Man 
the part, is moved and governed by his particular excitements, the 
boundless universal whole is moved and governed by an infinity of excite- 
ment. 

“ All nature isin a fervid glow of motive excitement; this is the 
spirit of Deity. The material actions of the universe express the spiri- 
tual disposition of God, the same as the motions of a man indicate the 
disposition of his excitements, and as a man’s position and actions reveal 
to us his will, so the material forms and motions of the universe reveal to 
us the disposition of Deity. All motions and formations are the creations 
of the universal substance and excitement; the Deity composes, decom- 
poses, and recomposes all forms of existences. 

“ The Deity is the universal power and susceptibility, and produces all 
Causation. 

“ The whole of every thing that exists belongs to Deity, and makes 
Up its attributes, thus all-presence, all-power, all consciousness, and all of 
every thing that can be shewn to exist, is attributable, that is belongs to, 
this universal being, likewise the ability of producing all possible combi- 
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nations. Space and time are the modes of this existence, both are filled 
by it, Deity is infinite, Deity is eternal. 

‘ The realities of nature show the disposition of Deity, and these re- 
alities are expressed by the truths of science. Science then is direct 
revelation from the all powerful and boundless one. 

‘** The true philosopher who is devoted to the accumulation of new and 
useful facts, who examines things, and waits patiently and deliberatively 
fur suggestions tu be excited in him, and then pursues his enquiry by 
experiment, is most religiously employed, he is always characterized by 
gentleness of spirit, by the love of Deity or Nature, of knowledge and of 
his species. He is the true medium through which revelation is made to 
man.” 


Here is a god for you, or rather a goddess; for dame Nature 
seems to be Mr. Murphy’s idol, although what are the attributes of 
such a divinity has not been rendered quite clear to us. Can per- 
sonality, intelligence, morality, the power to reward and punish, 
omniscience, prayer-hearing, and immortality-conferring’ power, be 
possessed by such a deity? But it would be an unprofitable piece 
of labour to argue with a theorist who can believe in such unmean- 
ing generalities; and therefore we leave their author to enjoy his 
creed, and to make the most of it he can, more especially as we feel 
certain that no one will ever be misled by him. Indeed it is not 
likely that twenty persons will ever read his book, or bestow upon it 
half the time we have done in fulfilment of our professional duty. 
We have only further to add that the Owenites form a most insig- 
nificant sect; that they possess no weight, either in respect of 
numbers, talent, or respectability, although Mr. Owen, himself, and 
one or two others stand fair in the estimation of the public; and 
that, in spite of all the clamour made by the present writer about 
liberality of sentiment and tolerance, we discover throughout his 
book a spirit of bigotry and fanaticism, which, were power and oppor- 
tunity afforded, would assuredly issue in persecution and forceful 
measures. In fact the Rational System, even to the extent of build- 
ing imprisoning walls, and forbidding people the free use of their 
abilities, physical and mental, carries in its front cruelty, as well as 
the greatest absurdities, as well as contradictions of common sense, 
experience, and revelation. 

‘Thoughts of the ‘Times ; or, Men and Things,” come from 4 
writer of very different powers as well as principles. Mr. Browne is 
an acute and able writer. He has read much, observed widely 
and closely, and digested what he has read and seen, rendering the 
whole his own, and giving to each part when clothed with words a 
characteristic shape and colour. He would make a first-rate re- 
viewer ; for, though he entertains opinions not a few of which, 
perhaps, may be questionable, he yet is an independent and a 
bold thinker, at times quite original, and never feeble or trifling. 
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To all these qualities, he adds, what is of essential importance to 
authorship, the power of writing with remarkable perspicuity. . These 
few general observations are all that we deem it necessary to state, 
on introducing this volume of spirited and instructive essays to our 
readers. We shall not stop to maintain a contest even where we 
disagree with the author, but merely endeavour to let his manner 
and merits be known. Our first extract may be recommended to 
the attention of Mr. Murphy :— 


« A variety of sects is, in many points, beneficial to religion. As the 
members of each are severe critics of the doctrine and practice of all the 
rest, a species of mutual responsibility is created, by which all, though it 
is a truth few are willing to own, are in some degree controlled. Many 
excesses are prevented by the dread of active malevolence and honest 
indignation, strengthened by the spirit of religious partisanship. Secta- 
rianism has done for Protestantism what monasticism did for Popery— 
it has kept it alive.” 


This looks more accordant with reality than the monotony and 
perfect uniformity contemplated by certain theorists. We should 
have mentioned that Mr. Browne’s Essays extend to a variety of 
subjects most interesting and important to all men ; such as history, 
literature, utilitarianism, absenteeism, religion, &c. In regard toa 
branch closely connected with this last-mentioned subject, we ex- 
tract some striking observations. ‘The author is speaking of reli- 
gious publications :— 


“ Works on this subject are particularly addressed to atheists: did they 
ever convertone? Are they not based upon the vain fancy that the source 
of infidelity is the understanding, and not the heart? They do not profess 
to make men Christians, but to prepare the way for Christianity; often, 
it is to be feared, inducing them to linger so long on the threshold that 
they never enter the temple. But the great objection to most books on 
natural theology is their want of candour; they are eminently one-sided. 
They tell us that there are in everything marks of design, and design 
must have had a designer; and from these premises they seem tasitly to 
assume that the design is benevolent. Large classes of animals must, 
from their physical organisation, subsist by devouring other animals; can 
this be effected without inflicting pain, and is not pain an evil, and is not 
evil then designed? Paley speaks of the happiness of flies sporting in the 
Sunshine; are the same flies less happy when settled on the raw of a galled 
horse? What would a heathen think, who, lulled fora time by the smooth 
periods of some of these declamations on supposititious benevolence into 
forgetfulness of his own experience, turned at length for the first time to 
the Bible, and there found that the majority of mankind would be misera- 
ble forever? What harmony could he discover between the two systems, 
and would not so fearful a discovery most probably drive him into despair 
and total unbelief? The argument from analogy that ‘ it is not so clear 
a case that there is nothing in it,’ is a presumption; a strong presump- 
tion it may be, but no more. And here again, the natural theologians 
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give us but one side. Lucretius bas argued from analogy against the 
immortality of the soul, in verse, with almost as much force as they have 
done in favour of it in prose.” 


Several of the opinions advanced in the three following passages, 
may Startle the reader. ‘The author has been speaking strongly 
and even indignantly of the French Revolution; and reprobates 
with justice the doctrine that has been often urged, by fatalist 
historians, viz. that the enormous crimes of that mighty convulsion 
were necessary, as if it were not absurd to call that a crime which 
is necessary. He then proceeds to the subject of liberty :— 


“No people, perhaps, understand liberty lessthan the French. A fine- 
sounding word is to them what a scarlet rag is to turkeys. They roar 
for a republic, and care not for a habeas corpus. Religion and morality 
are the real wants of France. An immoral and irreligious people cannot 
long be free, because they are essentially selfish; they are incapable of 
comprehending any other motive of action than self-interest, and freedom 
requires self-sacrifice. The best guides to the opinions and feelings of 
any period are the popular works of the period. And this applies to our 
own as well as to past ages, for no man can become intimately acquainted 
with more than a very limited number of his contemporaries. If this be 
true, and we are to judge of the French by the tone of their popular 
books, their public mind must be diseased to a degree almost unprecedented. 
Everything seems unsettled and unstable, and there is a feverish craving 
after excitement, which will be gratified at any cost.” 


Now for more general conclusions :— 


‘** Democracy and aristocracy are equally jealous of talent: aristocracy 
would look down upon it from some lofty eminence ; democracy would 
not suffer it to rise above the plain. Under both systems thought is pro- 
scribed as dangerous. We have seen that Venice produced few great 
men; the existing system in America cannot be said to have produced 
one: for Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, were formed in another 
era. It seems to be an evil inherent in the nature of pure democracies, 
that, in cases which strongly interest the masses, there is no security for 
the due administration of justice. In England, the popular tendencies of 
the jury are counteracted by the aristocratic feelings of the judge ; but in 
America judge and jury are equally in dread of the tyrant majority. It 
is easy to bear the frown of a prince; in such contests, a man of spirit and 
integrity is often supported by a powerful class, and is never without 
friends. But acontest with the majority is a contest with society, with 
a tribunal from whose sentence there is no appeal, and whose punishments, 
without injuring the body, as Tocqueville expresses it, ‘go straight to the 
soul,’ To enable him to stand up against a superior power, a men muts 
find sympathy somewhere; but in this case he meets with nothing but 
discouragement on all sides: even those who agree with him dare no, 
betray their opinions, lest they should be denounced in the same manne 
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with themselves, and the least disposed to admire intellectual excellence. 
The higher orders, more cultivated, are interested by an appeal to their 
taste; the lower, more warm, by an appeal to their feelings. But the 
middle classes, though more regular in their moral conduct than either of 
the former, are, from the nature of their pursuits, more sordid and calcu- 
lating, and, at the same time, more vulgar, because they are perpetually 
attempting to appear what they are not. To make money, the great 
object of their lives, mental cultivation is not necessary, nor, indeed, men- 
tal power, ‘ for riches are not always to men of understanding ;’ their 
self-love is not exposed to the same mortifications as that of the higher 
classes in a constitutional country, for they do not compete with each 
other in trials of intellect; nor is their conviction of inferiority, though 
felt, so constant and so galling as that of the lower classes. There is, 
also, another reason for the want of humility observable among the mid- 
dle ranks. Every man naturally thinks that kind of knowledge most 
important which is most beneficial to himself. A tradesman is necessarily 
better acquainted with his own trade than his customers can be, among 
whom his life is spent; their ignorance is his triumph, and furnishes him 
with continual matter for self-applause. Thus, his habits are singularly 
unfavourable to self-knowledge, to ‘setting his mind at a distance, and 
making it its own object;’ and without self-knowledge no man can bear 
reproof.” 


We have less doubt about the justice of the following re- 
marks :— 


‘‘The venerable antiquity of English liberty, its successive and hard- 
won victolies over the tyranny of kings, priests, and nobles, have added 
something definitive and practical to the English character not observable 
among the other nations of Europe. In politics Englishmen are less prone 
than others to mistake words for things, because, from the House of Lords 
to the parish vestry all classes are habituated to self-government. And 
where shall we find so solid a security for civil freedom as habit? In 
charters? Men in power unaccustomed to such a restraint will observe 
them no longer than they are compelled to do so; and the people soon 
tire of watching them. In education? The mass of mankind has never 
yet been more than half-educated at the utmost in any country ; and half- 
education only blinds men to difficulties, and sets them aiming at iniprac- 
ticabilities. Hence it is that reflecting Englishmen value prescription so 
highly, and continental speculators not at all. The former have learned, 
what the latter have not, that the effects of changes are always different 
from and generally less beneficial than what was previously anticipated, 
and that the risk of innovation is worth incurring only to remove a sub- 
stantial grievance, not to establish a barren principle. There will never 
in this country be a king of the English.” 


These observations might advantageously be weighed along with 
some sweeping and disparaging opinions advanced by Guizot in 
regard to the want of a philosophic spirit in English legislation, 
and the mental qualities of the English people. We pass on to some 
topics where the author evinces the shrewdness and sharpness which 
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will always find abundant scope in literary criticism. First, of the 
present and recent condition of our historical literature :— 


‘ History has been cultivated in our time with more than ordinary 
diligence and success. Historians have become more accurate in their 
facts, sounder in their principles, and certainly not less picturesque in 
their narrative. Here however, as elsewhere, the mechanical spirit of 
the age has obtruded itself: forgetting that many parts, without union, 
will not make one whole, we must have our division of labour, and forth- 
with issue from divers intellectual mills histories picturesque which do 
not amuse, and histories philosophial which do not instruct. A bundle 
of laborious essays and exaggerated romances tied up together, is a poor 
substitute for a living, comprehensive history.” 


In regard to poetry,— 


** There scems little foundation for the complaint we sometimes hear 
made, that the present is not a poeticalage. It would be a strange 
anomaly in the history of mankind, if it were the fact, that an age so full 
of experiment, so fertile in every species of moral phenomena, throwing 
light over so many of the darker mysteries cf our nature, had produced 
no one capable of presenting its character to posterity in the most perma- 
nent and magnificent form. ‘The truth is, there are poets; but, whether 
it be that the public taste naturally oscillates from admiration to neglect, 
or that the realities of life are become more interesting, strange, and 
various, there never was a period when poets found more difficulty in 
obtaining a hearing. Another serious obstacle to the progress of the 
privileged few, is the innumerable host of pretenders, who choke up all 
the avenues to the public ear. To notice these would be a trial of temper 
and a waste of time; but if we consider what poetry really is, and mea- 
sure some of our poets by a fair standard, we shall find that there have 
been, and still are, those among us who will endure the test.’’ 


Mr. Browne shows no mercy to Moore, when he comes to speak 
of some of our living poets :— 


‘‘ There is a class in society to whose tastes Moore is better adapted 
than any poet of his time. He is the poet of the refined, selfish, and 
jaded voluptuary. Not that he can be termed strictly voluptuous. 
Strange as it may seem at first sight, there is a depth and a simplicity in 
that expressive and beautiful word, which Moore never reaches. There 
is not reality enough about him even for that. He is altogether ‘ false 
and hollow,’—from his love, which is lewdness, and his politics, which 
are sedition, to his imagery, which is tinsel, and his versification, which 
is meretricious ;—in every thing, save in his dislike and dread of people 
who are honest and serious in their opinions. His poems are, for the 
most part, but sweet, lively frippery. Therefore he is, beyond all others, 


the poet of the unprincipled, of the bubbles of society ; men whose sort of 


half-love of literature is almost the only thing human about them; and 
who like him as much as they are capable of liking poetry, because he re- 
conciles them to themselves, by persuading them that the principle they 
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are conscious of wanting is but hypocrisy and pretence in others, There 
have been writers more immoral than Moore, for he is seldom, if ever, 
profound, but, perhaps, for that very reason not one more calculated to 
be generally mischievous. He combines immorality, sentimentally dis- 
guised, with the rare talent of accommodating himself closely to the 
general taste; insensibly corrupting the affections and deceiving the 
understanding, while he prepares ‘ a primrose way to the everlasting bon- 
fire.’’’ 


Here comes a compendious sketch, with sensible inferences :— 


‘No age, since that of Elizabeth, has been so prolific in poets as our 
own. The authors already mentioned are voluminous enough to furnish 
any man, not more than moderately enamoured of the Muses, with poetical 
reading for his whole life. Yet how many contemporary poets are still to 
be named? Campbell, the author of some half-dozen spirit-stirring lyrics, 
which are in every one’s mouth; Rogers, neat and terse, and the most popish 
of the moderns; Milman, gorgeous; Barry Cornwall, elegant and fanciful; 
Keats, who has much of the spirit of Shelley; Miss Landon, who has of 
late improved greatly, and written some lyrics not unworthy of Schiller 
himself; Mrs. Hemans, sweet, pure, and feminine; Sotheby, one of our 
most correct and skilful translators, a man whose benevolent and serene old 
age it was delightful to contemplate ; Joanna Baillie; Alford, a young poet 
of much promise ; Wolfe, the author of the magnificent lyric on the funeral 
of Sir John More; Hartley Coleridge, who has inherited no inconsiderable 
portion of the mantle of his father ; Bulwer, who has it in him to do some- 
thing better than he has ever yet done, when he can persuade himself to 
lay aside his jaunty foppery, and write like a man; Elliot, who seems to 
consider the corn-laws the cause of all human ills, but who has a vein of 
real sweetness intermingled with his absurd ferocity; James Montgomery, 
the author of one of our noblest hymns; Moultrie, who has of late added 
considerably to his early reputation as the author of ‘ My Brother's 
Grave ;’ and several others, who might have obtained more notice in an 
age when books were less plentiful, or the versifying talent less common, 
As the world grows older, and literary treasures accumulate, it necessarily 
becomes more difficult to achieve a literary reputation. Distinction of 
every kind is, indeed, less easily attained, from the altered state of society, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge, which have increased the number 
of competitors to an enormous extent. But statesmen and professional 
men have to contend with the living only, and among the living but with 
their own countrymen; a literary man, both with the living and the dead 
of all ages and of allclimes. ‘To become well acquainted with the authors 
of the very highest rank only in the principal European languages is a task 
which must now occupy several years; therefore each successive gene- 
ration must in self-defence grow more fastidious, and push the vernier of 
fame some degrees higher up the intellectual barometer.” 


It is quite clear from these few specimens that Mr. Browne’s 
“ Thoughts of the Times,” that his essays are not only stored with 
instruction, but that it is impossible to rise from the perusal of any 
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one of them, without being stimulated and without feeling enticed 
to pursue similar lines of reflections to those to which the author ig 
habituated ; and this is saying a great deal more for the work than 
can be advanced relative to Mr. Murphy’s efforts. 





Art. X.—Truths from the West Indies. Including a Sketch of Madeira 
im 1832. By Captain Srupnotme Hopeson, Her Majesty’s 19th Regi- 
ment of Foot. London: Ball. 1838. 


Captain Hopeson has here presented to the British public a start. 
ling and a well-timed book; for he has not only exposed with 
an unsparing hand the nature and evils of slavery, but from imme- 
diate observation of several years continuance in the West Indies, 
he describes its horrors, very often instancing particular cases and 
facts in support of his general allegations and statements,—these 
horrors, for the most part, having been witnessed during the ap- 
prenticeship system ; while his conclusions are, from a wide induction, 
and a full disclosure of the grounds of his opinion, that the blacks 
are even now and after their declared and entire emancipation, in 
the most imminent danger of being almost if not altogether as 
much oppressed as before. Ere we finish our analysis of his book, 
every unprejudiced reader will admit, that it appears opportunely, 
and that the people of England require to be aroused and pressed 
upon the evils and dangers which it exposes. Were there not one 
black or coloured person now in our West India colonies, the picture 
which he presents of the general society of whites, and of the great 
mass of the planters in these countries, is such that it concerns many 
to know it,—such, indeed, is it as must curdle the blood of every 


one alive to moral feeling, and lead to practical efforts that will. 


benefit not a few. 

No doubt to all those whose sensibilities have been blunted by hav- 
ing a positive interest in slavery, to all who regard the African race 
as inferior to themselves in the scale of intelligence, and to all those 
political theorists who measure justice and humanity according to 
some assumed doctrine of expediency, the Captain will appear to be 
an enthusiast, an exaggerator, a one-sided advocate. We admit 
that he writes strongly, because he feels warmly ; we admit also, as 
may be gathered from his ‘‘ Sketch of Madeira in 1833,” that he 
is apt to behold the extremes of things, the climax of contrasts. 
But then to any one at all alive to the atrocities inseparable from 
slavery, the gross demoralization which the system must ever entail 
upon both master and bondsman, can any picture which language 
has the power of producing, surpass, or equal the truth? or can he 
who attempts to paint the subject be acquitted if he aims not at its 
most characteristic features, its crowning points? For ourselves, 
we believe that our author’s representation is true and faithful ; not 
only from all we know of human nature and have heard of in the 
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history of slavery, but from the internal evidences of his earnest and 
humane pages. Besides, he is not an anonymous writer ; he chal- 
lenges contradiction and opposing proof; he refers under a deep sense 
of duty, to events, individuals and particulars with sufficient preci- 
sion to be extensively understood ; thus laying himself open to an 
unenviable notoriety if his statements be false; he dedicates: by 
permission his work to Lord Viscount Howick ; and in his preface 
assures his readers that the greatest part of the work was perused 
by Mr. Macauley, (and a purer, more competent judge of the subject 
discussed never existed,) when that good man was on the bed of 
sickness, which was to be to him that of death, and who in return 
‘¢ conveyed to me not only the expression of his anxiety that what 
I had prepared should be published, but the full assurance of his 
countenance and protection, should it please Providence to prolong 
his life.’ All these are circumstances which could not attach to a 
fabricator, a wanton libeller, an unprincipled writer. 

Having slightly referred to Mr. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Sketch of Madeira,” 
it may be as well before proceeding to the main subject of his 
volume, to give a specimen of his manner, both as regards the tone 
of his feelings and the style of his writing. 

He left the Downs in October, 1833, and arrived on the third of 
the following month in the island mentioned, where, before sailing 
for the West Indies, he remained a short time. His first impres- 
sions of Madeira, especially as these were contrasted with winter in 
England, and the crowded state of the vessel which carried him 
from home, he describes enthusiastically as having been of the most 
delightful kind. But a little experience of the island where in 
unbroken succession spring and autumn alternately reign, suggested 
to him several very striking and disparaging hints which he sets 
down for the benefit of future travellers. After referring to what 
nature has done for Madeira in regard to scenery, soil, climate, and 
natural productions, the contrasts, as far as man’s influence and 
ways go, are remarkable. The filth to be waded through before a 
hotel can be reached, the number of sturdy or diseased and almost 
naked beggars to be encountered, who will throw vermin upon you, 
if their demands are unheeded, are revolting circumstances. The 
inmates of the jails, too, whose existence depends on charity, pre- 
sent to Englishmen who may pass near to their grated windows, 
another appalling sight. ‘The Custom-house officers, and indeed all 
in authority are oppressive, shameful extortioners. But to come to 
our extract, and to another class of affecting and sorrowful circum- 
stances, “ how numerous had been the young, the lovely, and the 
noble, sent, and sent, alas ! in vain, to Madeira, for the recovery of 


of their health :—”’ 


‘“‘ How few, indeed, of a certain class ever visit it but with this object. 
1 walked through the churchyard dedicated to foreigners, and surveyed 
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with shuddering the many, many records of the ravages effected by that 
insidious foe, consumption. I pictured to myself the scenes of woe which 
have here occurred. Jl imagined the agony of a mother accompanying her 
child to this land of promisz, and after months of excitement, now despair- 
ing, now hoping, at length laying that child in the sepulchre of the stranger, 
I had no reason, however, to conjure up a phantom of imagination; I 
witnessed the reality in all its painful truth. To describe the case, I must 
revert to a few months previous. In the midst of the London season, at 
perhaps the brightest Almacks of the year, my eye was attracted by the 
most exquisitely beautiful girl whom it has ever been my lot to behold, 
Few paintings ever equalled that lovely face, or sculptures that unrivalled 
form. There she was, the young, the beautiful, and the gay, blooming 
with health and spirits, happy and courted, enrapturing by her wit and 
smiles a whole galaxy of stars and ribands. Little, little did I then 
foresee when and where I was again to encounter this brilliant vision; still 
less that when next it crossed my path, it would be descending rapidly to 
the grave: but so, alas! it was. Five short months from the above period, 
Miss once more met my sight: it was at Madeira. Her countenance 
had then an unearthly softness of expression, which can never fade from 
my memory; otherwise in appearance she was unchanged: the same match- 
less features, the same perfection of form, the same heavenly smile. But 
one glance sufficed to tell me that death had marked this angelic being for 
his own. Unlike the generality of victims to consumption, she was well 
aware of her approaching fate; and notwithstanding this awful certainty, 
two feelings alone appeared to agitate her spotless mind: the one was the 
hope that her life might yet be spared sufficiently long to enable her once 
again in this world to embrace her brother ; the other was the bitter reflec- 
tion as to what would be the sufferings of her mother, when the moment 
for fina] separation should arrive, 

“‘*T am the idol, she often exclaimed, ‘ the very idol of my mother. 
She blinds herself to my hopeless state ; and what, O God, what will become 
of her in this land of strangers, when she can no longer refuse to believe 
the fatal truth.’ 

“I subsequently conversed with the afflicted parent: too true she did 
not, or would not, perceive the danger of her child to its full extent; and 
knowing the agony which would be the result, I had not the barbarity to 
whisper my thoughts. 

“*Itis,’ she said,‘ but a temporary weakness; what malady can lurk 
under that bloom ? She is suffering from a cold consequent on an imprudent 
exposure to the night air, but this genial climate will soon restore her to 
her friends.’ 

“On inquiry,I discovered that this cold, this DEATH WARRANT, had 
been received at that very Almacks where I had seen her so brilliant, so 
cheerful, so courted. Inscrutable indeed are the ways of Providence ! 

‘* [ will not attempt to describe my feelings when I called to bid fare- 
well. Mrs. was almost a stranger to me ; but under peculiar circum- 








stances those barriers of form are broken through in a moment, which in 
the usual routine of life would require years to remove; and believing 
firmly that heartfelt sympathy occasions a corresponding feeling of kind- 
ness, even among perfect strangers, and without the interchange of a sing’ 
syllable, my heart assured me that [ had acquired a friend for ever. 
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am I ashamed to confess that my cheeks were bedewed with the bitterest 
tears which I have shed since childhood, when six weeks afterwards I 
learned by the public journals that this charming girl was numbered with 
the dead.” 


Our author’s conclusion is, that of the numerous invalids annually 
arriving in Madeira in search of a pure and genial climate supposed 
to be so powerful in cases of consumption, but a small portion 
returns. As to“ the most exquisitely beautiful girl whom it has 
ever been my lot to behold,” and who, when met a second time had 
‘an unearthly softness of expression, which can never fade from 
my memory :’’ yet who otherwise in appearance was unchanged, 
having ‘‘ the same matchless features, the same perfection of form, 
the same heavenly smile,” while “one glance sufficed to tell me that 
death had marked this angelic being for his own,’? we must be 
allowed, without meaning to charge the author with intentional 
exaggeration, to say, that his contrasts are too strong, and not 
altogether consistent with general truth, at least; and to express the 
belief that certain associations and concomitant circumstances must 
be supposed to have lent factitious susceptibility to his feelings and 
his description. 

Having now seen that he is sensitive and unable to repress his 
emotions when acutely touched, let us on with him to the West 
Indies, where he arrived in the December of 1833, and where he 
found abundance to affect him permanently. 

The Captain’s picture of high life in the West Indies is fre- 
quently amusing were it not that deep and serious interests which 
cannot be shut from either the fore or the back-grounds, are woe- 
fully compromised ; and if this picture be’anything like the reality, a 
very general misapprehension exists in this country as to the value 
of the oral testimony that has often passed current to the protracted 
injury of the black and coloured population. Rank and power in 
these colonies, he broadly and strongly repeats, again and again, are 
only to be acquired in proportion to the candidate’s possession of, 
or influence over, sugar plantations. ‘ There are few bona fide 
proprietors on the spot; the greater part of the estates are mort- 
gaged to nearly their full value, and are superintended by some of 
the mortgagees, or their agents.”” The rise and history of these 
latter parties he sketches in a manner not over creditable to the 
majority of them ; we abridge the account. 

‘* A young man from the dregs of the populace forced by poverty 
or crime to abandon his own country, works his passage to the West 
Indies.” He has pleased the master of the vessel and is recom- 
mended to some partner of the firm with which this master trades. 
He first looks after horses and mules. During this initiatory pro- 
cess, having never heard from his employer’s family anything but 
the vilest accounts, and listened to the vilest abuse of the “niggers,” 
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he acquires a sufficient training for an overseer,—his weapon and 
badge of office being the whip, which is always at hand. The more 
work he gets out of the poor slaves, the more profit, the more pun- 
cheons of rum ; and Manager in the course of time becomes his title, 
Some proprietor wishing to return to Europe, and hearing of his 
good management, places an estate under the man’s care, whose 
talents rise with his situation, such as that of screwing the most that 
is possible for the time being out of the soil and out of the labourers, 
saving and husbanding his savings with cunning wisdom. A de- 
ficit in the returns to the proprietor at length occurs, which is set 
down to the laziness or insubordination of the slaves occasioned by 
methodist doctrines; and after a while when the manager has 
allowed his savings to accumulate and remain in the hands of his 
employer out of sheer-kindness !—they become so considerable as to 
breed inconvenience when suddenly demanded, so that a mortgage 
is had recourse to. Another and another such shift occurs, by 
which time the adventurer is to all intents a planter; so that when 
the proprietor repairs to the colony with the hope of retrieving his 
affairs, he finds the man who had commenced a mule-keeper, a 
Member of the Colonial Council, an Honourable, a Colonel of 
Militia, perhaps the acting Representative of Majesty, “ potent 
enough to treat his victim’s menaces with scorn, and to get his ill- 
got gains confirmed to him by the solemn award of the law, pro- 
nounced by one of his satellites, whom, for the occasion, he has ele- 
vated from a grocer’s counter to the judgment-seat.” Such, says 
our author, is a very generally correct account of the rise and con- 
duct of the class properly called planters ; and such the men among 
whom the British people distributed twenty millions by way of 
compensation for the loss of a permanent property in human beings. 
Take some farther particulars in reference to the pretensions of this 
analogous classes :— 


“ A very exalted station is held by the tradesmen of the different islands, 
or, asI should more properly term them, the store-keepers; for it would 
be an affront of the deepest dye to designate their shops by other than the 
epithet of store. Many of these gentlemen possess sugar estates ; have 
heavy mortgages on most of the properties; are slave-owners, and conse- 
quently, in every sense of the word, planters, as well as tradesmen. These 
are indeed men of might; all the ‘ready money of the colonies is in their 
possession ; and one word from them would imprison half the settlements. 
They and their clerks constitute chiefly the exquisites of the West Indies; 
for them sigh the love-sick Creoles; for them manceuvre the matchmaking 
mammas. They are the stewards of every ball; the setters of every 
fashion : ‘the observed of all observers.’ A stranger unaware of the im- 
portance of these characters, is not a little surprised on entering, for the 
first time, one of the stores, and purchasing an article at a tithe of the sum 
originally demanded, to receive an invitation to dinner, in terms protecting 
and condescending, from the not very cleanly, nor particularly honest per 
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sonage behind the counter. Unhappy man, if he exhibit astonishment, or 
fail to acknowledge, with gratitude, the attention! A cartel would be 
the inevitable result; for these gentry are mighty punctilious in points of 
honour; and notwithstanding their surcharges and uncouthness of appear- 
ance, the shopmen standing behind the counter are nobles of the land, per- 
haps bearing the high sounding rank of the Honourable Charles Sngar 
Cane, Member of His Majesty’s Council; or Lieutenant-General Molasses, 
Commandant of the Royal Plantation Hussars ! 

«So it is: in the shops of the West Indies are to be found more 
Honourables than ever attended a levee at St. James’s; and few garrison 
towns in England could array so many officers as are occasionally to be 
seen tippling in the rum-shops of Barbadoes and Trinidad.” 


Our author, of course, goes into a great many details, and touches 
upon many features and branches which we cannot notice. A few 
scenes, however, of a domestic and public nature; a few indicative 
anecdotes descriptive not only of the oppressed but the oppressors; 
and a few of his views and facts as regards the apprenticeship 
period and the future, must be introduced. 

The fury of the planters against the abolitionists, the hatred of 
the blacks, the manner in which enlightened and benevolent 
Governors, and stipendiary Magistrates sent from this country, have 
been and still run the danger of being thwarted, are particulars 
which come strongly out in the pages before us. As to the invete- 
racy of female coteries as respects the slaves, and of sentimental 
young ladies, the Captain’s testimony is of a most revolting nature. 
Hear him as to some of the qualifications essential to ensuring entry 
into the Beau-monde of the West Indies :— 


“ He who is ambitious of entering into what is designated good society 
in the West Indies, must especially be prepared to exhibit an undoubted 
pedigree of three generations of white ancestry. No German Baron, boast- 
ing lineage from Charlemagne, nor English Dowager, claiming descent 
from William the Conqueror, can examine with such scrutinizing eagerness 
the quarterings of the suitor for an alliance with their houses, as do the 
colonial magnates, the complexion of the candidate for their notice. No 
matter if for two hundred years his fathers have regularly suffered for 
forgery and highway robbery, no matter if he himself, by a flaw, hath 
escaped the gallows, for in these points the colonists are wondrous liberal ; 
provided he can prove his origin from an entirely white stock, he is hailed 
as a welcome addition to the fashionable assemblies, received with rapture 
at the levees of Trinidad, and the honour of his attendance panted for in 
the ball-rooms of Barbadoes; but woe, woe to the unhappy wretch, if 
among his ancestors can be numbered one in whose veins flowed some of 
the African blood; never can he hope to pass the barrier between him and 
these illustrious gentry! Let him be possessed of fortune, of polished 
manners, of spotless reputation; let him have travelled through Europe, 
have received and profited by an enlightened education, all these advantages 
will avail him nothing; hourly will he be taunted with what these European 
Savages denominate his negro blood, and for ever will society be barred 
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against him. It is curious to observe the rapidity with which a Creole wil] 
discover shades of complexion, utterly imperceptible to the stranger. In. 
deed the talent of perceiving at a glance how many degrees an individual ig 
removed from the negro, is considered of so much importance, as to form 
the primary part of the education of the youth of these islands; without 
it, the young maiden is not deemed fit ‘to come out,’ as she might, from 
ignorance, be daily committing errors, and perhaps lavishing smiles on those 
whom the laws of this excellent society have stamped as infamous, 

‘A short time after my arrival, 1 witnessed an exemplification of this 
feeling, in a somewhat singular manner ; and for the amusement and edifi- 
cation of the reader I will describe the circumstance in detail. 

* One night at a ball, I perceived an extremely pretty girl, seated, ina 
melancholy manner, in a corner of the room, the generality of the ladies 
passing her with a sneer, or with averted head. She looked so innocent, 
and, at the same time, so unhappy and forlorn, that I sympathized with her 
evident suffering, and to remove her embarrassment, led her to the dance. 

“I soon saw that I had committed a solecism against fashionable man- 
ners. There was such whispering among the ladies, such flaunting of fans, 
such marked personal rudeness when they came in contact with me and 
my partner, that I was beyond measure relieved when the set was con- 
cluded. I was now shunned by the ladies, and pointed at as a species of 
monster. 

“ Totally at a loss to divine why I was thus cast out of the pale of 
society, I availed myself of the favour with which I flattered myself to be 
regarded by a certain ‘ Lady-Patroness’ of the assembly, and implored 
from her a solution of the mystery. At first she scorned reply; but moved 
afterward by my evident contrition and mortification, she at length ex- 
claimed, ‘What could induce you to insult the ladies in such a manner? 
what put it in your head to dance with a Costie ? 

‘‘T was now more puzzled than ever. I was well aware that fine ladies 
in all coteries have little pet words to describe various objects, and that 
occasionally something very naughty may be wrapped up in something 
apparently very simple ; but this appeared to me so far-fetched, that I at 
once displayed my ignorance, and confessed, with a blush, that I had never 
before heard the term ‘ Costie.’ My peace was made, my fair protectress 
assured the society that I had merely sinned from error, and prepared to 
instruct me in colonial etiquette. 

“You must know, then,’ she said, (I repeat her expressions word for 
word,) ‘that there are different castes in the West Indies. For example: 

*¢ A Mulatto is the offspring of a black and white. 

*«* A Mustie is the offspring of a white and a mulatto. 

‘«* A Fustie is the offspring of a mustie and a white. 

“* And a Costie, you wicked maa, is the offspring of a fustie and a white. 
You have therefore committed a crime to-night almost as heinous as if you 
had selected for a partner a Sambo, which all the world knows is the off- 
spring of a mulatto and a black.’”’ 


The degree of refinement which the Lady-Patroness exemplified 
was certainly sufficiently illustrative of the West Indian Almacks. 
The Captain tells us in a note that even so late as 1836, upon & 
Barbadoes gentleman having discovered a coloured, but traly 
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respectable person, at the ball given by Sir Lionel Smith, he 
immediately left the room in the highest displeasure. And now for 
some domestic scenes where the male tyrants are not concerned, 
and only those whose gentle influence in other spheres and countries 
refine and humanize man :— 


Alas! the truth must be told; there the gentle sex loses entirely its 
benign character, and (such is the accursed effect produced by the constant 
sight of slavery,) even assists in swelling the torrent of cruelty and 
oppression. 

*‘ T have listened with horror and astonishment to the rancorous senti- 
ments issuing from female lips whenever in society the discourse happened 
to turn upon the negroes. Ladies who in England would have almost 
fainted at the bare idea of treading even upon a spider, will, after a very 
few months’ residence in the colonies, converse in an unconcerned tone on 
the number of lashes which had been inflicted during the morning on their 
own or their husbands’ slaves. I particularly remember entering rather 
suddenly a room without being announced, and there I beheld a negress 
on her knees before her young mistress, beseeching, with agonizing elo- 
quence, that the flogging to which she had been ordered might be remitted. 
I heard her remind the mistress, that the same breast had given them suck 
—that their infancy had been passed together—that they had married at 
the same time—at the same time become mothers, and that from her milk 
the children of both had received sustenance. The reply was a cold stern 
refusal of pardon. I even yet feel the chill which crept through my frame, 
when the poor woman, perceiving my presence, dashed herself at my feet, 
and convulsively clasping me, implored my mediation. I was successful ; 
but to rise to the highest honours of my profession, I would not supplicate 
mortal, as J supplicated on this occasion. 

“T have seen young and lovely women turn from chaunting the most 
sentimental songs, to issue directions for the immediate whipping of a slave 
who had mislaid a piece of music, and then revert to their warbling un- 
moved by the cries of the victim undergoing the punishment in the yard. 

“T have likewise seen negro servants appear with their shoulders all 
scarred and festered from the recént lash, and been lispingly told by the 
respective mistresses (mild and gentle beings too, strange as it may seem, 
where the odious ‘ blacks’ were not concerned) that these records of 
English female humanity had been imprinted on the * worthless’ creatures 
for being absent when they were required to fan away mosquitoes. 

“T have known of ladies, and those too of rank and reputation in the 
society of the place, who were in the habit of often with their own hands 
inflicting corporal punishment on their slaves; and in one instance, in the 
island of Trinidad, the fair executioner performed the operation with such 
determined vigour and severity as to render it incumbent on government 
to bring the circumstance before the judical authorities.” 


The practice of tippling and swallowing enormous quantities of 
rum charged against the aristocracy in West Indian society, obtains 
a funny were it not a hideous illustration, when our author is 
Speaking in one place of the noble exertions which Sir Ralph 
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Woodford employed to introduce decency, and ventured to enfores 
a first principles or the indispensable accompaniments of re- 
nement :— 


“ He at once, on his arrival, objected to the abominable fashion, so pre: 
valent at the time, of rum-drinking; at every party, declaring that raat 
liquor should not be produced at the Government House, and that he must 
decline frequenting any society where it was sanctioned. This may appear 
a trifle to many, but those who know ‘what great events from trifling 
causes spring,’ or have the remotest conception of the degrading scenes 
daily witnessed in the West Indies from the practice of dram-drinking, 
will easily recognise the importance of this first step in the road to refine- 
ment. When this determination was made known, it created in the colony 
a sensation equal to that first elicited in Paris by the celebrated ordinances 
of Polignac !—such meetings !—such caballing !—such threats of appealing 
to His Majesty in Council! The governor however was firm, and the poor 
injured people were compelled to remain satisfied with the best wines of 
Europe, and for a time to refrain from their beloved grog. 

** ‘The seriousness attached to this subject by the colonists, and the vin- 
— feeling produced, will be perfectly portrayed in the anecdote which 

ollows. 

‘«« An individual of considerable weight and consequence in the society of 
the colony was deputed to communicate with the governor upon the affair, 
and to point out to his excellency tlic sentiments of the community respect- 
ing the ‘rum law.’ He selected the hour of dinner for beginning the 
attack, Vociferating loudly to a servant, he directed that a goblet of the 
precious beverage should be brought. 

“ «There is none, Sir, in the house,’ was the reply. 

* The delegate then bawled out from one end of the table to the other, 
‘Sir Ralph, I say, Sir Ralph; why this black scoundrel behind my chair 
declares that there is no rum to be had here. This will never do, Sir 
Ralph; the good stuff must be encouraged, or what will become of us poor 
planters?’ How the guests chuckled: what a famous hit at the governor. 

‘“‘ Sir Ralph, in his calm, dignified manner, answered, ‘ When nezt, Sir, 
you honour me with your company, be assured you shall have no cause of 
complaint.’ Could a sentence of banishment from his society be more 
courteously or more severely conveyed? The rebuke was not forgotten: 
it long rankled in the worthless heart of him to whom it was addressed. 
And when the hand of death had laid the noble Woodford low, and his 
mortal remains were to be carried to England in spirits—at this moment, 
when one would have imagined all animosity even for injuries laid aside, 
and that the bitterest enemy during his lifetime might shed tears over the 
untimely end of one so talented, so virtuous, and so generous, the reptile 
alluded to, with a fiendish laugh which set the table in a roar, exclaimed 
with imprecations which | dare not repeat, ‘ How just a retribution, that 
he who abhorred the very smell of that liquor, should now go to hell ina 
puncheon of rum !’ ” 


But the Church, the Bar, and the Bench, the supreme public 
functionaries, must surely be independent of the upstart planters, 
and be models of propriety! The author does not go forward with 
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his sketches without instancing a number of bright examples ; but 
still he shows that the influence of the generally worthless classes of 
whom we have already heard something is such, that nothing but 
the stoutest hearts, the most energetic men, during the existence of 
slavery, could oppose the absolute and prevailing body; and even 
then the sacrifice sooner or later was ruin to fame and even to bodily 


health. 
As to the clergy, they depend in a great degree for existence on 


the different Houses of Assembly :— 


“ Let them hesitate to acquiesce in any proposition submitted by the 
planters, and they are exposed to beggary, to worse than beggary ; since 
the press, controlled by the same planters, will inflict wounds upon their 
reputation which no time can cure, It is therefore scarcely to be expected 
that they should encounter the danger which an open sympathy in favour of 
the slave would drag upon their heads.” 


The case of a Mr. Harte is instanced, who was a clergyman 
at Barbadoes, and remarkable for the interest he took in the well- 
being of the negroes. But at length, our author says, “ if I remem- 
ber correctly,”” he was arraigned on a charge of treason. 

Then as to the Stipendiary Magistrates— 


“ The original selection of gentlemen for the office reflects the highest 
honour on the Colonial Secretary. Scorning the idea of deriving from 
the appointments an increase to private patronage, he appears to have 
had no other anxiety than that his nominees should be men of integrity, 
with the talents requisite for the office ; and such seem to have been the 
stipendiary magistrates who were named in the rirst instance. They 
arrived, determined to fulfil their instructions to the letter; and their 
having failed in so doing must in no shape be attributed to want of zeal 
or fidelity : but the cause must be looked for in those accursed local cir- 
cumstances, which, as the reader must have already observed, cast so 
withering a blight on all that is good, or honourable, or humane. The 
pitiful amount of the incomes assigned to them threw them at once on 
the mercy of the planters, Three hundred a year sounds well ; but this 
sum in the West Indies is barely equal to half the same in England, In 
the performance of their duties, the stipendiaries are often under the 
necessity of travelling five and thirty miles in one day; they must, there- 
fore, keep at least two horses, with the correspondent number of servants 
at exorbitant wages. After a severe journey of this nature in a tropical 
climate, on roads where four miles an hour is rapid travelling, exposed 
at one moment to storms of which nothing in Europe can give any con- 
ception, and at another to a scorching sun which no constitution can long 
bear with impunity, what is to become of them in a country where there 
are no places of public refreshment? ‘They must depend on the charit 
of the planter for even acrust of bread; and will this paltry crust, or 
€ven a couch on which to repose their wearied frames, be granted, if they 
for one moment dare to side against their host? Well do I remember 
how forcibly many of the planters portrayed these facts, previous to the 
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arrival of the magistrates; and vivid is my recollection of the fiendish 
rapture with which they subsequently declared them at their merey, 
Hence a large proportion of the individuals first appointed have thrown 
up the offices in disgust ; or retaining them, and scorning to fall in with 
the views of the colonists, have been hurried to untimely graves by the 
persecutions which they had to endure. In some instances, to render the 
magistrates entirely the servants of the planters, an augmentation to the 


salaries of willing tools has been accorded by the local legislature, to be 
defrayed from the colonial revenue. 


“ This fact speaks for itself; for can this addition to the incomes be 
viewed in any other light than that ofa bribe? And how long, I de- 
mand, would this bribe be continued, if the receiver presumed to act in 
opposition to an influential slave proprietor? The planters have numer- 
ous methods besides this, of compassing theirends ; of thwarting the best 
intentioned and the firmest. If they find him proof against a bribe, cal- 
lous to physical suffering, indifferent to their abuse, determined to hold 
out a protecting hand to the unhappy negro, and refusing to lacerate with 
stripes the body of some poor slave, who had perhaps declined to pander 
to his daughter’s shame (believe me, reader, this is no imaginary case), 
he is at once branded with the epithet of ‘ saint,’ the most opprobrious 
which the mind of planter can conceive, and sent to some distant, un- 
healthy part of the colony, there to rot in disease and despair.” 


The authorities on the spot, when such a real Joss as that of a 
humane magistrate is sustained, take care to appoint pro tempore 
a person of their own mode of thinking ; which appointment one way 
or another is generally confirmed. ‘Thus our readers, without even 
having the benefit of the Captain’s entire guidance, must already 
perceive how the power and influence of the planters could in the 
former state of things pervert and oppress every interest or person 
that happened to be obnoxious to them. 

The general appearance and conduct of the Bench and the Bar 
are about as incompatible with the decorum and dignity observed 
in our supreme tribunals in this country as can well be conceived. 
But we must hasten from these public scenes, and for a short time 
call attention to the pictures which our author presents of the pn- 
vate life, the domestic manners of the colonists. And here he 
declares that he should have paused ere removing the veil, had it 
not been for the effrontery with which, by themselves and partisans, 
praises have been re-echoed to the very skies on this subject. He 
particularly alludes to Mrs. Carmichael’s work, entitled “* Domestic 
Manners in the West Indies ;” a work, however, which he asserts 
emanates entirely from several authors representative of the colonists, 
and is ushered into the world for particular reasons under that 
lady’s name. We have nothing to say upon this question, excepl- 
ing that Mrs. Carmichael must be held responsible for the contents 
of such a work until she repudiates the affinity which the professed 
parentage proclaims. Among these contents sentiments to the fol- 
lowing import occur, viz. that immoral habits are nowhere to be 
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found among the colonists, and that the tone of morals among both 
sexes is much more strict than in what is termed genteel society in 
England. Now, @ priori, we should question this sweeping and 
flattering representation ; but as it belongs to our author to main- 
tain his ground, we must cite some of his opposing statements, 
painful and disgusting from their nature though they be. In allu- 
sion to Mrs. Carmichael’s account, he says— 


«JT feerlessly assert, that this description of the state of morality in the 
West Indies is not only incorrect in every point, but that it is almost out 
of human possibility that chastity can exist among the female population 
of the whites, owing to the licentious examples which are presented to 
them from their very childhood. Now to facts—facts notorious to all 
who have had the misfortune of residing in these colonies. Almost 
every unmarried man on his first arrival, whether a stripling from school, 
or one whose appearance and grey hairs denote a speedy gathering to his 
fathers, forms a connexion with a negro or coloured girl, who, for the 
time (for he is constantly changing), bears his name, is openly seen at the 
windows of his residence, and resides with him until it suits his views to 
marry. Hence it comes to pass, that scarcely an European is without 
relatives, the offspring of these connexions. A young lady, on becoming 
a wife, finds herself at once the stepmother of a large family of mulattoes ; 
and a married woman, arriving from England unexpectedly, sees her 
husband surrounded by harlots, many of them evincing proofs of ap- 
proaching maternity. The mother is introduced in like manner to the 
prostitute of her son, and the sister to that of her brother. Is it in the 
nature of things that the female mind can remain long uncontaminated 
amidst scenes like these? Farther even than tiis; so little in this cor- 
rupted clime is chastity regarded, that passing unnoticed the disgusting 
shamelessness with which adultery is perpetrated and applauded, I have 
known fathers—yes, fathers—compel their daughters to associate fami- 
larly with their mistresses, and allow these strumpets, en famille, to claim 
precedency over their legitimate European offspring. J am not harsh 
enough to deny that these unhappy girls May continue virtuous, MAY re- 
main unpolluted in the veriest stews of corruption ; still the probability 
is, I should imagine, that mind and body must be irretrievably lost! That 
I may not be considered as drawing on my imagination for these frightful 
pictures, I will ask the organ of the colonists, already alluded to, whether 
she can dispute in the minutest points these details, and whether she be 
ee and that intimately, with many to whom my remarks will 
apply 

“No eloquence, however forcible, could describe, as they ought to be 
described, the profligacy and dissoluteness existing on a plantation in the 
West Indies. 

‘‘ The entire gang of female slaves are in succession made subservient to 
the brutal lust of the owner, who turns them off as satiety or caprice dic- 
tates; one day they are to be seen seated in silks at his table, and partaking of 
c “I couch, and on the following, working in the fields, and undergoing 

€ lash, 


“ No female, without being prepared to meet consequences really awful 
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to reflect upon, dare reject the proffers of her master—no husband dare 
refuse him his wife—no mother her child. 

“ The progeny resulting from these connexions are at once born the 
slaves of their fathers, a calculation before-hand of the heartless mis. 


creants. 

‘* They trade with these children, they sell them to other planters, even 
knowing them to be more brutal than themselves ; they flog them too equally 
with the other slaves; and even since the ‘ Abolition Act,’ fathers have 
been known to bring their own sons before a magistrate, requiring him to 
adjudge them the cat-’o-nine tails for some trifling boyish error. 

“‘ The female children are likewise slaves. Occasionally it happens that 
the fathers, priding themselves on humanity and tenderness, procure esta- 
blishments for them by delivering them over as mistresses to their friends, 
literally forcing compliance on the beings to whom they have given birth: 
but this is a stretch of kindness not very common, as more often the girls 
are retained in a bond fide state of slavery, and ata ‘ fitting period’ (to 
employ the colonial slang,) that is to say, when just merging from infancy, 
become the prey of their own fathers’ legitimate European offspring! 

“* What deeds of cruelty and of incest are thus engendered by slavery | 

‘* The father damning his own offspring to eternal bondage, the brother 
debauching his own sister !” 


He solicits Mrs. Carmichael’s attention to*certain circumstances 
and events which by his manner, we should suppose, must have 
been notorious. And if such things have been and allowed to be 
passed over in a community as mere indiscretions!! as our 
author hints, surely such another pandemonium never was filled 
upon earth. Again, if such things have really occurred in the pri- 
vate society or more barefaced conduct of the colonists, what must 
have been the general treatment which the labouring slaves endured ? 
Our author admits that of Jate years the blacks have not been tor- 
tured as they were, by the rack, thumb-screw, &c. of the olden time. 
Still (he has all along hitherto been speaking and continues to speak 
of the period anterior to the experiment of the Apprenticeship sys- 
tem, or the Abolition Act,) he asserts that the cruelty inflicted 1s 
such that every man, whose heart is not dead to all feeling of religion 
and humanity, must shudder at it. He specifies a number of 
instances of which he was either an eye-witness, or otherwise con- 
versant with; but previous to doing this, explains the principles 
which the planters had laid down for their guidance in all matters 
relating to the slaves, from which it would appear there was a regu- 
lar system in their cruelty. 

He declares it to have passed from generation to generation as an 
undeniable fact and rule, that with “a hand of iron alone can the 
negro be kept in subjection,” and this dictum he quotes as one of 
frequent use, as having the force of a proverb or axiom. Accord- 
ingly the negro is from his earliest infancy exposed to every species 
cf outrage and mortification, the benignest forms of address being, 
“ You black scoundrel, do this,”-—* You cursed nigger, come here.” 
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Is it wonderful that such continued abuse should completely break 
the spirit Strange, that heedless of the coming storm no efforts 
were made to attach the outraged race, and to bury by deeds of 
kindness all remembrance, if possible, of the past! But another 
principle was to keep the poor slaves as ignorant as possible, to 
render religion odious in their eyes, and, by abstaining to teach them 
the English language, to keep them bound to the trammels of the 


“ nigger tongue.” 


“ Religion is openly scoffed at before them; its teachers loaded with 
abuse and ridicule; attendance at divine service systematically reprobated 
and discouraged, to such a degree too, that I have known punishment follow 
the simple request for permission to be present in a neighbouring Wesleyan 
place of worship. 

“ The most solemn ceremonies of our holy creed on all occasions affect- 
ing the slaves, are not only neglected, but absolutely scorned. No conse- 
crated ground receives the remains of the miserable bondsman; no funeral 
rites are performed ;* (what planter could bring himself to pronounce over 
a black,‘ the soul of our dear BRotTHER here departed ?’) no baptism is 
bestowed on the new-born infant, while no observance of matrimony has 
authorized the connexion of that infant’s parents. In respect to the latter 
ceremony, it may be said, that laws have been framed to check it, since the 
tax required is so preposterous, compared with the negroes’ means, as to 
amount to a virtual prohibition ; thus coercing them into leading a life of 
sin! Surely the consequences (I trust I am not irreverent) will be visited 
by an all-just Deity, not on their heads, but on the heads of their impious 
owners. These latter, however, on this score, are sufficiently reckless, 
asserting that a larger increase of the stock (and what else care they for ?) 
is obtained by these means, than if the principle of wedlock were incul- 
cated. Even a funeral among the whites themselves is rendered subservient 
to the diabolical wish of instilling contempt of religion into the hearts of 
the negro population. Until I had the misfortune to be an eye-witness, I 
could scarcely have conceived anything so awfully horrid as the blasphem- 
ous ribaldry so often displayed on those occasions. 

‘“‘ The acquaintance of the deceased assemble at his residence ; the coffin, 
containing the corpse, is in the centre of the drawing-room, surrounded 
with tables furnished with the usual array of liquor and refreshments. The 
company having satiated themselves, commence staggering towards the 
burial-ground, passing jests the whole of the way, and even ‘* booking” bets 
as to who among the group will next give rise to a similar joyous meeting : 
not one syllable of regret for the departed; not one of these practical infi- 
dels reflects that he, on the morrow, may be summoned to eternity. And 
while this sinful mockery is being carried on, what is the conduct of the 
attending slaves? The reply is indeed a lesson. Nature reassumes her 
Sway, and causes the accursed arts of the masters to recoil upon themselves ; 








‘“‘* These parts of the work apply now chiefly to estates at a distance 
from the seat of Government ; formerly, however, they would have been of 
universal application.” 
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the poor ignorant slaves, from the mere impulse of human feeling, moved 
by the solemnity of the occasion which has brought them together, are 
loud in their wailing and prayers, in defiance of their masters’ sneers, and 
the taunts of being hypocrites and Methodists. 

‘* What a spectacle !—Europeans—gentlemen—brutally carousing over 
the remains of one who was once their triend!—Savages weeping and 
praying over what was once their tyrant. Alas, once more, for the misap. 
plication of terms!” 


Innumerable are the proofs from other sources, and many the 
attestations in the volume before us, in regard to the grateful nature 
of the African blacks, even after the monstrous cruelties which their 
race has sustained at the hands of Europeans and those who profess 
to be civilized. Grateful, gentle, mild, and earnest to be enlight- 
ened, they have been ; but the colonists thought that so long as 
they could keep them in a complete state of ignorance, they would 
possess in reserve one last powerful argument against zmmediate 
emancipation ; and always have a chance of driving the poor crea- 
tures to premature acts of insubordination, which might for a long 
term of years stifle the feelings and sympathies of the British nation. 
But they reckoned wickedly and falsely ; for besides the naturally 
mild and gentle disposition of the negroes, and the habitual terror 
of the lash and the dungeon rendering them entirely timid and passive, 
there have been benefactors not only who have volunteered their 
services and their lives for the misused blacks, but who have been 
the greatest benefactors to the colonists themselves, viz. the Mis- 
sionaries, upon whom Captain Hodgson passes the heartiest and 
warmest eulogiums—the Missionaries, without distinction, as a 
body, whatever Christian sect they belong to, though the whole be 
called by the colonists, Methodists. Speaking of the body ac- 
cording to this ordinary method in the West Indies, he says— 


*‘ Without the Methodists, the schemes of the planters would in EveRY 
case have been successful ; the negroes must have remained in mental dark- 
ness ; and, what never occurred to the base, though short-sighted, intriguers, 
revolt and crime would have followed. 

“ And while the Methodists have thus protected the colonists from 
themselves, to the slaves they have been equally the rock of salvation. I 
speak not in a spiritual point of view, although I might expatiate on the 
fact, that without them the negroes would have been to this day ignorant 
that a God exists, and that they themselves have souls to be cared for; but 
I allude here to their temporal condition. 

‘* When they had become in some little degree enlightened, and were 
almost bowed down in despair at the eternal bondage which appeared to 
await them and their children, and their children’s children, the Methodists 
have consoled them ; when excited by the hope of immediate freedom, the 
Methodists have inculcated moderation; when glowing with disappoit- 
ment at their emancipation being conditional and remote, the Methodists 
have preached resignation ; and when writhing under the increased seve- 
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rities to which they were at first exposed in their new condition of ap- 
prentices, the Methodists have preached obedience. 

« Ifthus much has been effected by the Methodists, unprotected and 
unsupported by the Executive*, slandered and ridiculed by the colonists, 
what would they not have accomplished if backed by the arm of power ?” 


The author does not even acquit the anti-slavery party in England 
of oversight in regard to these zealous ministers of peace and good 
will to men ; and asks— 


“ Why did it not occur to the chief movers in the holy work to send 
among the slaves teachers of the gospel, exacting from government, (and 
it would have been at once acceded to, if for no other object than that of 
silencing importunities, ) that these teachers, so far from being loaded with 
opprobrium, should be openly encouraged and protected by the local excu- 
tive: that repeated official reports should be transmitted touching the 
degree of countenance afforded them on the various estates, which they 
should have had the undisputed right of visiting at their discretion, and of 
the effects produced by their labours upon the negroes. 

‘‘ Had this plan been acted on with vigour and determination, places of 
worship, however humble, must have sprung up, schools would shave 
followed by degrees, and the force of circumstances alone, without the 
necessity of a decree of the Imperial Parliament, or twenty millions being 
poured into the coffers of slave-owners, would have brought about, long ere 
this, the complete manumission of the still despairing bondsman. There 
is, however, ample opportunity of atoning for this oversight ; the past, it is 
true, cannot be recalled, still it may be rendered a mighty lesson for the 
future: for let Hypocrites, or the designing, affirm what they may, slavery, 
by whatever name it is disguised, as vet exists in all its force, and except 
the abolition party again bestir itself, and cause some of the above hints to 
be acted upon, the horrid system will assuredly not be annihilated in our 
day. 


We will pass over the heart-rending details as to the cruelties 
which the Captain declares he witnessed or can positively speak to ; 
and only cite three of his assertions and allegations ;—the first being 
to this effect, that as the Ist of August approached, when the Aboli- 
tion Act was to come into force, the cruelties inflicted upon the 
slaves were increased ;—secondly, that until very lately (1833) the 
Slave-trade was supplying some of the West India colonies with 
new victims ;—and thirdly, that no sooner had parliament spoken 
out, in a voice not to be resisted, that negro slavery should cease to 
exist in these colonies, than plans to obtain white slaves were par- 
tially carried into effect, the victims being cajolled and kidnapped 





“ * Mrs. Carmichael asserts that the Governor of St. Vincent, with whom 
she passed ‘ MANY HAPPY MOMENTS,’ apologized for subscribing to the 
‘ society’ in the following terms: ‘ That it was necessary sometimes to hold 
a candle to the devil in this world,’ p. 234.” 
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from Madeira and. ayal ; and thus while the sins of the Portuguese 

who had sold so many thousands of the natives of Africa into bon-. 
dage, were in part visited on their own descendants, another proof 
was given that the system of slavery sears the heart of the traffickers 
in it and the profiters by it, as well as that all moral feeling and 
religious principle are things ever ready to be sacrificed by the 
planters. 

But it may be said, all that we have been talking of preceded the 
experiment of the Apprenticeship system ; and what good can it 
now do to open old wounds, to excite indignant feelings, seeing the 
occasion has sped when any practical benefit or good is to result 
from the exposure? Let our author be heard in reply :— 


“For two years after the Abolition Act, I saw the insidious manner in 
which the humane and well-intentioned provisions of that act were evaded 
or neutralized by local enactments. 

**] witnessed the manner in which in the Chartered Colonies the local 
legislatures set at defiance the government of this country, and in the 
Crown Colonies I saw that those who most violently and most effectually 
opposed the benevolent purposes of the Minister of the Crown, were the 
chief officers of the Crown itself. 

‘‘ ] witnessed sufficient to impress upon me, that until the present sys- 
tem of local government was destroyed root and branch, and an equitable 
and salutary administration established, everything like justice must lan- 
guish and wither under the baneful influence of colonial despotism. 

‘Upon all of these subjects I had written at large, and the result was 
about to be submitted to the public, with minute details of individual acts 
of atrocity which had come to my immediate knowledge, when there was 
forwarded to me that complete exposure of colonial iniquities put forth by 
the humane party, whoin 1837 proceeded to the West Indies for the pur- 
pose of judging, from personal observation, of the manner in which the 
apprenticeship system was working. 

“ ] found that the details in this publication were so completely the 
counterparts of those in my own manuscript, while at the same time they 
were treated in so much more able, and above all more temperate, and 
consequently more useful style, that I resolved to cancel what I had pre- 
pared, and to confine myself to generalities.” 


We shall not enter upon these generalities, the late Session of 
Parliament, and the numerous meetings held throughout the empire, 
having rendered the treacherous conduct of the colonists matters of 
notoriety. It is, at the same time, a subject of regret to us that we 
cannot trace with the author the manner in which the Abolition 
Act was contemplated, in Trinidad, for example, by the authorities ; 
who, from the Governor downwards, seem to have expected to 
have their throats cut, and saw or pretended to see no safety without 
the establishment of martial law. Thanks, however, to the British 
soldiery and their commanders, among whom our author, we have 
no doubt, distinguished himself, for the discretion, the forbearance, 
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and the firmness they displayed ; the troops and the negroes being 
the most sensible and inoffensive parties in the island. 

Well but, it may be rejoined, what need to go back to that period, 
seeing that the colonists have with a general expression of alacrity 
come forward and agreed to the final and complete Emancipation of 
the Negroes? What more would any one now have, than find that 
slavery is no more—that the Blacks are free ? We answer, that all 
is not gained ; that if the emancipationists in this country are supine, 
or think that all has been secured, there is in the able, well-timed, 
and necessary exposure made by the pages before us, more than 
ample proof that the despotism which slavery begets and nurtures is 
wonderfully subtle and inveterate; that the Blacks are at this 
moment in a condition of the most imminent danger, if left unpro- 
tected, unguarded—and that their former masters are contriving, 
most cunningly, means by which in effect to retain their perfect 
mastery. Heavy and difficult duties are therefore still imposed upon 
the emancipationists in regard to the Black Citizens of our colonies 
who have been declared Free. These duties, the difficulties and 
the delicacies that are interposed, are very touchingly glanced at in 
our author’s last chapter, which as well as the entire volume ought 
to become familiar to every friend of humanity, to every one who 
contemplates the final triumph of rational liberty and true religion. 
Let the British people remain aroused and they will be vigilant. 
They will then make themselves be heard and obeyed in Parliament ; 
and the Legislature will make itself be omnipotent in the colonies. 
We have hopes that the public slumbers not ; at any rate Captain 
Hodgson’s “ Truths” will awaken many, and together with other 
zealous exertions, we trust, will speedily be the means of scattering 
to the winds the last insidious designs of the West India planters, 
who would still daring!y fly in the face of the laws of God and man. 
And when talking of the exertions that are being made, let us 
extract the note which is appended to the Jast chapter in the Cap- 
tain’s volume. It is not only gratifying but explanatory :— 


“ Since this chapter was written, I have been favoured with the perusal 
of an address preparing for presentation to Lord Glenelg. As the inten- 
tions I have attributed to the colonists are more clearly developed and 
defined in this address, [ am convinced that it will be acceptable to the reader 
to have the substance of it placed before him. ' 

“ It is pressed upon the notice of his Lordship, that although the local 
legislatures have terminated the existence of slavery, yet the legislative acts 
which preceded it, and which had in view its termination, as well as those 
measures which accompanied and succeeded it, manifestly display a fixed 
determination to coerce labour under the new system, and as much as 
possible to bring the negro freeman under the tyranny of his old master. 

“The address proceeds to state, that in a recent publication on ‘ The 
Permanent Laws of the Emancipated Colonies,’ understood to be drawn up 


by a gentleman of great legal ability, of high character, and of unquestion- 
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able accuracy, it is demonstrated, that the laws which were to come into 
operation immediately on the expiration of the apprenticeship are of the 
most objectionable character, and ‘fully establish the fact, not only of g 
future intention to infringe the rights of the emancipated classes, but of 
the actual commencement and extensive progress of a colonial system for 
that purpose.’ The object of the laws on which he animadverts, js to 
circumscribe the market for free labour—to prohibit the possession or sale 
of ordinary articles of produce or sale, the obvious intention of which is to 
confine the emancipated classes to a course of agricultural servitude—to 
give the employers a monopoly of labour, and to keep down a free compe- 
tition for wages—to create new and various modes of apprenticeship for 
the purpose of prolonging preedial service, together with many evils of the 
late system—to introduce unnecessary restraints and coercion, the desi 
of which is to create a perpetnal surveillance over the liberated negroes, 
and to establish a legislative despotism. The several laws passed are based 
upon the most vicious principles of legislation, and in their operation will 
be found intolerably oppressive, and entirely subversive of the just inten- 
tions of the British Legislature. 

“The militia laws are open to the most serious objections, not only as 
imposing onerous duties and expenses on those least able to bear them, but 
as totally unnecessary for the preservation of the public peace. 

“The trespass laws of the colonies are most cruelly constructed, and 
may become great engines of oppression under the new system, whilst those 
which respect offences against persons and property, are open to the worst 
description of abuse. 

“ The emigration laws are framed not on the principle of protecting the 
ignorant and unsuspecting labourers against the frands which might be 
practised on them by interested individuals ; but on the principle of pro- 
tecting the interests of proprietors in the old and comparatively impoverished 
colonies, from which the labouring classes might be tempted to depart in 
search of higher wages, and superior comforts. 

“The committee terminate their address by begging to assure Lord 
Glenelg, that they rely with confidence on Her Majesty’s Government, that 
they will, in the legitimate exercise of the high powers with which they 
are invested, perfect the great work of negro freedom, and allow only such 
measures to become the permanent laws of the colonies, as shall secure to 
the emancipated slaves, in the fullest sense, the unrestricted disposal of 
their labour—the unrestrained right of access to every part of the colonies 
—the complete security of person and property—and the full enjoyment 
of the rights of conscience.—Central Negro Emancipation Committee, to the 


Right Honourable Lord Glenelg.” 


There are some points in our author’s volume, and some passages, 
which we have purposely left to be distantly referred to at the close 
of our paper. One of these regards the alleged misgovernment of a 
West India representative of the Queen, who was once, and we 
believe still remains, a great defaulter in regard to the public revenue. 
If all be true that is said of this functionary, why is he allowed to 
continue in a most important situation ; especially as he seems fo 
be a hearty enemy to the poor negroes? He is a Tory, and what 
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favour can the present administration have for him? But this leads 
us to the only other observation we shall now offer, which is, that 
our author seems to be opposed on various subjects to the Tory 
party, and therefore when he comes to notice the government of any 
one belonging to that school, the reader may reasonably suspect his 
tendencies. We do not see, however, that political tendencies have 
now-a-days anything to do with the merits of the slavery question ; 
and therefore shall, till otherwise instructed and convinced, rely 
upon the general picture in the work before us, as one that is sub- 
stantially honest, faithful, and true. It coincides with all our pre- 
vious notions. 





Art. XI. 

1.—Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath; a Christmas and 
New Year’s Present for 1839. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

2.—Finden’s Tableauz of the Affections. From Paintings by W. Perrine. 
Edited by Mary R. Mirrorp. London: Tilt. 

3.—The Oriental Annual for 1839. By T. Bacon, Esq. With Engravings 
by W. and E. Finpen, from Sketches by the Author. London: Tilt. 

4.—Jenning’s Landscape for 1839; or Tourist in Portugal. Jennings. 

5.—Caunter’s and Daniell'’s Annual for 1839. Eastern Legends. By 
the Rev. H. Caunter, B.D. London: Whittaker and Co. 

6.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1839. With Poetical Illus- 
trations by L. E. L. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 

7.—The Amaranth. A Miscellany of Original Prose and Verse. Ccn- 
tributed by distinguished Writers; and edited by T. K. Hervey. 
Baily and Co. 


A Great part of the crop of Annuals for the supply of the ensuing 
year is ripe and bound up; and a goodly appearance it makes. We 
think it will yield more than an average return. Some, we know, 
are so cynical and critical as to try to persuade themselves and 
others that these pretty or gorgeous flowers of fancy are only matters 
for simpering misses, and that their literature is as unsubstantial 
and ephemeral as the gold leaf that glitters on the outside, and the 
. a purple, scarlet, or crimson plumage of the surface, which is 

oomed so soon to fade. To us, however, and we dare to say to 
many of ourreaders, this periodical display is always most welcome, and 
not without its important uses. The occasion of beholding so much 
new beauty, the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the most 
correct specimens of art and elegance in any department, and the 
actual tasting of so much that is sweet, yet varied in regard to en- 
livening and tender sentiment, not only makes us pleased with 
much that is in the world, but conveys positive pod to personal 
experience. 
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As regards the important interests both of literature and the 
arts, it must be allowed that the Annuals have had a manifest 
influence. At one time we were of opinion, that they helped to 
lower the standards of thought among the young and the suscep- 
tible ; that they took in the drawing-room and the boudoir the 
place where books of perennial beauty and riches should be strewn, 
and that they might beget a tribe of writers, whose highest aim would 
be to dazzle like butterflies in the sunshine. It is the fact, how- 
ever, that some of the most esteemed writers in the higher walks of 
literature, or where continuous labour and study are required, have 
been, as if for the sake of mere relaxation, or to fill up, not altogether 
unprofitably, short intervals, the most frequent contributors to the 
department in question ; just as amongst judicious readers, and the 
students of the higher branches of literary accomplishments, an 
agreeable annual provision has thus been supplied, which may be at 
any time resorted to by those for whom it has been principally in- 
tended, to variegate their occupations, as opportunity may offer. 

That the Annuals have at length established a new, though it 
may be a tiny and modish school, so to speak, in the common- 
wealth of letters, we think cannot be doubted. For the last fifteen 
years or so, it has been shaping itself ; till it seems to occupy among 
those who can afford to pay for such expensive publications, a place 
something analogous to that of those abridgments and compilations 
which pass under the name of Libraries and the like to classes upon 
whom sterner calls press. Both orders of publications, which may 
be said to have been twin-born, for a time, we admit, usurped far 
too much the rightful station of works of much higher merit, while 
solidity and the results of long and arduous labours were kept back 
and repressed. But society and national taste have been in a tran- 
sition state; new fashions obtained their sway, which, we believe, 
will at length have their beneficial fruits ; and seeing now, that a re- 
action has commenced in regard to standard literature, or at least, 
a juster appreciation of the relative stations of the various acknow- 
ledged departments, we should be sorry to see the Annual or the 
Library tribe, in their capacity, the one as an occasional elegant 
companion, the other as a useful handmaid, banished from the 
republic. 

In regard to the present condition of English art as applied to 
the illustration and embellishment of books, the Annuals have had 
still a more manifest influence. Behold how exquisite are the en- 
gravings that are constantly enriching books of ordinary pretensions 
and inferior merit ; and think how cheaply an abundant show of 
these adornments can now be procured! And why ?—because 
never was there alike demand for artistic works; thus talent has 
been procured and fostered, efforts have been excited, and improve- 
ments originated and established. Never before had such pictures 
as have filled the Annuals been published at so cheap a rate, 
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although they cost the proprietors of them very large sums ; never 
before had admiration been so awakened to pictorial embellishment ; 
and never before were artists, proprietors, and purchasers so gene- 
rally and multitudinously pleased ; and thus all interests reciprocat- 
ing and repaying one another produced, though it was at one time 
thought a mere transient fashion, a great and, we have no doubt, 
a permanently beneficial result in the history of true refinement. 

We take up the last born of one of the oldest and most esteemed 
of the Annual family,—* Friendship’s Offering,” which without any 
important or decided change from its original plan and ably sustained 
merits throughout, we should say is equal to the best of its pre- 
decessors. It is not unworthy of remark as respects the gay tribe 
to which it belongs, that its size, form, embossed binding, and 
price maintain a steady uniformity ; and adhere more faithfully to 
the patriarchal style of the Annuals than most of the brotherhood. 
Its prose and verse, which have been always judiciously and taste- 
fully blended, are of a superior order ; the poetry especially claiming 
admiration. In the present instance, the names of the contributors, 
Miss Strickland, Thomas Miller, J. A. St. John, Leitch Ritchie, 
C. Webbe, Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, the author of the 
“ Provost of Bruges,” W. Kennedy, &c. &c. will furnish a sufficient 
passport to a very numerous class of readers without any further 
testimony. The plates are respectable, though as illustrations we 
have not always discovered their applicability to the text. 

When looking out for extracts from the Annuals suitable to our 
pages and limits, we have generally considerable difficulty, not only 
as respects justice to the publications themselves, but the justice 
which it is always agreeable to lend to the individual contributors. 
In the present case, we have experienced the usual perplexity. 
Were we, however, in command of sufficient space, we should as 
respects the prose contributions, insert Allan Cunningham’s “‘ Jenny 
Tamson’s Surprise,” in which the author’s happiest vein prevails. 
The sentiments and reflections which preface the story are accurate, 
and elegantly expressed, while the story itself is true not only to 
national and local character, but to universal nature. But we must 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting this or any of the other 
prose pieces. 

We find in the domain of poetry, “ A Scythian Banquet Song,” 
under the signature of “ J. R., Christ Church, Oxon,” which de- 
serves our particular notice, not only as a contribution by a hand 
that ts new to us, but on account of its strikingly poetical merits 
and novelty ; though we could willingly have dispensed with certain 
affectations and certain expletives. It is a tale of gloom and passion, 
such, we suppose, as will remind some readers of the Byron school,— 
love, jealousy, slaughter, murder, dire revenge, and punishment, 
marking its whirlwind course. A few stanzas will suffice to exhibit 
the author’s power and manner :— 
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‘“ By Tyres’ banks, like Tyres’ wave, 
The hours of youth went softly by, 
Alas! their silence could not save 
My being from an evil eye: 
It watched me—little though I knew 
The wrath around me rising slow, 
Nor deemed my love, like Upas dew, 
A plague, that where it settled, slew. 
My time approached ; I met my foe: 
Down with a troop he came by night, 
We found them by their lances’ light. 
On lifeless earth, and guardless gate, 
The dawn of day came desolate. 
Eleleu. 
Away, away—a Persian’s slave, 
I saw my bird of beauty borne, 
In wild despair, too weak to save, 
Too maddening to mourn. 

* * x * 
My thoughts are wandering and weak ; 
Forgive an old man’s dotard dreaming ; 
I know not sometimes when I speak, 
Such visions as have quiet meaning. 

I told you how my madness bore 

My limbs from torture. When I woke, 

I do remember something more, 

Of wandering on the wet sea-shore, 

By waving weed, and withered rock, 

Calling Elaira, till the name 

Crossed o’er the waters as they came— 

Mildly—to hallow and to bless, 

Even what had made it meaningless. 
Eleleu. 

The waves, in answering murmurs mixed, 

Tossed a frail fetter on the sand: 

Too well I knew whose fingers fixed, 

Whose arm had lost that golden band! 

For such it was, as still confines 

Faint Beauty’s arm, who will not listen 

The words of love that Mockery twines 

To soothe the soul that pants and pines 

Within its rose-embowered prison. 

The waters freed her: she who wore 

Fetter or armlet needs no more. 

Could the waves tell, who saw me lift, 

For whom I kept their glittering gift ? 

Eleleu. 

Slow drifts the hour when Patience waits 

Revenge’s answered orison : 

But—one by one, the darkening fates 

Will draw the balanced axle on, 
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Till torture pays the price of pride, 
And watches wave, with sullen shine, 
The sword of sorrow justified. 
The long years kept their quiet glide, 
His‘hour was past: they brought on mine, 
When, steed to steed, and rank to rank, 
With matched numbers fierce and frank, 
(The war wolves waiting near to see 
Our battle bright) my foe meets me. 
Ha—burra! 


As the tiger tears through the jungle reeds, 

As the west wind breaks through the sheaf corn ears, 

As the quick death follows where lightning Jeads, 

Did my dark horse bear through the bended spears : 

And the blood came up to my brain like a mist, 

With a dark delight—and a fiery feel : 

For the black darts hailed, and the javelins hissed 

To the corpses clasped in their tortured twist 

From mine arms like rain from the red hot steel, 

Well went the wild horses—well rode their lords— 

Wide waved the sea of their circling swords; 

But down went the wild steeds—down went the sea— 

Down went the dark banners—down went He! 
Ha—Hurra !” 


There is a lyrical triad by Barry Cornwall, which in all respects 
is equal to his most potent past efforts. The Without and Within 
of a London princely mansion forms the subject ; we quote the 
third part :— 


“ ( Without.) 

The winds are bitter, the skies are wild ; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain ; 
Without,—in tatters, the world’s poor child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her; 

But hunger, her friend, with his cole gaunt hand, 
Grasps her throat,—whispering huskily, 

‘ What dost thou in a Christian land ?’ 


** (Within.) 


The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; 
Yet riot and luxury brawl within: 

Slaves are waiting, in crimson and gold,— 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 

The fire is crackling, the wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim: 

The jesters are laughing, the parasites quaffing 
‘ Happiness.’—* honour,’—and all for him ! 
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“© (Without.) 
She who is slain’neath the winter weather,— 
Ah! she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 
Had gentleness—vanity—maiden shame ; 
Now her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodigal’s curses,—self-disdain, 
Poverty,— misery :— Well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain ! 
The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 
Disdain,—despair ; by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she’ll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or human sigh, 
She’s gone,—poor life and its * fever’ o’er. 
So,—let her in calm oblivion lie ; 
While the world runs merry as heretofore ! 


“* ( Within.) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town : 
Liar—betrayer—false as cruel,— 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ? 
His peers, they scorn ;—high dames, they shun him ? 
—Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 
There,—yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There, upon silken sets recline 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him ‘ friend ; 
Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ?” 


Finden’s Tableaux consists this year of a series of picturesque 
illustrations of the womanly virtues, a subject which must find 
favour in the eyes of every one, even although treated in a style far 
less captivating than they are here. The old, young, and middle- 
aged—the widow and the wife—have engaged both authors and artists. 
The former constitute a goodly array ; for besides the editress, we 
have Miss E. Barrett, J. Kenyon, F. A. Osgood, J. Hughes, and 
several other favourite writers. Among the prose articles there 1s 
one from the pen of Amelia Opie, and which, as coming from 4 
celebrated authoress a considerable time ago removed from this 
sphere of anxiety and exertion, excites a twofold interest. ‘The 
contribution is in worthy and suitable company when placed alongside 
of the tales by the author of “ Our Village,” who, however, with 
characteristic modesty, has shrunk from occupying so much space 
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in the volume as was her right, and would have been approved of, 
had she taken advantage of the opportunity. 


Among the poetic pieces, perhaps there is not one more remarkable 
in regard to originality, and certainly not as to character and beauty, 
than the “‘ Romaunt of the Page,” by Miss Barrett. But it is too 
long for our insertion, and we should be sorry to present it in a 
mangled form. The same objection does not so fully apply to the 
« Greek Wife,” by Mr. Kenyon; and therefore this shall be our 
specimen :— 

‘¢¢ And so, thou pathless and perpetual sea ! 
So, o’er thy deeps I brooded, and must brood. 
In storm, in calm—at morn and eventide ; 
Still have I stood beside thee ; and out-thrown 
My spirit onward on thine element ; 
Beyond thine element.’ 
Sea-side Meditations, by Elizabeth B. Barrett." 

I love thee best, old ocean ! when 

Thy waters flow all rippingly ; 
And dimpling lake, in inland glen, 

May seem almost the type of thee ; 
And when long-lingering lights of eve 
Pause o’er thy waves that hardly heave ; 


And anchored vessels, seen afar 

Athwart the bay, with slanting shrouds, 
And crossing lines of rope and spar 

Hang pictured on the yellow clouds ; 
While silence, from the placid shore, 
May count each beat of distant oar ; 


And spirit airs—or so they seem— _ 
Are whispering of some far-off land ; 

For then doth Fancy love to dream 
Along thy visionary strand, 

And winneth tender thoughts from thee, 

—Perchance too tender—gentle sea ! 


No mother-home is world of ours 
For dreamy tenderness alone, 
But a rough school; and sturdier powers, 
That wrestle with the sigh, the groan ; 
And thoughts heroical and free 
Are thy bold teaching—stormy sea ! 


And, hence, not all unpleased I view, 
Yet with no meanly safe delight, 
Yon chafing surge of inky hue, 
And foam, which, ominously white 
As the white garments of the grave, 
Toss on the black and greedy wave. 


And all beneath this dark-browed sky, 
By lightning flashes shewn more dark, 
I watch with onward straining eye, 


Yet saddened too, yon Grecian bark, 
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Whose stoutest hand scarce holds the helm 
Mid whirling waves that rush to whelm, 


That bark to aid, a torch’s light 

Is gleaming through the troubled air. 
She lifts it there! In wild affright, 

A wife—a mother—lifts it there, 
For him, who, spite of coming wreck, 
In calmness treads his splitting deck. 


And yet one pang he scarce may brook— 
He knows who lights that dangerous strand— 
Oh, might he gather one last look! 
Clasp but once more that loving hand ! 
And doth Love die, indeed, with breath ? 
Or rules he in the realms of Death ? 


She too—could feet like wishes fly— 
Would rush to tread that deck with him. 
Again she rears the torch on high, 
But, half extinct, the torch is dim, 
Or flickers useless light behind, 
Back driven by the cruel wind. 


If that brave bark may triumph yet, 
No guardian spirit comes to tell ; 
Or if the prayers, in terror met, 
Bend vainly, now, o’er yonder swell, 
As when, on that disastrous night, 
Abydos saw the failling light. 


If that brave bark may: triumph yet, 
We know not how decreed above; 
But this for lesson sure is set, 
That Courage firm and faithful Love, 
Or if they live, or if they die, 
Have each fulfilled their mission high. 
Where faithful Love, where Courage glows, 
The patriot Virtues find their birth, 
And thrive in home’s serene repose, 
Till bursting from the household hearth, 
Through a whole land her every son 
At duty’s call upstarts as one. 


Through what a bitter tract of time 

Hast thou not mourned, Atgean wave ! 
Each dweller of thy sturied clime, 

A struggler now—and new a slave— 
In war—in peace—struck down, or vext, 
By Roman first—by Moslem next. 

Yet faithful, Love ne’er fled the shore, 

And Courage old still lingers there ; 
And fresh-sprung Freedom, more and more, 

Shall nurture in her generous air 
High soyls.of women, and of men, 

Till Salamis revive again !” 
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As regards the designs for the Illustrations, it is sufficient infor- 
mation for many of our readers when it is mentioned that Mr. Per- 
ring appears in them to the best advantage; who, though amannerist, 
has drawn and grouped hisladiesina most fascinating and picturesque 
style. The engravers have worked con amore upon his subjects, 
as the eyes of purchasers will often dwell with sweet approval and 
gratifying pleasure. 

The Oriental Annual, which contains a series of tales, legends, 
and historical romances, illustrative of India, has this year got into 
new hands, in so far as the letter-press matter is concerned ; and 
therefore the subjects and the manner of treating them have consi- 
derable novelty when compared with what have hitherto been the 
characteristic features of the distinguished series known by the 
same title. 

Mr.Bacon, by his “ First Impressions and Studies from Nature in 
Hindostan,” has earned a reputation, upon the strength of which the 
proprietor of the present work and the series might safely venture,when 
a change was to take place in regard to the author ; who, by the bye, 
has this year been the artist also, whose designs the engravers have 
worked up to the highest pitch; the effect forming a remarkable 
illustration of the eminence to which W. and KE. F inden and other 
celebrated individuals have carried their department. We suspect, 
indeed, that they must have had a severer task to perform than had 
Daniel]’s drawings been before them; but who has a right to look 
for surpassing talent and skill both as an author and an artist in 
one and the same individual, and that individual’s profession dis- 
tinct from either ? 

Even although Mr. Bacon’s performance as a writer had been 
much inferior to what it manifestly turns out to be, it would be 
unjust to withhold our partiality from one who so modestly comes 
forward as the editor and author of a new volume of one of the most - 
esteemed and really valuable publications of the kind that have ever 
appeared. We do not know that we can do better than at once to 
let him be seen at the starting, and where with diffidence he throws 
himself upon the candour and the indulgence of his readers. In the 
preface he thus writes :— 


“ Natural historians have said that birds, and other animals which prey upon 
the insect tribes, may be observed to select and pursue the most splendid 
of their victims in preference to the less beautiful. All who have travelled 
in the Himala Mountains must have remarked with admiration the brilliant 
array of colours exhibited by the leaf-butterfly, when on the wing; and 
possibly have watched, with suspended breath, its dazzling flight from tree 
to tree, and from rock to rock as it has flitted on in zigzag course, striving 
to elude the pursuit of its insatiate enemy, the fly-catcher; until, at last, 
perchance when quite exhausted, it has suddenly vanished among the dried 
branches of a leafless tree, and the bewildered bird, as if by magic art, is, 
ima second, cheated of his prey, while he darts his searching glance from 
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side to side, unmindful of a certain decayed leaf which, in his hot pursuit, 
he has apparently brushed from the bough, and which falls to the earth 
unnoticed among those already scattered there. A word or two will explain, 
Nature, who has greatly multiplied the perils of this little insect’s life by 
so superbly decking it with crimson and purple and green and gold, in 
gorgeous combination, most fascinating to the fly-catcher, has not neglected 
to provide it with means of escape the most subtle and the most admirable, 
The under surface of the wing is so exquisitely pencilled in imitation of'g 
dead leaf, that not even the closest ocular scrutiny can detect the fraud; 
and no less care and design are displayed in the structure of the body, 
which as nicely resembles a small stem or twig, to which the leaf is attached, 
Thus when closely pursued, the leaf-butterfly will seldom fail to escape by 
closing its wings and taking advantage of thisdeception. Now, the author 
is sensible that in his flight he can avail himself of no such manceuvre, 
His gayest plumage is upon the surface, and should his wings, when 
expanded, prove, in public estimation, no better than a dead leaf, alas ! his 
adventitious ornaments will but the more certainly attract notice, and bring 
down the merited persecutions of the critic.” 


Now this is not only an elegant as well as an illustrative and 
therefore remarkably apt introduction, but it at once convinces the 
reader that what is to follow will be good. Accordingly the various 
matter that he furnishes is, with the exception of some sketches of 
Terceira, and of ‘Teneriffe, these places being noticed because they 
lie between England and the East, exceedingly well suited for the 
purposes contemplated by the work intrusted to him. Indeed, after 
perusing the volume, one inclines to believe, that should he undertake 
future volumes in the series, he is not likely to be so well provided 
with novelties ; unless he resemble Mr. Caunter in having exhaust- 
less stores of Eastern reminiscences and facts amongst which to 
choose, and which to work into becoming and tempting shape. 

Mr. Bacon, being a new candidate, has a claim upon our notice 
for a more prolonged space than others whose names in the Annual 
department have already become fixed and prominent ; and _there- 
fore we will pick out other two passages from his pages. The first 
is a specimen of the useful and interesting information which abounds 
in the volume. It concerns the rose-beds of Bengal :— 


‘‘Ghazipore stands upon the north bank of the Ganges, about seventy 
miles by water below Benares, It is not a very extensive town, but 38 
justly celebrated as the Gul-istan, the rose bed of Bengal. In the spring 
of the year an extent of miles around the town presents to the eye a con- 
tinued garden of roses, than which nothing can be more beautiful and 
fragrant. The sight is perfectly dazzling; the plain, as far as the eye 
can reach, extending in the same bespangled carpet of red and green. 
The breezes, too, are loaded with the sweet odour which is wafted fat 
across the river Ganges. The fluwer is cultivated thus extensively for 
the manufacture of rose-water; that of Ghazipore being justly esteem 
as surpassing in excellence every production of the sort. Whether or not 
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this may be attributable to the superiority of the flowers, or the process 
of distillation, I cannot say: but as the roses did not appear to me to pos- 
sess greater fragrance than others of their class, I should rather refer it 
to the latter cause, unless, indeed, it be that the wonderful abundance of 
the material enables them to be more lavish in its decoction than is else- 
where possible. It is no less cheap than excellent; a gallon of the most 
delicious, may be purchased for seven or eight shillings. They do not, 
however, understand at Ghazipore, the art of distilling the atr of roses in 
the same perfection as the Persians. The spurious compound which they 
endeavour to palm upon the traveller is weak, and possesses a sickly, dis- 

reeable cdour, foreign to the rose; but the purchaser is often deceived 
by a little of the true atr being rubbed about the stopper and neck of the 
bottle. The prices demanded for this miserable imitation are exorbitant, 
the explanation of which I received from one of the venders—he assured 
me that long experience had taught him that it was part of the character 
of the English to despise everything cheap, and to consider anything 
choice and excellent which was extravagantly priced.” 


Into his narrative Mr. Bacon weaves descriptions of scenery, 
dresses up incidents, and translates stories, fables, &c., all more or 
less characteristic of India, and of the manners and institutions of 
the inhabitants. His transitions from one topic to another must 
therefore be frequently abrupt, and the connexion between the sepa- 
rate materials slender, or not very obvious. These features, how- 
ever, do not form a blemish in the sort of publication in which they 
appear ; where variety and wealth are looked for rather than natural 
continuity and unity. Our last extract will contain a striking ex- 
emplification of the wisdom of the East, where it is often wrapped 
up in allegory. It is a fable of a Mouse and a Sanias :— 


‘*That reverend man was one morning, soon after sunrise, seated upon 
the earth under the broad-spreading shade of a superb tamarind tree, 
around the trunk of which he had built his hut; and while he was rumi- 
nating upon the fruits of his own wisdom, and preparing spiritual food 
for his daily disciples, a little mouse, mangled and almost dead, fell before 
him from the talons of a kite, who, having carried him into the tree, was 
about todevour him. ‘ Behold,’ cried the good man, ‘even the smallest 
and poorest of God’s creatures are worthy of our sympathy and protec- 
tion ; what shall I do to comfort this poor mouse?’ Then taking up the 
miserable little animal, he caressed it, and took so much care of it, that 
in a few minutes it began to revive; then he gave it rice to eat, and soon 
restored it to its full strength and sleekness. In gratitude for these fund 
services, the mouse became exceeding well attached to the Sanias, and 
felt that, in return for so much kindness, he was ready at anytime to lay 
down his life for his benefactor; and would on no account depart from 
him, but continued daily to partake of his rice, and to receive other marks 
of his favour. 

“It happened that, upon one occasion, while the mouse was playing 
about his patron’s cottage, a large and very ferocions black cat came 
prowling by, who, perceiving the mouse, was preparing to spring upon 
and devour that poor little animal. By good fortune, however, the 
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Sanias was seated reading in front of his door, and quickly discovered 
the jeopardy of his favourite. His heart was immediately enlarged with 
compassion ; and in order to rescue the mouse, he in a moment of time 
transformed him into a cat superior in size and strength to his enemy; 
so that the black cat becoming terribly alarmed, remained not to contem. 
plate this wonderful transfiguration, but fled in the fear of annihilation, 

‘** Exulting in his increased bulk and newly-acquired strength, and sen. 
sible of the great peril from which the Sanias had rescued him, the cat 
failed not to exhibit an increased degree of affection towards his pro. 
tector; and the Sanias in return showed that he regarded the animal with 
fondness, as a signal mark of his power and skill. Thus, when he be. 
held the cat exposed to danger by the attack of a fierce dog, he hesitated 
not to repeat his spell, and at once changed him into a larger and more 
powerful dog than the assailant ; and by this means was he a second time 
delivered by the Sanias from threatening destruction. Not very long 
after this new instance of the devout man’s supernatural power and his 
benevolence of heart, the dog was attacked by a fierce buffalo; and the 
Sanias again befriended him, as he had done before, by converting him 
into a beast of the same genus, but of more formidable appearance, so that 
his antagonist again fled in fearof him. And again, for the same reason, 
did the Sanias transform the buffalo into a rhinoceros, and the rhinoceros 
into an elephant. 

“Then the elephant became over-elated at the extraordinary good fortune 
which had befallen him, in being changed from so weak and helpless a 
creature as a mouse into an elephant of incomparable strength; and 
thus rejoicing in his newly-acquired might, he wandered to and fro, dis- 
playing his terrible prowess in various acts of mischief and desolation, 
until the neighbours, becoming fearful as well as angry, exclaimed,‘ Who 
is this elephant, that he should thus lay waste our gardens and vineyards, 
and destroy our cattle? Is he not the miserable mouse whose life the 
Sanius saved again and again? and now his usurped and unnatural 
strength is turned against his friends! What manner of elephant is he? 
Truly his ingratitude deserves a severe chastisement: let us destroy him.’ 

‘Then the elephant became greatly distressed. ‘Is it thus ?” said he 
within himself; * then as long as that Sanias continues to breathe, he will 
relate the story of my former insignifiance, and how I have been exalted 
to my present might from the pitiable condition of a dying mouse. This 
ignominy shall no longer cleave to me. ‘The vile Sanias shall die, and 
with him will perish the history of my altered state.’ Having come to 
this abominable determination, the ungrateful elephant rushed upon his 
benefactor, and would have torn him to pieces in an instant; but the holy 
man, knowing by virtue of his piety and by divine intuition, the evil 
machinations which had sprung up in the heart of the elephant, by one 
blighting glance of his eye paralyzed the limbs of that monstrous brute, 
and then, pronouncing a word or two of jddoo, and spirting a few drops 
of water in his face, he immediately retransformed him into a mouse ; 
being convinced that the degradation to his former insignificance wou! 
prove a much more severe punishment than annihilation could ever be.’ 


And thus is the meanness of little and extravagantly puffed up 
minds exemplified and justly punished. 
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Jenning’s Landscape Annual, this year, has reaped a fine and a 
rich harvest in Portugal. W. H. Harrison has found what appears 
to be a congenial field in the picturesque scenery of the Peninsula, 
and has produced a proper companion to his delineations of Spain, 
which were universally appreciated and admired ; superstitions, 
antiquities, natural beauties, manners, literature, in turn occupying 
his pen. Besides his own researches and descriptions he has been 
materially benefited by the contents of a manuscript journal written 
and kept by the late Mr. J. Cavanagh Murphy, a person who was 
exceedingly well acquainted with the field occupied, as his works 
more than abundantly demonstrate. Owing to the nicely and wenn | 
interwoven nature of the volume before us, however, we cannot wit 
anything like justice to the author extract a passage that would 
convey an adequate idea of the character and value even of any 
particular branch and separate portion of the contents ; and therefore 
must dismiss the beautiful volume, after recommending it to our 
readers on account not merely of the entertainment which it contains, 
and the excellence of the illustrations from James Holland’s Paint- 
ings, but for the solid and useful information which it presents in @ 
singularly captivating form. ‘The plates amount to no fewer than 
eighteen in number, and have all an historical renown, which in not 
a few instances appeals intensely to British bosoms. The en- 
gravings are highly finished efforts, the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon them being that they do not shame the Painter who 
has been followed. 

We must treat Caunter’s and Daniell’s Oriental Annual, much 
against our inclination, in a like summary manner, and for like rea- 
sons ; but, as in the preceding instance, this hasty notice can be the 
better vindicated, seeing that the parties connected with both publi- 
cations require no new testimonials towards their reputations ; and 
seeing that Tilt’s Oriental Annual attained to its high and esta- 
blished celebrity when conducted and supplied by the very persons 
whose names give a title to this rival. 

The volume contains two tales ; one of them “A Hindoo Legend,” 
the other ‘““ A Mahomedan Romance,” and both in Mr. Caunter’s 
happiest narrative style ; while the plates are from drawings selected 
from several specially designed by the late Mr. Daniell for publica- 
tion in the original “ Oriental Annual.” ‘The engravings have been 
entrusted to artists of acknowledged merit, and have been superin- 
tended by E. T. Parris; so that no one who is in possession of the 
Superb series to which the names of Caunter and Daniell have 
already given such celebrity, can regard that series as being com- 
plete without this latest, adequate and characteristic contribution. 

€ assure our readers, at the same time, that neither id respect of 
style, materials, nor province in any way do the two “ Orientals” 


interfere, or cross one another. There is nothing like identity of 
occupation. 
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Fisher’s Drawing-Room. Scrap-Book contains a number of the 
most admired prints which have appeared since the date of the last 
volume in the series, together, as heretofore, with charming and 
spirited illustrative verses by Miss Landor, who is Miss Landon no 
longer ; and, what is to be more deplored on our part, and perhaps, 
but we know not, by Messrs Fisher particularly, who is now far 
away. We may hope, however, that a distant region of the earth 
will evoke her song, which, it is certain, will be long echoed through 
her fatherland. Somehow or other the present contribution comes 
to us as if laden with the sounds of a final farewell, in so far as the 
Scrap-Book is concerned ; and therefore, in contemplation of its being 
the last of the series to be illustrated and enriched by her match- 
less lyrics, captivates the heart with a special tenderness and force. 

The external and internal qualities of the “ Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book,” are too well known as regards former years to require 
any farther description of the present addition, than to say, that it 
seems to us to have called forth redoubled exertions on the part of 
all concerned in it. The share which L. E. L. has had in the work 
may be appreciated by taking what she has to tell of the “ Court of 
a Turkish Villa, near Damascus.” 

“In the midst of a fountain 
Singeth day and night, 
Each small wave a mirror 
For the changing light. 
Now the golden sunshine, 
Softened by the boughs, 
Which a doubtful passage 
To the light allows : 
Or the moon seems lingering near, 
As she paused the words to hear 
Of the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 


On the wind a murmur 
Seems to float along, 
Soft as is the music 
Of remembered song. 
Bringing at the moment 
All that dwelt apart 
In the lone recesses 
Of the haunted heart. 
So upon her twilight wings 
Memory beareth graceful things, 
From the tales Arabian, 
From the old Arabian Nights. 


I can see the garden 
Treasured from the day, 

Where the young Aladdin 
Took his wondering way. 
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Pale the lamp was burning 
Which the genii swayed ; 
Would that at this moment 
I could have its aid! 
All my fancies, now so vain, 
I might with a wish obtain; 
As in the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 


Far away the island 
Rises on the deep, 
Where the fated Agib 
Found the boy asleep. 
Soon the old fond father 
Came with songs and joy. 
Ah! what bears he with him 
But his murdered boy ! 
Still does fate in some dark shape, 
Mock our efforts to escape ; 
As in the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 


Next a summer palace 
Gleams with sudden light, 
But the lovely Persian 
Makes it yet more bright. 
I can hear her singing 
In the lonely tower, 
Mournful—oh, how Mournful ! 
Of a happier hour. 
Still the same star rules above, 
Sorrow still companions love; 
As in the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 


Pleasantly these fancies 
Haunt that fountain’s fall, 
Making its low music 
Yet more musical. 
Still around its waters 
Are adventures told, 
Wonderful as any 
That I read of old. 
Never will their charm depart, 
Still a portion of the heart 
Dwells with the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights.” 


_ Just as when one enters a repository filled with costly and exqui- 
sitely beautiful articles, and when the specimen last seen and under 
immediate contemplation is for the time deemed the loveliest and 
best, so it has been with us while looking over the splendid array 
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before us,—the last and the one now opened tempting us to award 
to it the very highest praise. It is indeed a magnificent production, 
as well as a novelty ; and being upon a large quarto scale, it admits, 
in as far as embellishments and pictures are concerned, of more 
satisfactory scope and development than can easily be crowded into 
a smaller space. 

Among the contributors, we find the names of Horace Smith, 
(the preface by him, and, besides other poetical pieces, an address 
to the Queen, have greatly pleased us,) Ebenezer Elliot, Sheridan 
Knowles, Caroline Bowles, Barry Cornwall, J. Montgomery, T. 
Hood, A. Cunningham, &c. &c., thus intimating great variety as 
well as superior merit. The plates, which amount to thirteen, will 
also be much admired ; and what adds to their interest as a series, 
they are not confined to one order of subjects, but are in some 
instances picturesque as landscapes, at others winningly descriptive 
of feminine beauty; and at others, again, of familiar objects and 
scenes. 

Having particularly mentioned already Horace Smith, we shall 
quote one of his humorous efforts, and then dismiss the engaging 
and gorgeous family before us :— 


« A new Nightmare. 


Doctor Mantell’s museum was all disarrayed,— 

The huge fossil bones on the carpet were laid, 
To be packed for conveyance to London ; 

The curator was gone—there was no other guard, 

All the drawers were unlocked, all the doors were unbarred, 
All the cases were open and undone. 


In the midst of these relics, o’ertaken by sleep, 
A dream whisked me suddenly back, at a leap, 
To the great geological zeras, 
When before me arose, in apocalypse dim, 
Realities far more terrific and grim 
Than the wildest of fabled chimeeras. 


Still seeming to gaze on the same fossil scene, 

In the well-known museum, on Brighton Old Steyne, 
Imagine the novel sensation, 

To think myself living, a desolate elf, 

With an antediluvian world to myself, 
Many cycles before man’s creation ! 


Amazement soon yielded to terror—for, lo ! 

The bones on the ground ’gan to rush to and fro, 
And to form into skeletons antic ; 

Each quickly its primitive carcass endued, 

Till the monsters, all starting to life, were renewed 
In their former dimensions gigantic. 


As they rose to their height, they uplifted the roof, 
While the beams of the floor, ’neath each ponderous hoof, 
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Like so many laths, split asunder ; 
And forth from their prison—as fierce as when first 
They ravaged the forest and waters—they burst, 
With the rush and the roaring of thunder ! 


Oh! what was my fright, when all turned upon me, 
Each growling with looks of infuriate glee, 

* Yours, yours are the culpable shoulders 
That bore off our bones from the quarries, to raise 
Amazement and fear, when exposed to the gaze 

Of featherless biped beholders !’ 


In vain I exclaimed,—*‘ Pray reflect ere you act, 

Iam not Dr. Mantell—I swear to the fact.’— 
They all seemed to think it a sham oath ; 

And the signal for making me bear the whole brunt 

Of their rage, was a sharp simultaneous grunt 
From the huge Megalonyx and Mammoth. 


Such champing and churning of cavernous jaws, 
Such baring of tusks, such uplifting of paws, 

Were enough to make any man nervous ; 
And flight, had I made the attempt, must have failed, 
For lo! to an oak-tree I found myself nailed, 

By the horns of a Melago-cervus. 


Thus pinned to the stake, I was baited and gored, 

By the whole of that antediluvian horde, 
Terrestrial, aquatic, amphibious ; 

His fifty-foot tail the Iguanodon lashed, 

And, though none but the tip of it reached me, it smashed 
Into atoms my shin bones—or tibias. __ 


Megatherium, Megalosaurus, and all 
The fossillist’s megs—so terrific and tall— 

With their onsets augmented my agonies, 
While a huge Pterodactyle kept flying about, 
Preparing his claws to scratch both of them out, 

As he glared upon mine with his dragon eyes. 


In my terror and anguish I uttered a scream, 

Which banished my phantasmagorical dream, 
And I woke in a cold perspiration. 

Oh ! how I rejoiced on beholding the Steyne, 

All covered with pygmies and insects—I mean 
The self-christened lords of creation. 

*O Somnus!’ I cried, as I rushed from the room, 

‘ May the whole of my future life’s suffering doom 
Be troubles and trials, and cross ills, 

If e’er—though I pin up my eyelids, to keep 

My peepers from closing—you catch me asleep, 


Amid skeleton relics and fossils!’ ” 
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NOTICES. 
Art. XII. 
1.—Views of Cities and Scenery in Italy, France, and Switzerland ; 

from Original Drawings by Samueu Prout, F.S.A., and J.D. 

Harpine. With Descriptions of the Plates, by T. Roscoz., Esq. 
2.—Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a Series of 

Views drawn from Nature. By W.H. Bartiett, THomas Atom, 

&c. With Descriptions of the Plates, by Joun Carne, Esq. 
3.—Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland, and the Waverl 

Novels. From Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, &c. Comic [Iilus- 

trations by G. CruixsHanx. Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 

Wrieut. Vol. II. London: Fisher. 

TuEs¥ three beautiful quartos have come to hand at such a late period of 
the eleventh hour as respects the appearance of our present number, that 
we are precluded from doing much more than copying their titles, and re- 
commending them as being worthy of universal admiration. Each of 
them belongs to a distinct series of volumes which have already secured 
great popularity not only in this country, but in foreign parts. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise, no publisher could have proceeded with them, 
seeing that the outlay to artists employed on the spot delineated must 
have been immense, not counting the engravings, letter-press, and splen- 
did getting up which distinguish the whole. 

Appearing as these volumes do at a period of the year distinguished by 
an extraordinary display of elegantly illustrated books, they will be very 
generally ranked along with the Annuals; nor will they suffer by the com- 
parison with the most choice of that family. But it will be doing them 
injustice to confine them to a class calculated to command a fleeting and 
circumscribed interest only. The reality as well as the exquisite beauty of 
all the subjects in the two first in our list, and many of those in the last, 
present undying claims upon our study and contemplation; while the 
illustrations of the Waverley novels, where fancy has been brought to the 
aid of the imperishable creations of genius and the imagination, ought to 
have coincident immortality. 

The plates illustrative of the cities and scenery most picturesque and 
famous in Italy, France, and Switzerland, as well as those of the Holy 
Land, &c., are for the most part highly finished; and while they are so 
clear and characteristic as to tell with uncommon exactness their own 
story, the accompanying descriptions and details of circumstances, historical 
facts, and the like, lend an abiding interest, which neither letter-press nor 
pictures can do separately ; here, however, while beauty delights the eye, the 
heart is touched, the combination being that of affecting truth. To thou- 
sands who do not bestow much thought or expense on works of art, the 
solemn and awful facts associated with the views contained in the second 
publication will appeal irresistibly : for Mr. Carne’s genuine tone of sen- 
timent, his accuracy of description, and freshness of recollection cannot fail 
to charm, at the very time, too, that light breaks from his narrative upon 
much that is most dear to the earnest and pious inquirer in regard to sacred 
truth. Speaking of the walls, the old tower, and ruinous places of Tyre, 
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Mr. C. says, at the sight of these and other spots in the East, the traveller 
is apt to question himself, and to ask “ Could this ever have been?” is this 
all that remains of her who was once queen of the sea, and of many na- 
tions? ‘The same sort of question will occur on beholding the striking and 
faithful pictures before us; but when the author comes to bestow upon 
each scene the treasures of his knowledge, and to breathe a devout spirit 
over spots hallowed by the footsteps of the patriarch, prophets, saints, and 
the Messiah, or such as are the manifest monuments of Divine predictions 
and judgments, incredulity is chastised, the mind is satisfied, and adoration 
prompted. 

A very striking feature in the illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
and one which has not generally been introduced in the many publica- 
tions of the kind which these matchless productions, from time to time, 
have called forth, has been furnished by the inimitable Cruikshank, at 
- the same time that it becomes a delightful variety when compared with 
the designs and sketches of the poetical Turner and other masters in the 
high departments of art. But it is inspection and perusal alone that can 
convey a just notion of these several volumes, as all must be aware who 
are conversant with the exertions of the several parties engaged in them, 
be these artists, authors, or publishers ; nor can there be a question as to 


their abiding and increasing popularity 
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Art. XIII.—IJntroduction to the Modern Classification of Insects. 
By O. Westwoop. London: Longman. 1838. 
SEVERAL parts of this Introduction have appeared, which is intended to 
form a Sequel to that of Messrs. Kirby and Spence, who have sanctioned 
the work to be so called, a circumstance of itself sufficiently attesting Mr. 
Westwood’s competency for the task he has undertaken. It comprises an 
Account of the Habits and Transformations of the different Families; also 
a Synopsis of all the British, and a notice of the more remarkable Foreign 


Genera. 





Art. XIV.—An Examination of Phrenology. By Tu. Szwatu, M. D. 
London: Hodson. 1838. 
ALTHOUGH we may have said that the Phrenological system has the better 
of the Owenite in respect of talent, respectability on the part of its advo- 
cates, and its feasibility, we are far from giving into its dogmas—absurdities, 
if you will. Without, however, entering upon a vexed question, we have now 
to say that Mr. Sewall’s Examination, of which some months ago we took 
particular notice, is a clencher. There is the reasoner, the practical ex- 
pounder, and the calm, dignified, and self-possessed refuter exemplified in 


every page. 





Art. XV.—Barbauld’s Hymns tn Rhyme; for Young Children. 
London: Hodson. 1838. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns are known to thousands, and ought now to be 

Sung by thousands to their heartfelt delightful experience. Here we have 

them in a new shape; and, just to test the quality of the version, take,— 
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** Adoration. 
** My Maker, God! I cannot frame 
Words fit to praise thy holy name! 
For 't is not many years ago, 
Since I Thyself first learned to know; 
And though I’m now a little child, 
With reason weak, and jndgment wild, 
Enough of Thee I’ve understood, 
To know that thou art great and good ! 


** How many things this praise declare ! 
The little bird that wings the air, 

The murm’ring brook, the river’s flow, 
All utter forth thy praise below ! 

The fish, the worm, the reptile race, 
Fach in its own allotted place, 

Doth praise Thy name in various ways ; 
Then may not I, Thy child, dare raise 
My infant voice to speak Thy love, 
Proclained below, and sung above ? 
“When [ a little older grow, 

Thy praise from grateful lips shall flow ; 
Nor shall my God be e’er forgot, 
Where’er I live, whate’er my lot.” 


Guan 





Arr. XVI.—Poems. By Samuel Rogers. London: Moxon. 1838, 
A BRAUTIFULLY got up little volume, containing ‘“‘ The Pleasures of Me- 
mory,” and other miscellaneous Poems, illustrated in a style similar to a 
late edition of ‘ Italy.” The volume is so cheap considering the exquisite 
taste and execution displayed in the letter-press and the illustrations, that 
we may be sure, had the Publisher not been in possession of sufficient 
grounds for counting on a large and regularly maintained demand for it, we 
should not have had the pleasure of announcing and welcoming the appear- 
ance of the impression; and this.is a symptom of sound and promising 
health in the public mind; for it affords a proof that among those who are 
readers of poetry, an appreciation of what is genuine, correct, and highly 
polished widely prevails. 





Arr. XVII.—The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By Francis 
Wareann, President of Brown University, U.S. London: Hodson. 
1838. 

Tue author treats of Individual Responsibility, Persecution on account of 

Religious Opinions, Propagation of truth, Voluntary Associations, Ecclesi- 

astical Associations, Official Responsibility, &c., with great force and clear- 

ness. His matter and manner are serious and solemn, the Bible and 

Christian doctrines being largely appealed to. Wherever opinions are 

urged om points which have formed the arena of controversy, it may be 

generally said that Mr. Wayland thinks and writes as might be expected 
on the part of the Head of a North American University : nor will some of 
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the sentiments contained in the last Section of the volume, which is upon 
the Slavery Question, be found to form an exception to those generally en- 
tertained by the natives and inhabitants of the Southern States. The 
following, and other passages of a like nature, have startled us. The pre- 
sident of a University says, ‘‘ As we have, therefore, as citizens, no power 
over this subject (the Slavery Question), we have, as citizens, no respon- 
sibility. The guilt, if guilt exists, will not rest upon us as citizens of the 
United’States. Whoever supposes himself guilty, because Congress does 
not pass a law abolishing slavery in the United States? But this is the 
onlymanner in which, as citizens of the United States, we have any power 
to act in this, or in any other case. If, then, we are not responsible, we 
have as citizens, no obligation to discharge in the premises. Whether 
slavery be bad or good, we wash our hands of it, inasmuch as it is a matter 
which the providence of God has never placed within our jurisdiction. 

‘«‘ But this is not quite all. As citizens of the United States, we have 
solemnly promised to Jet tt alone. We have declared that we /eave to the 
States respectively, and to the people of the States, whatever powers they 
have not conceded to us. This is, by universal consent, acknowledged to 
be one of the powers thus left.” 

We think he would be a bold man who would endeavour to preach such 
sentiments at the present day in Great Britain, or in any other country where 
the representative system has been recognized in behalf of the people at 
large, and for the purpose of advancing the interests of civilization and 
liberty. 





Art. XVIII.—Hore Viatice; the Author, Mexa Britannicus. London: 
Printed for the Author. 1836. 

WE do not clearly perceive what occasion there is at this time of day for 
publishing the First Part of these Hours, consisting as it does of a ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of a Tour from St. Petersburgh to Vienna, in the year 1807;” and 
which in the Advertisement, we are told, is puerile and scanty enough. 
The Second Part is the result, it is stated, of several visits to Rome, and 
solitary excursions in the environs of that city, the topics thus presenting 
themselves having been ‘‘ considerably enlarged by subsequent medita- 
tions in London.” But even here the materials are scanty, the greater 
part of this division of the work being devoted to the portraiture of an 
Urbano Nono, a feigned Pope, whose virtues and excellences far tran- 
scend that of any real pontiff of whom we have ever learned anything. 
The volume, however, seems not only to have been got up to rid the 
author of the sweepings of his library table, but it everywhere evinces 
scholar-like tastes and habits, together with a Jeetle too much of the 
pedant. We make room for a short extract. 

‘“‘EKo tempore, ibam forte ad Janiculum sicut meus erat mos, nescio 
quid meditans nugarum; and happened to notice an Jonic capital, im- 
bedded in a ruined portion of those old walls which flank the hill as you 
go towards the Acqua Paola. Hard by, there lay a fragment, probably 
of an antique altar, an angle of which exhibited aram’s head. I was 
immediately struck with the coincidental appearance of this with the 
Ionic volute ; and on my return to the Piazza di Spagna, I wrote aletter 
to the Abbate Uggeri, well known for his attainments in architecture, 
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stating my suspicion in the ram’s horns having, at some period or another, 
furnished the first idea of the Ionic volute; and supported my belief of 
this, by the reflection that among the Egyptians the heads of animals 
sometimes served as capitals of columns; as Denon has shown in a shaft 
with a bull’s head for the capital; also, that in the early ages of Greece, 
the heads of sacrificial animals were probably suspended on the architraves, 
I added in my letter, that it is plausible to infer that the ram’s head often 
took place there, as well as the bull’s and stag’s; the skulls of which bor- 
rowed, no doubt from this custom, were sometimes carved on the Roman 
Doric friezes, and sometimes on the Corinthian. Now, is it not plausible 
to surmise, that a ram’s head accidentally suspended over a Doric abacus 
may have struck the imagination of some Grecian, who had travelled 
perhaps in Egypt for instruction about the time of Herodotus, and that 
he cradled in his brain this faetus of the Ionic order, destined afterwards 
to be bred, and receive the finish of its education under the architects of 
Greece? Denon gives us an Egyptian capital, in which it is easy to trace 
considerable resemblance to the Ionic volute; and he conjectures that 
this capital, evidently of remote antiquity, may have been the architype 
of the order. Perhaps———~ But what furnished the origin of this 
capital? The ram’s horns, are (#s) my answer.” 

The date on the title page is somewhat antiquated, as well as the periods 
described in the body of the work. There is no error in our setting it 
down as belonging to a year since the death of which the birth and death. 
of many more seasonable books might be recorded. 














